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JUVENILE CRIME km REFORMATION. 

Thursday, March 6, 1908, 

The subcommittee met at 10.30 a. m. 

The Chairman (Mr. Sterling). Arthur MacDonald is present to 
give a hearing on bill H. R. 16733, to establish a laboratory for the 
study of the criminal, pauper, and defective classes. This bill was 
introduced by me and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
The chairman (Mr. Jenkins) referred it to this subcommittee. The 
bill is as follows: 

[H. R. 16733, Sixtieth Confess, first session.] 
A BILL To establish a laboratory for the study of the criminal, pauper, and defective classes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That there shall be established at Washington, in the District 
of Columbia, a laboratory for the study of the abnormal classes, and the work shall 
include not only laboratory investigations, but also the collection of sociological and 
pathological data, especially such as may be found in institutions for the criminal, 
pauper, and defective classes, and generally in hospitals and other institutions; said 
laboratory and work shall be in charge of a director, who shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. He shsill make a report 
once a year, which shall be published. For the proper equipment of and carrying 
on the work of said laboratory, with the rental of suitable rooms, there shall be pro- 
vided instruments of precision, books, and periodicals. 

That the director, if necessary for the proper discharge of his duties, shall place 
himself in communication with State or municipal officials of this or other countries. 
He shall be a man with university training and an investigator in criminology. 

In addition to the general work of the laboratory the director may, at his discretion, 
gather such further data as mi^ht be used for criminal identification, as plates, photo- 
graphs, outline pictures, descriptions, finger prints, information and measurements of 
all pwersons ^rho have been or may be convicted and imprisoned for violating any 
criminal laws of the United States or of any State: Provided, That the constituted 
authorities of the several States, or of their municipalities, shall provide the same; and 
that such data shall not be employed for any personal or private use, but only for the 
detection and prevention of cnme and scientific purposes. 

STATEMENT OF AETHUE MACDONALD. 

For a number of years I have been endeavoring to have bills intro- 
duced not only in Congress and the States of the Union but in all 
legislatures of the woria for founding laboratories to find the best 
methods of preventing crime, pauperism, and defectiveness, the most 
constant, most costly, and greatest enemies of all government. This 
will furnish opportunities for thoroughly trained men to devote their 
lives to this work, and may prevent crime, pauperism, and defective- 
ness from extending their roots still deeper into the social organism. 

One idea pervadmg this bill is that governments should Took after 
the moral health of the people with as much scientific foresight as 
they do the physical health of the people. Such work is fundamen- 
tally humanitarian. The task is large enough to require the aid of all 
forms of government, and it is due time that such efforts be made; 
for the official statistics of the leading countries of the world show 
that within the last thirty or more years crime, suicide, insanity, and 
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other forms of abnormality have been increasmg relatively faster 
than the population." 

Since tne care, support, and direction of inmates of institutions 
for the abnormal ana weakling classes are under City, State, and 
Federal control, the scientific and sociologic study of these inmates 
naturally falls under the same control. 

Should there be any question as to such investigations infringing 
upon the rights of the States, it may be said that there is abundant 
material in the Federal institutions alone for such work. 

The great progress already made by governmental scientific in- 
vestigation of phjsical disease suggests governmental application of 
similar methods m the study of moral and social disease, the neces- 
sity of preventing or lessening- which is much more urgent. 

One reason why so manv professional organizations '^ dealing first- 
hand with some phase of this work support this measure is that they 
think it is time that governments begin a serious study of those social 
evils which are their greatest enemies. Many worthy efforts are 
being made to lessen social evils, but they are mostly palliative, and 
do not go to the root of the matter. It is not intended here to criti- 
cise in the least any effort to alleviate suffering, but such alleviation 
is usually temporary and may even increase the disease. The inves- 
tigation of causes is therefore imperative, and this can not be done 
without scientific study of the individuals themselves. It is due time 
that such study receive help. 

One feature of this work, of interest to all lovers of truth, is 
the application of the results and methods of anthropology, psychol- 
ogy, medicine, sociology, and other sciences to the abnormal and 
weakling classes, thus constituting a new synthetic study, which may 
bring out truths that apply as well to normal man as to abnormal 
man ; for in the case of penal institutions most of the inmates are 
normal, their crime being due to unfortunate surroundings and not 
to their inward natures. Even really abnormal persons, that is, 
those positively abnormal in at least a few respects, are nevertheless 
normal in most things, so that whatever be found true of them is to 
a large extent true of all persons. Though such results be incidental, 
they may be none the less important. 

For many points omitted in this work the reader is referred to Sen- 
ate Document No. 187, Fifty-eighth Congress, third session, entitled, 
''Man and Abnormal Man,'' which deals with social pathology in general. 

As in machinery we must first repair the wheels out of gear, so 
in society we must first study the criminal, crank, insane, inebriate, 
or pauper who can seriously injure both individual and community. 
Thus a worthless crank, by killing a prominent citizen, can paralyze 
the community. The injury from such action is often beyond cal- 
culation. Governments pay out millions to catch, try, and care for 
criminals, but give very little to study the causes that lead to crime. 

Some ninety learned bodies in science y medicine y law, and religion for 
the la^t six or seven years have been asking Congress for the enactment of 
this or some similar bill into a law, A list of these organizations is 
given below. They represent more than 100,000 leading professional 
men from all sections of our country. 

oSee Senate Document No. 187, pp. 439-441 (58th Cong., 3d sess.), entitled 
"Man and Abnormal Man. •- 
^ See page 9. 
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SUMMARY OF INDORSEMENTS OF WORK INCORPORATED IN BILL. 

These indorsements are not merely formal, but committees were 
appointed to examine the work and report to iheir associations 
resolutions, with the result that the work has received scientific, 
medical, legal, and religious support of highest rank. I mention 
these indorsements, because it can not be expected, as the phases of 
the bill go into different specialties in medicine and science, that ^ 
Senator or Representative can give sufficient time to pass an opinion 
upon all of them without depending upon authority. For the reason 
that this bill especially treats of the latest phases of different sciences 
I have asked tne opinion of specialists who deal first-hand with the 
matter. I have the original papers here, or most of them, of asso- 
ciations which have passed resolutions favoring the bill. 

INDORSEMENTS OP SCIENTIFIC AND MEDICAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

"V« CongT^ International d*Anthropologie Criminelle, consisting of leading uni- 
versity specialists in Europe. 

The Pedagogical Society of the University of Moscow. 
The Anthropological Society of Bombay, India. 
The Medico- Le^ Society of New York. 
Six national medical societies: 

The American Medical Association. 
The Association of American Medical Editors. 
American Medico-Psychological Association. 
The Association for tne Study and Cure of Inebriety. 
The American Laryngological Society. 
The American Electro-Therapeutic Society. 
Twenty-five State medical societies: Connecticut, Colorado, Idaho, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Minnesota, Medical Society of the Missouri Valley. Mis- 
sissippi Valley Medical Association, New England Psychological Society of Alienists, 
New England Hospital Society, Medical Association of Central New York, North 
Dakota, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Sea-Board Medical Association, Texas, Tri-state 
Medical Society of Alabama, Georigia, and Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, and District of Columbia. 

LEGAL ASSOCIATIONS INDORSING WORK. 

The American Bar Association, the most representative body of the legal profession 
in the United States. 

Four State bar (Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, New Mexico) and three city bar asso- 
ciations (Indianapolis, Lancaster, Murfreesboro). 

RELIGIOUS AND OTHER ASSOCIATIONS INDORSING WORK. 

Twenty-five presbyteries in California, Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Washmgton, and Washington City, D. C. 

Three State (Massachusetts, Michigan, and New York) and one district Universalist 
conventions. 

One State (Minnesota) and three district (Massachusetts) Unitarian associations. 

One Reform Church Classis, three Baptist, and other religions and charitable asso- 
ciations. 

Two State conferences of Congregational churches (Rhode Island and Maine) and 
thfee State dioceses (Michigan, Central Pennsylvania, and North Carolina). 

INDORSEMENTS OF AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN SPECIALISTS. 

Fifty-five American and twenty European specialists have written personal letters 
indorsing work. Most of these specialists are university professors.** The others are 
engaged on the practical side of tne work. 



^: 



A Names of the specialists and universities are given in ' ' Man and Abnormal Man,' • 
p. 553-554), Senate Document No. 187, 58th Congress, 3d session, 1905, Washington, 
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CONGRESSIONAL INDORSEMENTS. 

Twenty-two Members of the United States House of Representatives and sever^-^^ 
Senators nave written personal letters recommending^ the work. Bills or amendrr^^^ 
to bills to develop the work have been intnxiuced in Congress from time to tinc^^ /, 
Senators Bacon, Clark (Wyo.), Hoar, McComas, Money, Patterson, Penrose, '^ettj 
grew, and Quay, and Representatives DeArmond, Henry (Conn.), Hepburn, Hajr 
(N. Y.), Smith (Ky.), and Wanger. 

Government documents giving account of work have been introduced by Senaton 
Clapp, Depew, Dubois, Money, Flatt (N. Y.), and Quarles. 

The Juaiciary Committee of the United States House of Representatives unani- 
mously reported in 1902 a bill for a laboratory to develop the work, and the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary reported the same bill favorably. , 

Two legations, two governors, and two mayors have recommended the plan to their 
respectivegovemmentsor legislative bodies. Billsahave been introduced in the leg- 
islatures of New Zealand, New York State (passing the senate), Missouri, and Or^on. 
Seven Government publications have been issued on the subject. Yet no bill has 
become law, except perhaps in New Zealand. 

PRACTICAL RESULTS. 

In every new line of work it is impossible to know in advance the 
practical results, but it is an axiom of science and sociology that no 
evil can be permanently lessened unless its causes be studied first 
and that sucn study produces practical results. Science has demon- 
strated this fact again and agam. 

If we find that we can not Know the causes, that itself is somethiiijg 
to know. If certain cases are beyond doing anything for them, it is 
important to know it and not waste our time. So, if the knowledge 
be negative, it might be just as valuable as though it were positive. 

''If the student seeking the cause of cholera had been required to 
state in advance whether he could lessen or cure cholera or not, after 
he had found its cause, and had been refused aid because such an 
uncertain work was deemed impracticable, cholera might have been 
continuing its ravages up to the present time. 

'^ Although no cure has been found, vet the knowledge gained from 
the study of the cause of this disease has enabled science to prevent 
it to such an extent that it is now feared no more. To insist on 
this practical-result requirement in the study of social disease called 
crime is as unreasonable as it would have been in the case of cholera, 
and more so, for the ravages of crime exceed many times those of 
any physical disease.^' ^ 

If the practicability of a new plan of work be a matter of opinion, 
that opinion has most weight which comes from those dealing ^rs^ 
hand with some phase of the work. Such opinion is indicated on 
pages 8-9, under the head of ''Summary of indorsements of work." 

The main purpose of this bill is to study the causes of crime, pau- 
perism, alcoholism, defectiveness, degeneracy, and other forms of 
abnormality, with a view to lessening or preventing them. It is 
assumed that every statesman is interested in the purpose of such 
a bill. 

In addition to this general scope of the bill there are some other 
direct ends which eventually the bill is expected to accomplish: 

1. To gain more trustworthy knowleage of social evils. Such 
knowledge would furnish a basis for modifying defective laws, adapt- 
ing them to present conditions. 



a For copies of bills see "Man and Abnormal Man,'' pp. 9-10. 
b From address- (by writer) on Social Pathology, before the Harvard University Club, 
of Washington, D. C. 
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2. To find whether or not there are any physical or mental char- 
acteristics that distinguish criminal children from other children. 
Such knowledge would make it possible to protect children in advance 
and lessen the chances of contamination. 

3. To find whether or not there are any physical and mental char- 
acteristics that distinguish habitual from occasional criminals. Such 
knowledge would enable the community to protect itself in advance 
from habitual criminals and assist prison officials in preventing them 
from contaminating other criminals. 

4. Exhaustive study of single typical criminals,* which represent a 
large number, will give definite knowledge as to just how men become 
criminals and to what extent their surroundings influence them as 
compared with their inward natures. This would make possible a 
rational application of remedies for these evils. 

5. More exact knowledge of the abnormal classes will enable us to 
. manage them better in institutions. Such studies will bring men of 
I better education and training in control of the institutions anaincrease 

interest in the professional study of these classes. 

6. Proper and full statistics of the abnormal classes will alone justify 
this work. Merely skeleton statistics on this subject are sometimes 
gathered by governments. 

7. As most of the inmates of reformatories and prisons are normal, 
any knowledge gained about them will be useful to the community 
at large. A scientific study of moral character can, for instance, be 
conducted best in such institutions. 

8. To summarize and combine results already gathered by City, 
State, and Federal institutions and governments, encouraging uni- 
formity of method in collecting data and making such data useful 
generally. Such synthetic work could be done best by the Federal 
Government. 

9. To lessen the enormous expense to governments of the abnormal 
classes by study of the causes of the evils that involve such expense. 

It is not expected that such an extensive field of work, as indicated 
in bill, be undertaken at the outset. It is therefore suggested that a 
beginning be made with the criminal classes. 

As indicated in the bill, the laboratory should be a bureau by itself, 
and not a part of any other bureau, no matter how limited in size or 
number or personelle. Otherwise we might have a director under 
some bureau chief ignorant of the subject. Such an arrangement 
might injure the work which is new, requiring not only special Knowl- 
edge and extensive training, but fullest freedom. 

SOME CONCLUSIONS OF CRIMINOLOGY. 

1. The prison should be a reformatory and the reformatory a 
school. Tne principal object of both should be to teach good mental, 
moral, and physical habits. Both should be distinctly educational. 

2. It is detrimental financially, as well as socially and morally, to 
release prisoners when there is probability of their returning to crime; 
for in this case the convict is much less expensive than the ex-convict. 

<» Detailed study of such cases will be found in "Man and Abnoimal Man," pp. 
429-438, 515-550. 
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3. The determinate sentence permits many prisoners to be release 
who are morally certain to return to crime. The indeterminate sei 
tence is the best method of aflFording the prisoner an opportunity t 
reform without exposing society to unnecessary dangers. 

4. The ground tor the imprisonment of the criminal is, first of al 
because he is dangerous to society. This principle avoids the uncei 
tainty that may rest upon the decision as to the degree of freedom o 
will;* for upon this last principle some of the most brutal crime 
would receive a light punishment. If a tiger is in the street, the mail 
question is not the degree of his freedom of will or guilt. Every mar 
who is dangerous to property or life, whether insane, criminal, oi 
feeble-minded, should oe confined, but not necessarily punished. 

5. The publication in the newspapers of criminal details and photo- 
graphs is a positive evil to society, on account of the law of imitation; 
ana, in addition, it makes the criminal proud of his record, and devel- 
ops the morbid curiosity of the people; and it is especially the men- 
tally and morally weak who are affected. 

6. It is admitted by some of the most intelligent criminals, and by 
prison officers in general, that the criminal is a fool; for he is opposing 
himself to the best, the largest, and the strongest portion of society, 
and is almost sure to fail. 

REMEDY. 

It is often asked what is the "cure'^ for crime, implying the idea 
of some specific remedy. But it is doubtful if any such remedy 
would be possible. It would be like seeking a specific tor general good 
health. The criminal element in man^s nature radiates through the 
whole man, so that the remedy may be a question of general moral 
health, for which no specific is adequate. One main remedy is edu- 
cational, consisting almost wholly in the early training of the young. 
Anything that tends to make tnem good citizens helps to prevent 
crime. Experienced prison officials are almost unanimous in opinion 
that if one goes wrong after he becomes of age there is little chance 
for him. 

MORALITY CHIEF ELEMENT IN EDUCATION.'' 

One of the main objects of education is to eradicate, or at least 
modify or correct, unfavorable tendencies in mind, will, and body, 
and to develop favorable ones. That is, one great purpose of all edu- 
cation should be moral; for an individual may oe a good citizen 
with little knowledge if he has sound morality, but the reverse is not 
true. Any education or teaching which develops the mind with- 
out equally developing the moral impulses may become a dangerous 
education, for where the recipient goes wrong he is a more astute 
enemy of society and can do more evil than a thousand citizens can 
do good. If, as some claim, we must emancipate the mind and lib- 
eralize the spirit, we must be all the more soHcitous as to moral edu- 
cation; for the old religious ideals are almost inseparably connected 
with moral ideals, and an effort to separate them may be a reform in 

o See **Man and Abnormal Man," p. 403. 

ft See "Man and Abnormal Man,*' pp. 414, 416-421. 
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the wrong direction. Antireligious intolerance is not only worse, 
but more injurious, than religious intolerance.* 

While moral or reformatory education is the most important, it is, 
strange to say, the most neglected. One of its purposes is to lessen 
or prevent crime, pauperism, and degeneracy by the teaching of 
mental, moral, and physical habits, especially to the young, that mey 
may be better protected and prevented from going wrong. 

There is a special diflSculty m teaching even a minimum system of 
morality, for tne desideratum consists not only in inculcating general 
principles, but by indicating courses of conauct in detail. Gener- 
aUties elevate the moral tone, but details incarnate the principles.^ 

INMATES OF INSTITUTIONS SHOULD BE STUDIED THOROUGHLY. 

The inmates of institutions for the delinquent and dependent differ 
little or none at all from individuals outside. The excellencies and 
defects of an educational system can be carefully studied in these 
institutions, for all are under the same conditions and can be con- 
trolled in all details of their life. Here is an opportunity for the 
rational method of treatment, which is, first, to study the unfavorable 
characteristics, and, second, to investigate their causes as far as 
possible. Knowledge thus gained will be the most reliable in corrects 
ing evil tendencies or preventing their development. By such a' 
method no sudden results should be expected ; gradual progress is all 
that can be hoped for. A thorough study of this nature in penal and 
reformatory institutions is possiole; the effects of the method of 
education can be closely observed physically, intellectually, and 
morally. Thus when, for instance, an inmate ceases to reverse his 
drinking cup after using it, which is required for purposes of cleanli- 
ness and order, this, though a very slight thing in itselr, indicates that 
he is becoming careless and losing his will power to reform. By a 
sort of radiation other negligences are liable to follow, confirming the 
direction in which he is tending. A good report from his keeper, 
on the other hand, can signify a new resolution of the will. Thus a 
series of records indicate, so to speak, the moral and intellectual pulse 
of the inmate. What might seem a very slight offense outside of a 
reformatory institution is not so within, where there is a minimum of 
temptation to do wrong and a maximum of encouragement to do 
right, so that there? may be a gradual education in the formation of 
good habits, which are the surest safeguard to the inmate after his 
release. 

THE SAME TRAINING FOR NORMAL AND ABNORMAL.*^ 

The training that must be relied upon to bring about the change 
in the abnormal character does not diflfer from the training that devel- 
ops character and ability in the case of the normal inoividual. It 
endeavors to supply those things that the inmate has failed to 
receive in his earlier training. Among the very common neglects of 

o From an address (by author) before the Mary Washington Chapter of the Daugh- 
tCFB of the American Revolution. 
• * See pp. 416-421 of "Man and Abnormal Man." 
cSee "Man and Abnormal Man," p. 402. 
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his early life is that of school attendance. To make up for this he 

E laced m school. The fact that the same functions are involved 
oth normal and abnormal processes (mental and physical) is oi 
explanation why the same methods of education are applicable 
both. 

Many agencies are operating to drag children down. Homi 
broken by death, divorce, and desertion; parents utterly unfit fc 
parenthood ; stepfathers and stepmothers wno have no love for thei 
unfortunate stepchildren; evil companionship, povertv, and othe 
forces are increasing the delinquent class who must be cared foi 
The one great defect is moral weakness. There is some mental, som 
physical, delinquency, but every inmate sent us, in the words of ai 
experienced superintendent, is weak morally. He has little or m 
conscience. The delinquent inmate was never trained to feel thi 
sinfulness of wrongdoing. His only concern is not to get caught 
With a disposition to profanity, untruthfulness, and larceny, it is i 
difficult tasK to so teacn, train, and reform an inmate in a short space 
of time that he may go forth and develop into a good citizen. 

PALLIATIVE MEASURES NOT SUFFICIENT. 

To help the child withstand modem temptations there is more 
need than ever of right moral feeling, firmness of will, and moral 
resistance; such characteristics can not be produced by theoretical 
teaching alone. For though the children of tne weakling classes may 
remain six hours in school, the rest of their time is spent in abodes of 
'crime, squalid homes, or vicious idleness. While the reform schools 
are doing much, they do not reach, however, the very young at a 
time when influences for evil can leave indelible impressions. If these 
unfortunate children are to be educated morally and intellectually, it 
is evident that this can not be done unless they are removed from 
their pernicious surroundings. Early prevention is the most effect- 
ive of all reforms. Philanthopic efforts are being directed to this end, 
but they have not proved sufficient, for their support is not always 
assured, and not infrequently they are of a sporadic or palliative 
nature. It would seem, if anything permanent and effective is to be 
accomjpUshed, Federal, State and city endowment must provide for 
more rundamental measures. 

ABOUT THREE-FOURTHS ARE REFORMED. 

The statistics given by English and American reformatories'* indi- 
cate that nearly three-fourths of their inmates are reformed. A few 
who do not seem to be improved by reformatories are treated in 
various ways. Thus two boys who were vagabonds and thieves were 
sent to a familv in the mountains, where they had a bed to them- 
selves and regular place at table and attended school. In two years 
they were completely transformed. 

HOPELESS CASES VERY FEW. 

The number of hopeless cases is very small. The wonder is that 
there are not more, wnen the wretched surroundings of some children 
are considered. 

« See Section XIV, entitled ** Reformatory Statistics." 
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As children are sometimes bom with strong tendencies or suscep- 
tibility to disease and become weak and puny, so others are bom 
with reeble moral tendencies to such a degree that refonnation is 
impossible, especially where such weaknesses have been allowed to 
develop. These are frequently cases of moral degeneracy with strong 
hereditary taint. In some instances it would be as diBBcult to reforai 
their characters as to change th« shape of their heads. 

ACTUAL CONDITION OF WEAKLING CLASSES.* 

According to the most thorough study yet made of the conditions 
of the weakling classes, 10 per cent of the children attending school 
are in want of food . Some come wi thout breakfast because the parents 
do not get it for them. As a little boy said, *'his mother got drunk 
and could not get up to get it.'' Such children are very irregular in 
attendance, which is a great annoyance to a teacher, not to say a 
waste of public money. Such children live in the poorest neighbor- 
hood; they have no regular meals; fully a third live in one room with 
their parents; their waking hours are divided between school and the 
street; saloons are sometimes as numerous as one to every hundred 
adults; those on the verge of pauperism patronize them. Yet there 
is good order in these schools; the street urchins are trained to 
respond to righti rule, affording ground for hope as to their future. 
At home they have no traimng; they need encouragement; they 
should be lifted up from their surroundings and gain a taste for bet- 
ter things. The difficulty is caused more frequently by poverty and 
shiftlessness at hoine than by neglect and vice, yet the latter have 
great influence. Compulsion in its ordinary form is practically use- 
less in maldng such children regular in attendance at school. The 
parents are characterized by improvidence, want of purpose, and no 
regard for the future of their children. As soon as their boy is through 
with school he is put on work which prepares him for nothing, and 
thus he drifts into casual employment, trusts to chance for a living, 
and gradually sinks. The poverty, misery, and vice of the next 
generation will to a large extent come from the slum children. Their 
need is education in habits of decency, cleanliness, self-respect, the 
rudiments of civilization and domestic life; their instruction should 
not be too abstract nor technical in the sense of fitting them for 
competitive examinations, clerkships, or college, but rather for the 
workshop, factory, trades, or the home. 

STUDY OF CAUSES FIRST, THEN REMEDY. 

The main question at first is not remedy, however pressing the need 
be, but causes. The nature of the criminal individual must be studied 
and how and to what extent his environment affects him. This in- 
volves a study of the person himself in his moral, mental, and physical 
nature and his deterioration and degeneration. The difficulties in- 
volved are perhaps one of the reasons why such study is so rarely 
undertaken. 

Remedies proposed are necessarily speculative or problematical, 
and when tried have often turned out to be more or less failures; for 



« See p. 400 of "Man and Abnormal Man." 
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crime and other forms of abnormality have been increasing relatively 
faster than the population, and this for the last thirty or forty years. 
What these remedies or methods may be cannot be determined until 
a thorough, patient, and systematic study of causes has been under- 
taken. 

THE STUDY OF CRIMINALS SHOULD BEGIN WITH THE YOUNG." 

In the study of man the individuals themselves must be investi- 
gated. As the seeds of evil are usually sown in childhood and youth, 
it is here that all inquiry should commence, for there is little hope of 
making the world better if we do not seek the causes of social evils at 
their beginnings. 

Much money has been given and great interest manifested for the 
discovery of new chemical elements or the search for unknown planets. 
We erect . statues and found art galleries at great expense. These 
things may not all be immediately useful. Indeed, the highest art 
spurns even the idea of utility; and yet when it is proposed to study a 
cnild thoroughly to gain an insight into its nature, to find the causes 
of its defects, so that we may protect it and help it to become a good 
citizen, the utilitarian cry is heard. The time has come when it is 
important to study a child with as much exactness as we investigate 
the chemical elements of a stone or measure the mountains on the 
moon. 

If facts about children, whether immediately useful or not, are not 
important, we desire to ask what is important m life? 

As an illustration of such investigation I give the following plan: 
To study 1,000 boys in industrial schools, ages from 6 to 15; 1,000 boys 
in reformatories, ages from 15 to 30; this investigation to consist in a 
physical, mental, moral, anthropological, social, and medico-social 
study of each boy, including such data as are deemed most important 
from these several points of view. The general plan would be to 
employ specialists in psychology, medicine, and anthropology, the 
work of the director being in the main to conduct the plan and give the 
results and their import. Just what data would be taken would de- 
pend in part on the views of each specialist, but probably among these 
would be: Age, date of birth, height, weight, sitting height; color of 
hair, eyes, skm- first bom, second bom, or later bom; strength of hand 

frasp, left handed; length, width, and circumference of head; distance 
etween zygomatic arcnes, comers of eyes; length and width of ears, 
hands, and mouth; thickness of lips, measurements of sensibility to 
heat and pain; examination of lungs, eyes, pulse, and respiration; 
nationality, occupation, education, and social condition of parents; 
whether one or both are dead or drunkards; stepchildren or not, 
hereditary taint, stigmata of degeneration. All data gathered by the 
institutions as history and conduct of inmates might be utilized. 

a In a work entitled **Man and Abnormal Man" (Senate Document 187, 58th Con^., 
3d sees.), and in a hearing on similar bill before the House Judiciary Committee m 
1902 I considered crime in general. Here I desire to treat more especially of crime 
among the young, presenting new matter almost entirely, except the chapter on 
instruments ot precision, which is given for convenience, being reprinted from the 
Senate Document mentioned above. 
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By such study the causes of juvenile crime might be more definitely 
determined; also the differences between occasional and habitual 
criminals. One idea also is to study a small number more thoroughly 
rather than a larger number less minutely, so that unforeseen errors 
may be less costly. Such a pioneer and preliminary inquiry might 
also suggest better methods for the study of larger numbers and 
constitute a much needed propaedeutic.** 

Much work could also be done, not only in original research, but in 
giving the results of recent investigations by university specialists in 
foreign coimtries. 

THE CHILD INCLINED TOWARD EVIL.* 

A young animal seldom utters a cry except when hungry or in 
pain, but a young child will cry sometimes an entire hour though 
neither hungry nor suffering from pain. 

A few days after birth the young animal becomes an object of 
pleasure ana interest, but the little child, even when several vears 
of age, soils its clothes and itself. Many a child cries while being 
washed or even when its nose is wiped. It takes a long training 
to make a child appreciate the advantages of cleanliness. 

The young animal is modest and gentle, but the little child wants 
every tfiing in sight; if his whims be not satisfied he cries out. Its 
egotism and bad impulses are in evidence; it seems to have a natural 
tendency to evil. A child, though without hereditary taint, with no 
malformation to retard its development, if left to itself, will gener- 
ally turn toward the evil. 

YOUNGER CRIMINALS IN COURT. 

It is a serious statement to make that children called before the 
courts are becoming younger and younger. The public who fre- 
quent the courts are not surprised to see young persons guilty of 
most serious crimes, many of whom have been convicted befoife. 

But there are numerous children who commit crimes against 
parents or employers whose deeds are concealed, though many such 
crimes are very serious. The solicitation for the future of such 
children is very great. 

While such cases should be kept from publicity, they should 
nevertheless be studied, for the primary causes of their misdeeds 
lie without doubt in the nature of the children themselves. Such 
youth are liable to commit crime at any time; and a knowledge of 
them jnay aid rather in preventing this than in trying to cure them 
after they have become criminals. 

It is a common idea that with the poor only and the daily laborers 
young criminals are found. True, these are the ones best known, 
because their parents have not the advantages that money can give 
to settle the matter and prevent publicity. 

oSee "Man and Abnormal Man," pp. 15-16, 397, 399-401. 
ft See **Man and Abnormal Man," pp. 496-497. 
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I.-^STUDIES OF JTTVBNILE CRIMINALS. 

The scientific study of crime is in its beginning, but the investiga- 
tion of criminal youth is still more exceptional. It may therefore oe 
of interest and value to give results of tnree studies in juvenile crime. 
One consists mainly in observations of the physical defects of 65 
young persons. Another is a more general study of 200 children 
from 6 to 12 years of age in a reformatory. The third is a special 
investigation of a ** criminal-bom child.' ^ While these results are 
quite incomplete, yet it is hoped that they may serve as a suggestion 
for further inquiry along these lines. 

SOME PHYSICAL DEFECTS OF 65 YOUNG CRIMINALS." 

Table No. 1 gives the percentage in order of frequency of some 
prominent physical defects of 65 young criminals. 

Some of these defects are normal in lower races and in animals, and 
favor the theory that the criminal is a reversion to a lower tjrpe. 
While it is doubtless true that these criminals have more physical 
defects than people in general, yet it is impossible to say just how 
many more, since a sufficient number of people in general have not as 
yet been studied with a thoroughness adequate to warrant trust- 
worthy comparison.^ Notwithstanding the advancement of this age, 
the serious study of normal living man has hardly commenced. 

Table 1. 



Per 
cent. 


Defects. 


1 Per 
cent. 


Defects. 


75 


Arm-reach greater than height. 


37 


Antitragus of ear large. 

Helix ofear rudimentary or absent. 


68 


Projection of lower jaw. 


37 


(S6 


Defective palate. 
Ears standing out. 


35 


Thick lips. 


65 


34 


Face not svnmietrical. 

Length of fingers greater than that of palm. 


65 


Eara adherent. 


34 


56 


Head defective in shape. 


32 


Mouth kept open. 


53 


Bumps on forehead prominent. 


28 


Skin dark. 


52 


Prominent cheek bones. 


25 


Nose crooked. 


51 


Teeth defective. 


21 


Hairy skin. 


37 


Occipital protuberance large. 







Table 2. 



Antecedents of 45 young criminals. 


No. 


Per 
cent. 


Antecedents of 45 young criminals. 


No. 


Per 
cent. 


Insanity: 
Father. . 




4 
17 


0.0 
8.88 
37.77 
46.66 
20.00 
32.00 
26.66 

37.77 
51.51 

77.77 

6.66 
13.33 


Nervous diseases— Continued. 
Other relatives 


43 

• 

22 

3 

28 

9 
6 
9 

8 
2 
29 


95.55 


Mother 


Alcoholism: 

Father 




Paternal and maternal relatives 


43.88 


In all 


21 
9 
16 
12 


Mother 


6.56 


Mental backwardness 


Other relatives. . . 


62.22 


Epilepsy or convulsions 

Hysteria 


Excess of coffee drinking: 
Father 


20.00 


Nervous character: 


Mother 


13.33 


Father 


17 
23 
35 


Other relatives 


20.00 


Mother 

other relatives 


Lung diseases: 

Father 


17.77 


Nervous diseases: 


Mother 


4.44 


Father , ■. ' 3 


Other relatives 


64.44 


Mother 


' 







o Foi complete list of these delects, see page 32. 
ff See " Man and abnormal man," page 490. 
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ANTECEDENTS. 

Of the 65 criminals studied it was possible to obtain data as to 
antecedents in only 45 cases. The number of defects is doubtless 
much below the reaUty, as there are so many temptations to conceal 
thBm. The most frequent hereditary taints are : (1) Nervous diseases, 
95 per cent; (2) lung diseases, 64 per cent; (3) alcoholism, 62 per 
cent; (4) insanity, 47 per cent; (5) epilepsy, 32 per cent; (6) mental 
backwardness, 20 per cent. 

The prominence of nervous diseases suggests the results of extreme 

Eressure due to the abnormal conditions of modem life. The author 
as indicated this in detail in Senate Document entitled '^ Man and 
abnormal man,*' pages 440-441, 446. 

A STUDY OF 200 CHILDREN FROM 6 TO 12 YEARS OF AGE IN A 

REFORMATORY. 

Of these children 134 were abandoned children, 13 had been in the 
poorhouse, and the majority of these had committed crime before, 
44 had been vagabonds, and 19 beggars, 146 thieves, and 33 embez- 
zlers. The social surroundings of those children were substantially 
the same, coming from the lower classes and being in the same insti- 
tution, having tne same school advantages, and being bom in the 
same city. 

In 10 cases the father was insaiie, in 14 the mother; epilepsy was 
f oimd in the father in 1 1 instances, in the mother 1 5 times, and in sisters 
and brothers 7 times. Other nervous diseases were found in the 
father in 2 cases, and in the mother in 24 cases. In 78 cases the 
father was an alcoholic, in 5 the mother, and in 2 both parents; 22 J 
per cent (45) were illegitimate, about 10 per cent more than the 
general average for the city. 

In 47 cases the father was dead, in 29 the mother, and in 13 both 
parents; in 15 cases the father and mother lived apart, and in 4 cases 
thev lived in coijcubinage. There now remain 80 cases in which the 
children might have normal home training, but unfortunately, in 48 
of these the father, in 24 the mother, and in 15 both parents, left 
home in the daytime to go out to work. In 6 cases extreme poverty 
and in 15 sickness of parents prevented the children from having any 
education and training. 

It is noteworthy that so few of the parents were criminals; in 8 
cases the father and in 7 the mother had been convicted of crime. 

In 24 children rickets was present, in 9 hereditary syphilis, in 12 
scrofula, in 4 hydrocephalus, in 49 there were found injunes or wounds 
on the head, 15 of which must have affected the mental condition. 
In 25 cases there were chronic diseases. 

In at least 68 children there was mental weakness; of these 35 were 
morally deficient, 7 were hysterical, 5 had paronoia. 

In 52 cases the anterior circumference of the head was greater than 
the posterior, and in 122 instances the reverse was true; in 26 cases 
the two circumferences were equal, 128 were brachy cephalic, 58 
mesocephalic, and 14 dolechocephalic. 

There were 4 cases of microcephaly, 9 of trochocephaly, 36 showed 
a degree of asymmetry, 49 limoose coronal suture, 32 bulging out 
of the parietal eminence, 14 a depression in the parietal occipi- 
tal region, 21 with retreating forehead, 11 with large superciUary 
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ridges, 42 with temporal muscle, 19 with irregular limits to where the 
hair begins, 30 with wrinkles in the. f oreheaa, 12 with asymmetrical 
spots in the iris, 30 with adherent ear lobes, 17 with ears unsym- 
metrical as to size and insertion, 31 with Darwinian nodules, 20 with 
Wildermuth ear, 14 with decayed teeth, 21 with gap in row of teeth, 
39 with irregulariy inserted teeth, 43 with high standing gums, 41 
with torsus palatmus, 26 with birthmarks. Other stigmata were 
found in 134 cases. Of the 83 normal children there were only 5 
with no stigma. 

There was no unusual number with abnormal sensibilities. There 
was no conspicuous abtuseness to pain. The general physical devel- 
opment of the children was good, corresponding to the favorable 
hygienic conditions in which they Uved. A striking physical develop- 
ment was noted in 17 cases, and a very defective one in 7 cases; 4 were 
left-handed and 1 ambidextrous. 

Nervous abnormalities were not specially frequent; 10 had strabis- 
mus, 17 dij0ference of pupils, 23 facial irregularities, 16 with no abdomi- 
nal reflex, 6 had convulsive tics, and 8 stuttered; 17 others had various 
nervous abnormalities. 

Out of the 200, 83 were tattooed, a relatively large number. The 
tattooing consisted in the simplest forms, as heart, arrow, crown, 
coat of arms, initials, banner, cross, anvil, anchor, ship, sailor, 
dolphin, snake, women, bracelet, ring, head, athlete, dumb-bell, 
Indian, tomahawk, horse^s head, clown, halfHsaoon. Thie location of 
the tattooing was on the arm, except in three cases, in which it was on 
the breast. Of the 83 normal children 32 were tattooed; of the 68 
.mentally defective 21 were tattooed. The cause of the tattooing was 
due mostly to imitation, it being a common practice in the institution. 

Table 3. 



Ear. 



Criminal, 
per cent. 



Normal, per cent. 



Men. 



Women. 



Insane, 
per cent. 



Pavilllon regular 

Lobe adherent 

Outjutting 

Of Wildermuth 

Antihelix prominent 



29.2 

25 

24 

18 

14.2 



50.55 
26 
12.5 
6.2 



13 
3.2 
9.12 

11.5 



46 

39 
4.2 
6.26 

26 



We will add here a few tables giving the results of some minor 
studies. Table 3 gives the results of study of the ears in different 
classes of people by Gradenigo. 

Table 4 gives the results of the investigations of Ottolenghi and 
Maupat6 as regards the nose in thieves. 

Table 4. 



Nose in thieves. 


ottolenghi, 
per cent. 


Maupate, 
percent. 


Nose in thieves. 


Ottolenghi, 
per cent. 


Maupatfi, 
per cent. 


Rectilinear 


40.00 
23.00 
32.13 
30.92 


50.0 
37.6 
31.25 


Large 


53.28 
31.33 
37.50 


18.75 




Flat 




Base elevated 


Crooked 


37.5 


Short 
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It has been said that thieves have large noses and swindlers pointed 
noses, but the number investigated is so small as to make such a 
conclusion merely tentative. 

Marro gives in Table 5 the antecedents of criminals indicating the 
possible influence of hereditary conditions. Alcoholism, cerebro- 
spinal diseases, and immorality in character play the most prominent 
part. 

Tablb 5. 



Antecedents. 



Father, 
percent. 



Mother, 
per cent. 



Ancestors, 
paternal, 
per cent. 



Ancestors, 
maternal, 
I)eroent. 



Alcoholism 

Oldaee 

Insamty 

Cerebro-spinal diseases 

Epilepsy 

Immorality or violent temper 

Consumptoin 

Criminality 



41 
32 

9.2 
21.1 

1.7 
22.6 

5.1 

3.3 



6.1 
17 
3.3 
18 

.9 

11.3 

10.1 

.3 



2.7 



4.1 



According to Lombroso and Blomberg those addicted to the use 
of alcoholic liquors are frequent among the antecedents of thieves, 
as indicated in Table 6. 

Table 6. 



Epilepsy in parents of— 


Lombroso, 
percent. 


Marro, 
percent. 


Epilepsy in parents of— 


Lombroso, 
per cent. 


Marro, 
percent. 


Thieves 


2.1 
1.2 

5.0 
3.9 


3.3 


Insanity in parents: 

Thieves.. 


6.4 
14.3 




Violators 


14.5 


Suicide of parents: 

Thieves 


5.1 


Parents addicted to drinlc: 
Thieves 


46.0 


Violators 













THE CRIMINAL-BORN CHILD. 

In accordance with the belief of Dietrich, the child to be described 
illustrates the criminal type. 

Carlo was 10 years old, 110 centimeters in height, weight 18 kilo- 
grams, length of head 170 millimeters, width of head 140 millimeters, 
circumference of head 505 millimeters. The child was very short 
for its age, its head was very large (macrocephaly), its eyes large, 

f listening, and projecting prominently from the orbits. A little 
own covered the forehead. The child had a snub nose, the sutures 
of the head were prominent and easy to feel, the teeth were very 
sihidkaiidgriegillaiit^aMtangcd, Iainditbeizyg0i»a weirft(py9PWeRtt- uThe 
:>fv'ynalifilaMliqftB3afcii(rEi]d'iii^iaii^^ ^h^^fg^gsi- 

asDindiefttgfiviaiSQtWB eight wrist, 2 on left wrist, and 2 on the tongue. 
Electrical sensibility on righTAM>$3 dn left 15; sensibility to pain on 
right 15, on left 25 . Thft f«.t.hftr Hiftd of pnftiiTnoTiia ftt_41l 1^1^ was a 



s ickly; had s ever cnnare 



of W 10TY1 thrftft ATA livinp j. ^^^ 






rbiev£ight after .its birth2the child HiftSnd^^iA^ttP treat and caiused the 
yi(iUtQj»>v-^„^.4^«^vli«. «4.i.^ fcilL^4M2hia«e*i:^^u:i^ ^-Uu s^*(it haWts, 
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_ bi te ajid 'scratc h' Other cm ldrenj^ He began to drink |wine. '. le was a 
liar. He began to steal wEen 2 years of age. TKechild since^itslblrth 
had been suDJect to 3tBictic^]np^iiL-kei6te6|iificid to spells of vertigo. 
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He was very uncleanly. At school his desire to steal increased con- 
tinually; he would steal from his schoolmates; he would put hia 
hand into the pocket of his sister, stealing her money to buy candy. 
He read bad books. He was very fond of his aunt, and was sent to 
her after the death of his mother. He had an intense hatred for 
anyone who did him the least wrong, and sought opportunity for 
revenge. 

According to Dietrich the following are some of the principal stig- 
mata of the criminal type: Plagiocephaly, megalocephaly, micro- 
cephaly, prognathism, irregularity of teeth, ears outstanding, hyper- 
trophy or genital organs, asvmmetrv of face, inequality of body, 
especially the eyes, ears, hands, and feet. In many cases bad secret 
habits are practiced from the earliest periods. It should be noted 
that no individual would have all those stigmata, yet would have 
some of them in a striking way. 

REFERENCES. 

1. Senate Document No. 187, Fifty-eighth Congress, third session. 

2. Maupat6. Recherches d'Anthropolo^e Criminelle chez les enfants. 

3. A Pmn for the Study of Man (by writer), Senate Document No. 400, Fifty-sev- 
enth Congress, first session. 

4. L'emajit criminal-n6, Centralblatt ftir Nervenheilkunde und Pftychiatrie, 1894* 

n.-^DECAY OF FAMILY LIFE AND INCREASE OF CHILD CRIME. 

Now and then in different countries fears are expressed that the 
number of births is scarcely enough to compensate for the deaths. 
Not only is a tendency to sterility mcreasing, out people seem to care 
less for their offsprmg. Infant asylums, orphanages, poorhouses, 
and charitable institutions generally are increasing. The number of 
the disinherited, thrown upon public or private charitj, grows daily. 
New institutions are being opened to palliate new miseries, seeking 
the aid of the State or community. But, strange to say, the family 
is being effaced; its r61e is lessened, family training and education are 
becoming a luxury. 

On the one hand, the increase in the struggle for existence; on the 
other hand, desire for ease and pleasure, which characterizes our 
age; in a word, misery and selfishness, cause the reduction of births 
and the abandonment of the child to the charge of servants, who 
relieve the parents of all care and anxiety. 

Sometimes children are much inferior to their parents. This may 
be due to the influence of servants from whom the children receive 
most of their early training. 

CAUSES. 

According to Tarde, the causes of the great increase of crime are, 
in part, the same as those which cause the diminution of births. 
The propagation of doctrines which have destroyed the traditional 
principles of religion, of * morality, and of the family without pro- 
viding anything in their place has weakened society at its roots. 
Also, the growing ambition for social ascendency creates new needs, 
and makes necessities out of things not long since called luxuri^l 
It has been shown that the number of births decrease in proportion 
as the family needs increase. This may be related to the increase 
of crime. The exodus to the cities causes detachment from home 
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and fireside, and frequently nnclassing of indiyiduals, tending to 
break family ties. 

Then not only the increase of poverty, but the making the masses 
more conscious of their needs, by the increase of wealth, tends to 
general discontent. Thus some explanation may be given of the 
parallel increase of crime, wealth, and sterility. 

There is also the increase of alcoholism, one of the main causes of 
crime. 

I LABOE FAMILIES FAVORABLE. 

The reasons that cause fewer children are the same as those that 
lead to parental nejglect in the rearing of children. One reason favor- 
ing lai^ families is, that a father with little authority and morality, 
when he has seven or eight children, feels the necessity of supervision 
over them; but a strict father, with only one or two children, is liable 
to be too indulgent with them. 

IDEA OF STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE UNFAVORABLE. 

Ifj instead of the principles of traditional religion, as kindness, 
modesty, devotion, and sacrifice, social life is to be considered in 
accordance with modem tendencies as primarily a battle and struggle 
for existence, and that it is good that it is so; if the public should 
actually believe this, what an impulse it would give to crime, suicide, 
and insanity! 

CITY LIFE UNFAVORABLE.* 

The almost universal tendency to live in cities causes a decay of 
the country life. An English writer savs of his own country that 
"The rush of life, the desire of wealth, the passion for exciting 

Eleasures among the well-to-do, the high rents, the distance men 
ave to travel to their work, the insecurity of that work, the daily 
labor of married women, and, perhaps, the greatest of all, the public 
house, all combine to make the happy homes of old England, so far 
as the poorer classes are concerned, a figure of speech and a poetical 
dream." This is, to some extent, true of the United States. Yet 
the old-fashioned home is the best place yet known for the training 
of a child. But such homes, owing to conditions beyond control, 
are growing fewer and fewer. 

The great bulk of youthful offenders come from those homes where 

Earental control ana interest are lax or nonexistent. This is, per- 
aps, one. of the main causes of the general increase of crime among 
the yoimg. 

PARENTS WHO GET RID OF THEIR CHILDREN. 

Many persons desire to get rid of their children at the expense of 
the state. Some have connived at their children's evil ways, some 
have even placed money so that their children might take it and be 
brought into custody, thus ridding themselves of the care and expense 
of their offspring. 

«See "Man and Abnormal Man," pages 446, 453. 
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If such parents were compelled to have their children at home, 
could such a home be beneficial to any child? While no one is in 
favor of encouraging parents to place their children upon pubUc 
charity, yet as the children are not to blame for having such parents, 
they snould have first consideration. 

AGES 12 TO 14 A CRITICAL TIME. 

It has been found in France that, from 12 to 14, boys are most fre- 
quently sent to reformatories, and girls from 14 to 15 years of age. 
The ages of 12 for the boys and 14 for the girls are critical. This is 
the time when the children of the poor seek employment, escaping 
the control of the school, without coining back under the charge oi 
the parents. At this age, also, passions begin to develop and youth 
becomes an easy prey to the temptations of the street. Thus the 
school is, in itself, a safeguard as long as the child attends it, but it 
also seems to indicate that the school is incapable of arming the 
pupil against the temptations of life when he has ceased to attend. 

Pascal called the cnild a Uttle impulsive being, who is pushed in- 
differently toward good or evil, according to the infiuences which 
surround him. Like soft clay, of whatever form, it can not resist the 
hand of the potter. 

MOST CHILDREN CAN BE SAVED. 

The great majority of children can be saved if taken in time. There 
are, however, a few naturally depraved and vicious children, many 
of whom come from debauched or drunken parents, presenting phys- 
ical and mental stigmata, in epilepsy, imbecilitv, and insanity, who 
are called degenerates. Many of tnese are, doubtless, incorrigible. 

DEFECTIVE PARENTAGE. 

There are parents who are unworthy and others incapable or 
negligent. There are mothers and fathers, who, by their conduct or 
bad treatment, put their children in peril. These are mostly drunkards. 

The family ties are weakened by death of both or one of the par- 
ents, by disease, and by poverty. Against these little or notning 
can be done. 

The movement of the people from the coxmtry to the city and the 
floating <?hurp.Qt^ olithe population tend, with the loss of native 
(iigJrwn(Cv' tpr,l^QQ0i\r(jfo^ijr ,8^jitim^p;jb., ji^^f^^^^^^ 
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work, leaving the children at home alone or in the charge of other 
people. Formerly the father came home early from work and 
greeted his children, adding to the influence of tne mother by firm- 
ness and kindness. Now the father may return late, or only to 
remain a short time, and then goes to the saloon, or to fulfill some 
so-called political duties. 

SCHOOL CAN NOT SUPPLANT FAMILY LIFE. 

It may be suggested that the school supply this want of family 
training for the young; but the school-teacher has too Uttle time 
and opportunity to accomplish such a heroic task; and even if he 
shoula succeed to any extent, the results of his labor might be 
destroyed by the bad conditions surrounding such children out of 
school hours. To help the child withstand modem temptations there 
is more need than ever of right moral feeling, firmness of will, and 
moral resistance; such characteristics can not be produced by 
theoretical teaching alone. 

EFFORTS OF THE STATE. 

The State has been trying to do something through laws punishing 
the guilty — by reformatories, houses of refuge, industrial schools, 
juvenile courts, indeterminate sentence, etc. — ^but this is after the 
disease is discovered; the bam is locked after the horse is stolen. 
However much good the State has done, crime among the young is 
increasing proportionally faster than the population. One great 
need is methods directly preventive. While all the means now 
employ^ed by the State doubtless' tend to prevent crime, yet they 
are mainly indirect. The need is to modihr as much as possible the 
conditions that lead to crime; to nullify the sources of the disease. 

CRIME SHOULD BE ATTACKED AT ITS ROOTS. 

Just as every State employs a health officer, not only to stop but 
to prevent disease, so theBtate should make provision for preventing 
crime by employment of the best methods known to science and 
sociology.* That is, instead of palUative measures, the causes of 
crime should be first sought out. Just as in cholera, once the dread 
of nations, the discovery of its cause has made it a rare disease, so in 
crime the investigation of its causes may result in lessening it greatly. 

SHdri* ' ^S^^'cit^ itn***A1^(^RABLE. 
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INJURY OF PUBLICITY. 

If the boy has a sense of honor, he will be greatly injured through 
the pubKcation of his crime and punishment. Or the boy who, up 
to the present, was a nobody sees himself suddenly in the limelight, 
his name and photograph in the papers, long speeches made wmch 
concerned him only, his counsel's eloquence may have given him 
freedom from punishment with the applause of the public. All this 
flatters the boy; he feels he is more important and far superior to 
his former schoolmates or companions, among some of whom he may 
be a hero. Crime is not so bad, after all; prison is easy and rather 
interesting. This is somewhat the general impression left upon 
the young. 

EDUCATION AND CRIME.^ 

Montesquieu said, '^We receive three different or contrary kinds of 
education — one from our parents, another from our teachers, and 
another from the worid." This is still true to-day. The family, if 
not bad, is often indifferent to the children's education. Some do not 
know how; others do not desire to try to correct the defects of their 
children. The trend of modem education seems to be to develop the 
mind rather than to form the character. 

The education that tenement-house children receive from the 
world while playing in the streets tends to develop whatever is bad 
in their nature, though no doubt it sharpens their wits, producing a 
type of street urchin or slum child. 

MORAL EDUCATION.* 

A general defect in education seems to be giving too much weight 
to the intellectual and rationalistic side of nature, and too little to 
moral impulses. This boy stole because he was ignorant; no, he 
stole because of his bad social or parental surroundings, which are 
also the cause of his ignorance, he not having the means to obtain 
an education. Goethe says to liberalize the mind without giving one 
control of his character is bad. 

While reform in education to establish moral character may do 
much in lessening crime, by making the young more able to resist 
temptation, yet it has its limits, especially if the press is allowed to 
publish broaacast matter that is injurious for youthful minds. 

ni. YOUNG CRIMINALS AND HEREDITY. 

From a moral point of view there are two general classes of children: 
(1) Those who are timid, gentle, just, loyal, and good; (2) those who 
are hardened, turbulent, deceitml, vain, and wicked; they have bad 
intentions, they take pleasure in injuring others; they are irritable 
or without discipline, and unfortunately may have little intelligence. 
Education, religion, and fear of punishment have little influence upon 
them. But these children with such inward natures are not insane, 
nor imbeciles, nor idiots. Unfavorable surroundings develop their 
bad instincts. They love risks, play truant, beg, steal, commit arson, 
and sometimes do not hesitate to murder. 



oSee ''Man and Abnormal Man," pages 414, 419. 
&See ''Man and Abnormal Man," pages 41(i-418. 
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From these children come our yoxmg criminals who may be divided 
into three classes: First, criminals by adventure; second, criminals by 
nature, and, third, criminals who are mentally weak, though not 
insane. 

CRIMINALS FROM ADVENTURE. 

This class are specially inclined to seek freedom, having a desire to 
know, a curiosity, which through hearing or reading stories of adven- 
ture, causes them to leave home. 

A boy, for instance, obtains enough money by theft to buy a ticket 
on the railroad. He arrives at his destination, but, curious enough, 
he experiences a feeling of isolation. Then fear comes upon hun. 
He does not enjoy his escapade and hastens to return. 

In other cases the motive may be lower, taking the form of desire 
for personal satisfaction. Then follow crimes where the desire is to 
appropriate something that has been coveted for some time. The 
resistance against sohcitation becomes weak. Thus stealing begins 
in stores and bazaars, where it is so easy to reach little things. Iso- 
lated, tempted by what he sees, and with no immediate obstacle in 
view, the cnild yields to the impulse. The children who commit such 
crimes are not necessarily bad or perverse. 

CRIMINALS BY NATURE. 

This class of juvenile criminals manifest lack of moral feeling, 
impulsiveness, absence of remorse, and instinctive evil doing. 

Some can almost be recognized at first sight. The first class shows 
repentance; the prison disconcerts and n-ightens them. But the 
second class have neither pride nor fear; they lie with audacity, 
attributing to others what they have done themselves. Some of 
them are chiefs of little bands, often well organized to steal. They 
have all the vices, which they avow with revolting cynicism. They 
seem also to have an instinctive appetite for alcoholic drinks. 

A BAND OF YOUNG CRIMINALS. 

A band of three attempted to steal jewels from a window. The 
chief was 10 years old; he had a brazen face; he was vigorous for 
his age. Under him was a comrade 12 years of age, rachitic, intelH- 

fent, but passive. There was another lad of 13 years. One of the 
and, who was assigned by the chief to rob the window, held it up 
with the left hand while with his r^ht hand he took some rings. But 
the window was too heavy, so he let it drop. It broke, and they all 
fled on accoxmt of the noise. All were arrested. When the chief 
learned that one of the band had thrown the rings away in the street, 
owing to the haste, he could not refrain from reproaching his com- 
rade for not having saved himself and kept the rings, which could 
have been sold. 

This chief was a criminal by nature and habit. He was not 
wanting in intelligence, but he had no moral sense; he Was an open 
enemy of society and its laws, which opposed his criminal appetites. 
Some of these children live in a home where there is constant strife 
between the parents. From witnessing such brutal scenes, the main 
cause of which is alcoholism, they become brutal and violent them- 
selves. Without supervision durmg the day, spending long hours in 
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the street; without any affection natural to a child, they begin to 
doubt that they have any duties; they are disposed to do what they 
have seen done, and the power of imitation becomes effective. 

CRIMINALS WEAK MENTALLY. 

The third class is composed of those who are mentally weak. 
These have all degrees of mental feebleness. Degenerates belong to 
this class. Before they commit crime they generally show excessive 
mobility of sentiments and ideas, an inequality of feelings, excitation, 
and then depression. 

This class and the criminals by nature furnish most of the heredi- 
tary criminals. 

CRIMINAL HEREDITY. 

The &st time a child is tempted to steal, there must be something in 
him to be tempted. That something is part of his nature and is 
hereditary. 

This hereditary something or tendency can be increased by bad. and 
decreased by good environment. 

A child is a thief when this tendency to steal is too strong for him to 
resist in connection with the environment. 

He is a thief by nature if this tendency is so strong that he can not 
resist it under ordinary circumstances — that is, in an environment 
where the great majority of children would be able to withstand 
temptation. 

He is a thief by occasion if the environment be the real cause of his 
downfall. That is, if this tendency to steal and all forces in him 
resisting this tendency balance each other more or less, bad environ- 
ment can easily cause him to fall. 

The problem then reduces itself to the relation of three forces: (a) 
tendency to steal^ (&) all in the child's nature that resists this tend- 
ency, and (c) environment, mental, moral, and physical. 

In almost all children force h doubtless exceeds force a, otherwise 
there would be many more juvenile criminals, for there are a large 
number of children in environment that tempts them to steal. Force 
a has more of the hereditary element in it than force &, because there 
^ are many forces, as fear of police or»punishment, which have increased 
force b. In fact, much of force b may have come originally from the 
environment. 

■■; . ..,..,;.,.-, ..,.• .^ LA'V^r ^ OF HEREDITY. 
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Many sons of criminals become honest men, and too frequently 
sons of honest men become criminals. 

CASES ILLUSTRATING POWER OF ENVIRONMENT. 

A father committed a brutal murder; the son became a model 
yoimg man. 

In a family of brigands the son was taken to other surroxmdings 
and grew up to be an honest laboring man. 

The father was a thief and a camorrist. The elder son, who alwavs 
lived with him, was like his father. The second son, who at the 
age of 3 was taken to another city, became an exemplary young man. 

It is well known that in families with diseases of a neurotic heredi- 
tary nature the sons who are separated from their families in early 
life are less affected than those who remain at home. 

HEREDITARY CASES. 

Girl murderer, 2i years of age: The parents were ItaUans; the 
father worked in a factory; there were tnree children, the eldest a 
girl 7 years of age, the second a girl 2i years, and a little baby boy 
6 months of age. In the morning the mother went out to work; the 
father slept at home in the daytime, as he worked nights. 

The eldest daughter was taking care of her little sister; she had 
just got up and was not yet dressed, when she discovered that her 
sister had urinated on the floor; she reprimanded her and said she 
would tell her mother when she came home. Under the fear of this 
threat the little sister, 2^ years old, seized a long butcher knife on 
the table, and while her older sister was bent over she approached 
her, and with all her force cut her in the lower lateral right side of her 
thorax. Then she quietly replaced the knife on the table. The 
wound measured 3 centimeters in length. 

.Measurements of the child assassin were: Height, 80.5 cm.* arm 
reach, 76.5 cm.; maximum length of head, 165 mm.; maximum 
width, 155 mm.; transverse diameter, 130 mm.; cephalic index, 78; 
horizontal circumference of head, 484 mm. ; vertical circumference of 
head, 310 mm.; frontal diameter, 118 mm.; height of face, 100 mm.; 
ear — ^length, 44 mm. 

There was no plagiocephalv nor facial asymmetry. The forehead 
was prormnent; the frontal bosses especially so; the ears were also 
prominent, the thickness of the lobes was more than the average; 
teeth were good and regularly implanted. There was nothing 
abnormal in the hands. 

The child was fairly well developed for its age and showed no 
trace of rickets. It was bom at term, but in a state of asphyxiation. 
The child was nursed by its mother for two months, then was sent 
away from its parents fourteen months. It never had convulsions; 
it slept very poorly. It was extremely violent, and was subject to 
frequent spells of anger, but it never cried. After the crime it man- 
ifested no emotion, nor regret; it never displayed any cruelty to 
animals. The mother was violent, but had no nervous disease; the 
father was of a quiet disposition, never becoming angry. 

The child had a grave and serious face and a sad expression. 
While being measured it did not manifest the least emotion. 
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MURDEBEB AND THIEF BY NATURE. 

An intelligent young criminal, an adolescent, son of an alcoholic, 
attempted to assassinate his benefactor in order to obtain a few 
dollars. In prison he manifested a most complete cynicism; he did 
not wish to be considered a common, timid, or repentant criminal; 
he admitted he wished to be one of the celebrated malefactors. 
Speaking of his using absinthe to excess, he said he imitated the 
principal defect of his father, who drank absinthe. His ideals were, 
ma word, to kill, steal, and massacre. At another time he said 
"Now, I am detained in order to go before the court; there will be 
many persons there, and the newspapers will talk about me.'^ 

POISONING AND INCENDIARISM. 

This young boy was 15 years of age; employed as an apprentice 
in a provision store. In the six months he was at this store he 
committed the folio whig crimes: 

On June 20 he put sulphuric acid in his employer's coffee cup, 
but by accident nothing happened. 

In the same month he threw a piece of burning sponge imder the 
stairs, but nothing caught fire. 

On July 5, at 5 o'clock in the morning, in gettiog up, he threw a 
burning match xmder the chair upon which hung the aressing gown 
of his employer; it took fire. 

In the middle of the same month he poured sulphuric acid into a 
bowl and sold it to a woman. He fienied at first his attempts to 
set fire, but admitted the attempt at poisoning, saying that he had 
no bad intentions against the person or the fortune of nis employer, 
who also said that their relations were most friendly, and he could 
not explain the boy's conduct. The boy said he had an irresistible 
desire to do evil; but it was claimed that the police were the cause 
of his making this excuse. His former teacher and comrades said 
nothing unfavorable of his character. His father said he was endowed 
with good sentiments, but was like a child, playing with little children 
younger than his sister, who was 5 years old. 

i He was a well-developed boy; his head leaned forward; his face 
gave the impression of simpleness. 

BOY 10 YEARS OF AGE ATTEMPTING MURDER. 

This boy was playing on the stairs in the house; a little girl 
neighbor was sitting on one of the steps and was in the way of the 
boy, who told her to go away. But the little girl, 3 years old, did 
not get out of the boy's way. He struck her; she cried; he took 
her by the neck, half choking her, she falling down upon her back. 
He was afraid; he dragged her to the closet at the head of the stairs 
and shut her up and then ran away. She was partially suffocated. 
She was found crying hi the closet. When arrested the boy ad- 
mitted the facts; lie had no excuses, but said: '^She cried too hard, 
so I shut her up." 

His mother had lost two children who had epileptic convulsions; 
she herself had hemiplegia on the right; also had aphasia. The 
father was not well balanced, having most exaggerated literary pre- 
tensions. For three months this boy had chorea; he was intelligent. 
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learning to read and write easily; he also drew patterns and designs. 
Some of these were of most terrible character, indicating violent 
death. 

BOY MURDERER AT 13 AND 19 YEARS OF AGE. 

He assassinated a boy 9 years old. When answering c[uestions by 
the court he was in tears frequently. He was robbing oirds' nests in 
company with his little Comrade, after which they sat upon the 

Soimd. He began to whittle little sticks with his comrade s knife, 
is conurade became vexed, hit him on the back with a small stick, 
and called him a pig. This made the elder 'boy angry and he struck 
the younger boy with the knife in the neck, causing mm to be stupe- 
fied, but stammering out something which the assassin did not under- 
stand. He then stabbed him in the neck a second time, killing him. 
Then he threw the knife far away and also the hat of his victim and 
hastened to the father of the boy, saying that he and his son had 
been pursued by an enraged man and that he had with great difficulty 
been able to escape. The father, dismayed, accepted the story of the 
voung assassin, who led him first in a different direction and then 
brou^t him to the scene of the crime. The boy was at first not sus- 
pected. When confronted with the body of his victim he appeared 
callous and kept whistling. 

There were certain extenuating circumstances for the assassin. 
He had been an orphan since 2 years of age. His parents, though 
respectable, were gruff in their treatment of him. He was brought 
up Dy the second wife of his father, who spoilt him by being too easy 
with him. 

He was sentenced to seven years' imprisonment. After serving 
his time, his brother took him mto his home with a view of helping 
him. 

His brother's wife, a young woman 27 years of age, was found dead 
in the house; her throat was cut in several places. Suspicion fell upon 
the brother of her husband, now 19 years of age. For six months 
this young murderer was observed carefully by two medical experts, 
who concluded that he was in a slight degree a degenerate, but not at 
all insane or imbecile. 

When brought before the court he said very coolly that an^indomi- 
table desire to kill had pursued him since childhood. He had strug- 
gled against this, but without success. Being alone with his brother's 
wife, the desire to kill her arose; he could not resist it, he said. ^'I 
regret it, but thou shouldst die,'' and seizing the young woman he cut 
her with his shoemaker's knife several times in the throat. These 
woimds were of the same character as those he inflicted upon his 
little comrade; that is, exactly as cattle are killed in slaughterhouses. 
After this murder he very coolly made preparations for a voyage, 
and in half an hour he left the house, going directly to the sta- 
tion and traveled about continually for several days, then he 
returned to the city and made himself known to the police, as he 
had done in his previous murder. 

He was condemned to imprisonment for life, receiving his sentence 
with the most indifferent coolness. 

He had worked at the butcher's trade in early youth. 
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BOY WITH HEREDITARY TAINT. 

The boy was 11 years old; his father was a nervous person, violent, 
a drinker and gambler; his mother was extremely nervous, becoming 
exceedingly angry on the least provocation. 

He was an apt pupil, when so disposed. But he was lazy, greedy, 
untruthful, andjealous ; he played truant at school continually, declaring 
he had had enough of school. For two months he went out everjr even- 
ing attending balls and other entertainments, not returning until after 
1 1 o'clock. In the day he did not wish to do anvthing ; he was always 
away. It appears that his father, when a boy, had the habit of sleep- 
ing outside. The son had little affection for his mother ; he did no t wish 
to Kiss her, nor have her kiss him. Brutal and treacherous, he would 
strike his sister, 14 years of age, defective in many ways and as bad 
as her brother. He would abuse everyone and become violently angry, 
threatening to break everything. Every effort was made to help tms 
child; nothing could be done. 

PHYSICIAL DEFECTS IN 65 YOUNG CRIMINALS. 



CRANIUM. 

Asjrmmetry: 

On left side 

On right side 

Macrocepnaly 

Microcephaly 

Scaphocephaly 

Acrocephaly 

Plagiocephalv 

^mbocephaly 

Head: 

Ve ry laige 

Oval 

Round 

Flat 

Pointed 

Sugar-loafed 

Brachycephaly 

Mesocephaiy 

Forehead: 

Receding 

Low 

Narrow 

Bosses: * 

Projecting 

Very prominent 

Superciliary arches promi- 
nent 

Parietal region: 

Fontanelies , 

Flat 

Bregma depressed or 

sensible 

Temporal region 

Lamodoid suture depressed, 
mastoid processes promi- 
nent 

Occipital protuberances large 
Face: 

Asymmetry. 

Round 

Long 

Triangular.. 
Zygoma prominent 
Upper jaw f 
Lower jaw large 
Eye: 

Eyebrows thick 

Eyebrows light brown . . . 

Eyebrows dark brown. . . 

Eyebrows black 

Eyelids many folds 



Number. 


Per cent. 


12 


18.46 


24 


36.92 


7 


10.77 


6 


7.69 


2 


3.07 


6 


9.23 


12 


18.46 


5 


7.69 


4 


6.15 


13 


20.00 


7 


10.77 


5 


7.69 


2 


3.07 


6 


9.23 


49 


76.38 


13 


20.00 


6 


9.23 


3 


4.61 


7 


10.77 


35 


58.84 


1 


L54 


17 


26.15 


4 


6.15 


15 


23.07 


10 


15.38 


26 


40.00 


32 


49.22 


24 


36.92 


22 


33.86 


8 


12.30 


4 


6.15 


4 


6.15 


34 


62.31 


43 


66.16 


22 


33.84 


18 


27.66 


11 


16.92 


44 


67.69 


10 


16.38 


6 


9.23 



CBANIUM— continued. 

Eye— Continued. 

Iris black 

Iris green 

Iris maroon 

Iris blue 

Iris gray 

Iris pigm^ted spots 

Pupils unequal 

Orbits far apart 

Mouth: 

Lips turned up 

Lips thin 

Lips thick 

Lips opened 

Lips prognathous 

Teeth large 

Teeth badly implanted . . . 

Precocity of wisdom teeth 

Teeth wide apart 

Teeth badly decayed 

Palate low and large 

Palate high 

Palate pointed vault — 
Nose: 

Large 

Short 

Long 

Straight 

Aquiline 

Snub 

R6ot very much de- 
messed 

Division wall* thick 

Orifices anterior-pos- 
terior 

Base of, horizontal 

Base of, raised 

Ears: 

Large 

Small 

Thick 

* Concave 

Asymmetrical 

Outjutting 

Helix, rudimentary or 
absent 

Helix, badly formed 

Helix, tubercle of Darwin. 

Helix, Wildermuth 

Antihelix badly formed . . 

Tragus bilobular 



Number. 



Per cent. 



13.83 
13.83 
33.84 
20.00 
13.83 
20.00 
3.27 
7.67 

24.6 
15.88 
35.38 
32.30 
22.07 
24.61 
26.65 
16.92 
15.38 
15.38 
7.69 
10.77 
47.69 

18.46 
9.23 
6.14 
30.75 
16.92 
23.07 

21.53 
9.23 

13.46 
6.16 
27.66 

10.77 
7.69 
20 

13.20 
29.23 
64.61 

33.84 
29.23 

9.23 
21.63 

7.69 
36.92 
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PHYSICAL DEFECTS IN 65 YOUNG CRIMINALS — Continued. 



CRANmM— continued. 

Sara— Continued . 

Traffus'conical , 

Antltragus voluminous . . 

Lobes small 

Lobes adherent 

rhorax large 

Body: 

Small for age , 

Large for age 

Slim 

Well developed 

Peet: 

Large 

Flat 

krm reach greater than 

height 

Fingera: 

Very long 

Very crooked 

Sands thin and long 

Skin: 

Very white , 

Dark 

Defective 

aair: 

Light brown or red 

Dark brown or black 

Scarcity 

Beard lighter than the hair . . 

PHYSICAL SIGNS Q¥ DE- 
QENERACY. 

Cranium: 

Microcephaly 

Macrocephaly 



Number. 


Per cent. 


15 


23.07 


14 


21.53 


14 


21.53 


47 


06.07 


9 


13.83 


2 


3.07 


5 


7.69 


9 


13.83 


7 


10.77 


2 


3.07 


9 


13.33 


49 


75.38 


1 


1.54 


2 


3.07 


4 


6.16 


20 


30.76 


18 


27.66 


6 


9.23 


11 


16.92 


13 


20 


6 


7^69 


4 


6.14 


5 


7.69 


7 


10.70 



PHYSICAL SIGNS OP DE- 
GENERACY— Continued . 

Forehead very receding 

Scaphocephaly 

Asymmetry 

Hydrocephaly 

Rickets 

Face, asvxometry 

Vault of palate narrow and 

deep 

Vault of palate pointed 

Division wall of nose divided 

Prominent zvgoma 

Prominent cheiek bones 

Prominent superciliary 

arches 

Orbital cavities wide apart. . 

Prognathism superior 

Prognathism inferior 

Prognathism double 

Lower jaw much developed . . 

Flat feet 

Amblyopia 

1 ris irregularly pigmented . . . 

Strabism 

Nystagmus 

Asymmetry of ears 

Outjutting ears 

Helix deformed 

Ear lobe adherent 

Small lobe or no lobe 

Prognathism of lips 

Teeth: 

Badlv implanted 

Too large 

Badly decayed 



Number. 



Per cent. 



9.23 
3.07 

56.07 
3.07 
4.61 

33.84 

12.30 
47.75 
26.16 
62.31 
62.31 

26.15 

9.23 

67.68 

12.60 

9.23 

33.84 

13.23 

7.69 

20 

9.23 

7.69 

29.23 

64.61 

29.23 

65.07 

21.53 

22.07 

26.65 
26.16 
16.38 



IV.— YOTTNG MXJBDERERS BY NATTTRE.a 
ASSASSINATION THROUGH LOW DESIRE.^ 

Case 1, — J. L.; 16 years old. While his father was in the hospital, 
he had been given lodgings and cared for by P., a workingman, who 
lived with a woman by whom he had had two children. Otherwise P. 
was a trustworthy man. J. L. attempted to assassinate the woman, 
without any provocation or grievance ; he admitted his purpose was 
violation. He had taken part in dressing an abscess of the breast, and 
this had made him desire to possess the woman ; but knowing that she 
would not consent, he had the idea of cutting her throat. But when 
lie saw the blood flow he was satisfied to take her purse containing a 
iollar or two. He was condemned to hard labor for life. One year 
previous he had been arrested for theft. 

The father of J. L. was addicted to drinking. The mother had died 
From chagrin and privation. The father was a man quick, hasty, and 
intemperate, but honest and intelligent. The mother was gentle in 
3haracter. Of her six children, the oldest was an excellent son; the 
second bom was convicted of setting fire to his employer's store, but he 
liad been treated brutally by his employer. There was no trace of 
insanity in the family. J. L. had no physical anomaly worthy of 
aotice. But he was of a sneaking character, irascible and bad, yet he 
liad intelligence, without being studious, and a certain intellectual 
baste, but always for reading bloody deeds of great criminals. He 

oSee " Man and abnormal man," pages 491, 493. 

6 Joly, Henri, Jeuns, Criminels Pansiens, Archives d. Antblopo\o^^cx\Hi\^L^^,^Si^^. 

38630—08 3 
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was little disposed to work, preferring to drink, smoke, and i 
himself; a case of crime pure and simple; no insanity, no si 
impulse, no remorse; a cynical boasting and a strange pride in 
an object of interest in the court. 

As soon as he had a little money he would try to have a good 
roam around, associate with little toughs, and drink absinthe; p 
ture liberty, irregular work, erratic life on the streets, evil coi 
ions^ all these combined at the same time to ruin him. 

He loved his mother a little when a child and listened to her 
But after her death he began to remain away from home, and 
went to his uncle. After ms uncle went away he soon left his f 
returning only when in great need, and frequenting naturally the 
sort of places. When J. L. was reproached by his father f( 
laziness and bad conduct, he answered, " He who works is foe 

Case 2. — A servant sentenced to fifteen years' confineme 

Srison. Previous to this he had served three days in jail for 
>n the 9th of February he formed the intention to murder his f 
servant and appropriate nis new clothes and watch. On th 
lowing day he took an ax into the stable, where he and his coi 
slept, and hid it there for use on the following night. Abe 
o'clock in the evening they both went to bed, his comrade havi 
a shirt and drawers, but the murderer removed only his coa 
boots. After both had talked awhile and his comrade had 
asleep the murderer slipped out of the bed^ procured the ax 
struck his comrade on tne head, and as he cned out he struck 
several times, then threw the ax down, grasped him by the t 
with his right hand, and held him a while to make sure he was 
then thre^;^ the body oflf the bed and cut the head off. He to< 
comrade's watch. After a while he went to another person, i 
hiih with a pitiful sound, and. weeping, told him that he and his 
rade were in a tavern, and tnat after he had returned to the i 
he found him upon the ground dead. 

Later he coniessed, showing no repentance and manifesting 
plete indifference. 

He was 17 years of age; had attended a country school ; hise 
tion was very defective. His father was a laborer and hard dr 
of roving disposition, not troubling himself about his childrc 
that his son was obliged to go out to work very early in life. 

At the time of his crime he had lived poorly, being emaciate* 
pale. He was stupid and very limited in intelligence. He pret< 
to be repentant so that he might receive as good treatment 
the officials as possible. 

He was 152 cm. in height, slender, a blond, symmetrical 
the forehead high and broad; lower jaw standing out very p 
nently; his look was agreeable and meek. Later he showed 
repentance; had many sleepless nights, and wept much on aC' 
of his crime. After two years and six months' imprisonment he 
of consumption. 

GaseS. — K the son of a proprietor in a little country vi 
He was 16 years of age. He said his parents lived with his 
that they quarreled much; that they had an altercation in 
of the house on the street. ^*I heard my mother cry for help; 
out to her at once, and saw that my mother had been kdh 
down; this made me so furious that I went after our gun loaded 
buckshot and shot my aunt; alas, she fell to the ground and ( 
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But the evidence showed that for a long time K had acted hate- 
fully and maliciously toward his aunt. CSten he had said: '^I will 
blot her out." His aunt went at noon to her daughter's with apail 
of milk. K saw her and resolved to shoot her on her return. With 
loaded gun he watched for her, standing at the street door, and shot 
her down as she came by him. Up to the last moment he denied 

Eremeditation. He never showed the least sign of repentance for 
is crime. 

K was healthy, strong, and well developed. There was no trace 
of insanity in his family. He had a limited schooling; had little 
intelligence, but a good memory. He was reserved and surly; 
talked little, very slow, and in a monotone, sometimes with a nasal 
sound. His sulky disposition continued. Later he seemed more 
cheerful; his laugh was unusually short and unpleasant. In a fit of 
an^er and discontentedness he twisted the neck of a canary bird off 
which, as a favor, had been left in his cell. He manifested neither 
sorrow nor regret. 

His outward nature corresponded to his bizarre, dull, and coarse 
inward character. He had a very broad head, a small, somewhat 
receding, but relatively high forehead; eyebrows scanty, eyebrow 
region arched; upper eyeUd drooping down; back of head flat; ears 
large, standing out; zygoma prominent and broad, distant from one 
another; chin small and pointed; hair thin, light brown. 

Frequently in his prison life it was necessary to discipline him. He 
was neglectful, sometimes insolent, of violent temper, and malicious. 
His mental condition grew worse, he becoming suspicious, apathetic, 
refusing food. Finally came into a demented, paranoic condition. 

BOY MURDERER AND DEGENERATE WITH PERVERTED HABITS. 

Case 4. — This boy (12 years of age) had been kept out of school fre- 
quently by his parents to help them at home. His father gave him a 
written excuse to take to his teacher, saying that he had been sick, 
which was not true. Moreover, his schoolmates had seen him on the 
street, and his teacher would hardly believe the excuse, so that the 
idea of going with this false excuse back to school was painful; so that 
instead of returning to school he walked around aimlessly in the streets 
of the city, meeting a little boy playing, by name Albert, who was 
the son of a ship machinist. The nttle boy with his long locks pleased 
him. He planned to have unnatural practices with the boy, promis- 
ing to take him to the Christmas market place and the hippodrome, 
and other amusements. The boy could not longer resist these prom- 
ises, and went with him. Coming first to a bridge in the harbor, the 
boy complained of sore feet; so they both rested in one of the water 
pavilions. He subsequently confessed that after having unnatural 
practices he feared that the child would tell its mother and that peo- 

Kle had seen him with the child, and that if he returned home with nim 
e would have to pass a man^s nouse who knew him well. When they 
were on the steps leading to the brink of the river, it came oyer him 
suddenly to shove him into the water, which he did, and leaving him 
struggling, he went away. He was convicted and sentenced to prison 
for eight years. 

He was 137 cm. in height, circumference of chest 71/76 cm., and waist 
circumference 63 cm.; he was small of stature; strong and symmet- 
rically built, and sexually not yet developed. His i^^x^o^ ^^3«> 
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Hebrews; his father was a bookbinder, with a very small salary. He 
also received some help from a society. The boy had one older and 
two younger sisters. 

There was an hereditary taint in the family. A 10-year-old son of 
his father's brother was restless, impulsive, and witn undeveloped 
moral sense. On the mother's side were three cases of insanity — m a 
brother and sister of her father and one of her sister's children. 
Though he was kept out of school a great deal, he was industrious 
when at school. 

His mother sent him five or six times weekly to sell things in dis- 
reputable houses, where unnatural practices were common. It was 
usually in the night he was sent to such places, when men were there, 
and naturally the next day he was unabfe to go to school. Doubtless 
he had learned these practices in this way, as he himself admitted. 
He showed no regret for his crime. 

A MUBDEBEB BY NATUEE. 

Case 5, — ^A boy 14 years of age. He alone, or in company with 
others, had assassinated an old limographer, who was a low character. 
He killed him with a stick of wood and took a small sum of money 
from him. The boy was shrewd enough to escape justice by false 
testimony. He attempted to kill a witness in tne presence of the 
judge. He had been convicted several times for theft. He suflFered 
the death penalty at 19 years of age. He killed his mistress to keep 
her from divulging the secret of his assassination of another. 

He was tall and slender and vigorous in constitution. His home 
surroimdings were good. *'You had education, training, good 
examples, all," said the judge. ''It is true," he answered. He 
studied at college, then at a special commercial school. He was 
given a position in one of the largest commercial houses, where he 
mspired the greatest confidence. He was sent out to foimd a branch 
establishment. Here he met an unfortunate acquaintance; then 
came races, gambling, women, dissipation, and crime. 

He said of his mistress that she was the only one who did not 
desert him in prison ; yet he murdered her on accoimt of jealousy. 

When he first met the executioner, after being sentenced to death, 
he was very cordial, saying: ''I know you well, sir. I have seen you 
come to the guillotine. Be tranquil. You will have no trouble 
with me." At the moment of execution he said, with a certain 
gentleness, ''Give my love to my parents." 

v.— LITTLE GntL ASSASSINS. 

Case 1. — Theresa, 12 years of age, kills a little boy 2 years old. Her 
father was an Arab, her mother a Spaniard. The father was a good 
workman, healthy in body and mind. He was accustomed to drink 
wine at meals and a little absinth mixed with water during the heat of 
summer, but he was not an alcoholic. He was brutal and often struck 
his daughter, but not without cause; he never deprived her of food. 
Theresa had a brother Il6n6 three years yoxmger. The mother was a 

food woman; she died when Theresa was 9 and R6n6 6. After 
er death the children were neglected, the father being away at work 
all day, and too fatigued at night to give attention to his children. 
Theresa took care of the house, but did it very poorly. If she did 
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not receive the caxe and caresses of her father, she often was slapped 
by him, for neglecting to prepare the evening meal, and for other 
bad faults. She grew worse, when her father slapped her she would 
take vengeance upon her brother by striking him. But he soon became 
strong enough to defend himself. Theresa began to steal; she took 
from the bureau of one of her mother's relatives 200 francs; but 
fearing she was suspected she threw the money back into the room 
of the person to whom it belonged. At another time she took some 
clothes from a clothesline, whicn were never foimd. She was espe- 
cially dishonest in buying provisions for her father. Complaints also 
of small thefts were made by the neighbors. 

One of the child's faults was extreme vindictiveness. When pun- 
ished by her father, she would sometimes leave, and remain outdoors 
several days and nights, or at the neighbors, who could not prevail 
upon her to return home; once when punished she sought means to 
poison her father. Later she said, when her father punished her, 
she became confused and did not know what she did. 

Her character was bad notwithstanding her age. Pretending to 
go to see her father, she went to the room of an Italian workman with 
whom she had improper relations. The father moved with his 
family onto a farm m another neighborhood, where Theresa found a 
real ttiend who was second mother to her. Madam G, whom Theresa 
said treated her well in every way, helping her in her household 
duties, and giving her many little things. * Madam G had a little 
daughter two and one-half years old, who used to follow the children 
about the farm. R6n6 said that Theresa had tried several times to 
drown this little girl in the trough for watering the horses, but the 
frequent passing of the workmen had prevented her; that she told 
him several times that she wanted to drown the child. 

One morning Theresa and her brother went out with the little 
child of Madam G. Theresa, in passing the horse trough, told her 
brother she was going to throw the child in and drown her, but the 
passing of some worlmien prevented her. Then, leading the child by 
the hand, with her brother following, she came to a covered reservou: 
of masonry used for distilling purposes, with an opening covered by a 
trapdoor. Theresa climbed up on a wagon at the side of the reservoir 
ana then lifted the little child up. Her brother remained back of the 
wagon in fright, because his sister told him she was going to drown 
the little girl. Then she passed from the wagon to the top of the 
reservoir with the child. Removing the cover, she took tne child 
under the arms and, holding her over the opening, let her fall into the 
water, heated almost to the boiling point. The child uttered two 
faint cries and disappeared. Theresa put the cover back over the 
opening and, stepping in the wagon, descended to the ground. She 
threatened her brother with like treatment, or with cutting his 
throat, if he said anything; she repeated these threats. 

In answer to questions, Theresa said: '^I know I did it. I threw 
her into the basm of warm water, knowing that she would die at 
once. The idea of killing her came to me a few minutes before when 
we started out, on seemg her follow me. Neither she nor her 
mother ever did anything wrong to me. I used to play with them 
and love them. I don't know how the idea of killing came to me. 
Sometimes I do not know what I do, as when my father strikes me.'' 

When asked if she did not intend to draw her out immediately^ sha 
answered, *^No; I said I would kill her.'' 
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Theresa showed neither remorse, emotion, nor fear. She did not 
hide from or avoid seeing the parents, whose house she passed on her 
return. The mother relates of Theresa that when she asked her 
what she had done with her child, she answered: ''What do you sup- 
pose I, have done,'' and with a vague gesture, she said: ''The child is 
there where I left it.'' A moment later she said it had gone with 
Mrs. C. in her carriage. Theresa helped Madam G. to hunt for her 
child, telling her that she was with the workmen under the trees. 
When they came near the reservoir, Theresa, being questioned, said : 
"Are you crazy. We went to the bean stalks and we returned, and I 
left your child at your house. If anything had happened to her I 
would have told you. " When Mr. G., the father of the child, returned 
from work in the evening, he brought three cakes, one for his child 
and two for Theresa and her brother. Theresa when taking the 
cakes, held them up before the weeping parents, saying: '*Poor 
Etienne will not eat the cakes. Who knows where she is? About 
8 o'clock in the evening Theresa advised the mother to burn incense 
and candles over the tomb of a priest near by, which the mother did. 
Theresa's brother finally told where the child was. When Theresa 
was questioned by the policeman she confessed the crime and when- 
ever asked as to her motive would invariably answer: "It was an 
idea that came into my head." 

The specialist who examined Theresa said she was very intelli- 
gent for ner age, with a clear idea of responsibility for her acts. 

Theresa declared that no one had suggested the crime to her. 

Theresa was small for her age, but physically symmetrical; her 
eyes were black, bright, and intelligent, showing no trace of disease; 
she was simple in appearance and gracious in manner; her mind was 
clear, there was no trace of insanity, epilepsy, or hysteria. 

Theresa loved the ItaUan workman, with whom she had improper 
relations; she spoke of violation, but she never complained to any- 
one. Tms Itahan had a quarrel with Mrs. G. over money matters, 
and left the farm. Most children would have cried and made a 
scene. 

Theresa concealed her anger; her ideas of vengeance against her 
father should be noted, ond it will be understood how the same 
sentiments would be developed with still greater intensity for the 
wound in her heart from loving her Italian friend; she must avenge, 
by destroying the most cherished child of the enemies of her friend. 
The motive of her crime was vengeance. Her education was left to 
chance; she had no proper home training. 

Theresa was sentenced to seven years^ confinement in a house of 
correction. 

Case 2. — ^Blanch, 13 years of age, living with her mother, her 
father being unknown. Her mother was living with a man who 
adopted the girl as his legitimate child. But this union did not last 
long, for the husband obtained a divorce on account of the conduct of 
his wife, she afterwards living in concubinage with another man, a 
weaver by trade. 

Blanch, after spending several years in a religious school, was, at 
11 years of age, sent out as a domestic and served as such in several 
families. After eighteen months of domestic service she went to work 
in a spinning mill. Here she found a companion about her own age, 
with whom she lived, by the name of Pnilomene. Philomene was 
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smaJler, more frail , and more timid than Blanch; she soon became 
absolutely under tne sway of Blanch. 

Blanch, greedy by nature, spent her pay at a caf6 for oil, su^ar, and 
DoflFee, instead of taking her salary to ner mother as she shomd. To 
make up for this loss sne stole Pnilomene's pocketbook. The theft 
being discovered, the lady overseer at the mill caused the pocketbook 
bo be returned to Philomene in such a way as not to oflFend Blanch, 
who nevertheless did not seem to have learned anything from this les- 
son. For a day or two later she formed a monstrous idea in her mind. 

The hands leave the mill Saturday at noon, going in groups to the 
surrounding villages, some riding in carriages. To accomplish her 
purpose it was necessary that she be alone with Philomene on the 
public road. So they both went to the lady overseer and asked her if 
they could leave at eight in the morning. Blanch did the talking, and 
after some insistence obtained the permission. 

Bein^ both alone on the hidiway, Blanch, in order to steal the 
pocketbook of her companion Philomene, stopped at a small village 
and took Philomene to several cs,f6s and had her drink alcohol with 
coffee in order to get her intoxicated. They continued on the road, 
and at two different times Blanch got Philomene's pocketbook, but 
Philomene succeeded in getting it back. The second time Philomene 
said: "You have stolen my pocketbook; I will tell your mother you 
are a little thief." This tlieat was probably the occasion of "^the 
crime, the idea being to rid herself of Philomene, her possible accuser. 

The two girls reached a Uttle river over which there was a bridge 
without protecting rails. Blanch had not yet succeeded in getting 
the coveted pocketbook of Philomene. 

Blanch now made the third and last attempt to take her com- 
rade's pocketbook, and in order to get rid of Philomene as a witness 
against her, she pushed her into a creek. The bridge was' about 5 
feet high. The victim laid upon her stomach in the bed of the 
creek, with blood upon her face, yet not seriously hurt. Seeing her 
raise her head, Blanch crossed the bridge and went down to the 
creek to reach her victim; then in a terrible rage she held her victim's 
head under water in order to drown her, the water being quite shal- 
low. The victim tried to raise herself; with this, Blanch struck 
her head against the earth, plunging her head twelve times, until 
finally she was asplnndated. To make sure of her victim's death, 
she struck her head nve times with a heavy stone. Then she calmly 
went away, but instead of going to her own people she returned to 
the parents of the victim. After beinjg received, her clothes being 
wet, she explained that she had fallen into a canal. The parents of 
the victim nad her shoes and stockings changed, looking after her 
comfort in every wav, giving her a glass of wine. All these kindnesses 
produced no sign or remorse or regret. She said she had left Philo- 
mene in the village, exclaiming at two different times, **Has she not 
come yet?" She acted so naturally as not to create any suspicion. 
She leit the house quietlv and returned to her mother and gave her 
the 5 francs stolen from her victim. She threw the pocketbook into 
a field near the place of the crime. 

When arrested, and after denying everything, she began to make 
partial confessions, but she was always calm, cold, and surprisingly 
cynical. 

The probable causes of this crime are (1) greediness; (2) need of 
money m order to avoid the reproaches of her mother-, (^^"^ \Afc%. oS. 
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assassination, arising from a desire to do away with Philomene, who 
had denounced her as thief, and (4) the remembrance of assassina- 
tion in the same place fifteen months previous to her crime. A little 
girl had been violated and assassinated, the author of the crime never 
having been discovered. 

Blanch had brutal instincts, belonging to a primitive and barbarous 
nature. The surroundings of her childhood were also bad; her 
father was unknown; her mother married later. She sees her 
mother's husband obtain a divorce against her mother on statutory 
grounds. After this her mother Uves in concubinage with another 
man. The general surroundings of Blanch were low in moral tone 
as revealed by the fact that her mother and the parents of the victim 
had made a contract to drop all civil action for a consideration of $7 
worth of wheat and $10 in money. 

Some measurements of Blanch, furnished by the prison authorities, 
are: Height, 1.40 meters; arm reach, 1.36 meters; length of head, 
163 milhmeters; width, 148 milUmeters; length of right ear, 56 
millimeters; width, 31 millimeters* left foot, 22.5; medius (left), 96; 
little finger (left), 72, and elbow (left), 361 milUmeters. Eyes, dark 
brown; hair, dark brown; forehead, medium in height and width; 
inclination, straight; nose, root medium; back, concave; base, raised; 
nose, short and prominent; chin, round; face, round; complexion, 
dark; mouth, medium in size; eyebrows, brown; a little scar in the 
middle of the left cheek; a li;ttle freckle on the left side of the meek. 

When visited a month later in prison, where she was sentenced for 
ten years, she seemed very patient and contented. She spent much 
of her time in reading. She said she regretted her crime; that she had 
no idea of killing her comrade until she reached the bridge. She 
wrote her mother to take good care of the house, as it would belong 
to her later; Avarice permeated her character. 

VI.— CASES OF GIBL INCENDIABIES. 

It is sometimes said that children set fire to houses and that often 
it is impossible to discover a reasonable motive. Some children say 
that they are seized with a violent desire to see the fire which they 
can not resist; sometimes a voice tells them to set fire; others admit 
that they set fire because it is a pleasure. But this crime is compara- 
tively rare, but thfe motives are often vengeance or jealousy for the 
employer or for the family to return home. It is easy to commit 
incendiary acts without being discovered. 

Case 1, — A servant on a farm, 15 years of age, set fire to the house 
of her employer on the 11th and 13th of November, as she herself 
avowed, giving as a reason that she felt herself pushed by an irre- 
sistible force. Later she gave as a motive that she thus hoped to 
cease her service. Casper^ points out in this case that the judge 
assuming it to be a case of pyromania had by his questions suggested 
or drawn out such answers as supported thei supposition. 

Previous to entering this service the girl was joyful and talkative, 
but after entering it she became silent and lazy. She also had a 
lover with whom she had improper relations. She was not a pyro- 
maniac, but responsible for her acts. 

Case 2, — She confessed to the police who arrested her that she had 
started a fire at her employer's house. At first she denied this, say- 

o Casper, J. L. M6declne l^ale. 
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ing that the fire was accidental. About fifteen days later she said: 
"jm the evening I was working in the kitchen, when the idea came 
to me to set fire to the shed of my employer, and without reflecting 
that a fire could cause much damage, and without knowing what 1 
did, I took a match and, finding a glass in the window broken, I set 
fire to the dry branches of dead trees within; the fire began imme- 
diately and I ran into the house.'' 

The girl was large and vigorous for her age. She held her head 
down, looking to the ground or one side, and never at face of the one 
talking, in such a way as to indicate a certain timidity and simple- 
ness. She answered msignificant questions with vivacity, but wnen 
the question concerned her crime she had fear and became embar- 
rassed; it seemed impossible to draw from her the motive of her act. 
She refused to admit what she had admitted to the police, that it was 
vengeance toward her employer. This was singular, as she claimed 
to have many reasons for this; that she was maltreated, having little 
to eat and much work to do; that she was struck and injured, and 
for this reason she had tried to nm away, but she had been prevented. 
Three weeks before her crime she desired to leave, but she was refused 
and beaten. This was enough to cause in her vengeance. Yet she 
refused arbitrarily to admit vengeance. Her mistress said that she 
never did her work thoroughly; that she never saw in her any trace 
of melancholy or mental pecmiarity. 

Case 4' — ^ young girl, 15 years old, of a very good family, but 
with hereditary mental taint, was arrested for incendiarism. At 
menstrual periods an incendiary obsession suddenly arose. 

Three fires occurred one day after another in the house of a widow 
who kept a grocery, causing little damage, yet very mysterious in 
origin. 

Suspicion was directed toward a girl servant, her confidence was 
gained, and she said: '^On Monday, May 2, after retiuning from a 
raneral I took a match into the kitchen with the intention of mak- 
ing a fire. After undressing, I went into a room where I set fire to 
some carpet brushes resting upon bags, then I went downstairs to 
clean the skirt of my patron. In about a half an hour, on going up 
again with the garment, I noticed that the house was filled with 
smoke and informed madame of it. On the 4th of May, about 10 
in the morning, I took a match which was on the table in madame's 
room and went into her son's room and set fire to a newspaper upon 
the bjokcase. Then I shut the door and went down to clean the 
store. About 5 o'clock in the evening, being alone at work in the 
yard, I took a match from the box on the table in the kitchen and 
went up to the granary and set fire to the brooms there. When I saw 
the flames arise, I shut the door and went down to continue my 
work. In about a half an hour I saw the smoke coming from the 
roof and said there must be a fire in the granary." 

There was no reason whatever for th£ servant to set fire to the 
house of her mistress, with whom she had been only five days. When 
she was asked to explain her actions, she replied: ^^ Something of an 
extraordinary nature made me set fire." The absence of any hatred 
or vengeance and this passion to commit such criminal acts caused 
the judge to have a special examination made of the case.® 

a Examen M6dico-L4gale d'une jeune incendiaire, Bull. Soc. M^d. de L'Yonne, 1904. 
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The hereditary antecedents were as follows: On the paternal 
side the grandfather died at 66 of pulmonary tuberculosis; he was 
sober, but of violent character with excessive anger spells. The 

frandmother died at 68; she had good health. A first cousin was 
izarre, having run away from home at 14. The father had little 
intelligence, but a good character. 

On the mother's side the grandfather died at 58 of bladder disease; 
he was a sober man; the grandmother committed suicide at 62. The 
mother was very nervous, emotional, easily discouraged, being 
attacked with coxalgia. 

The hereditary taint was greatest on the mother's side. The 
child had three sisters, ages 9 years, 6 years, and 8 months, all having 
good health, except tne second one, who had convulsions. 

The girl incendiary was bom when her father was 20 and her 
mother 18 years of age; she began to walk at 13 months, to talk at 
15 months; she had measles when 5 years old, but no other child's 
disease; her health had always been good, except severe headaches 
at times after meals due to difficult digestion. 

She went to the school of the sisters from 5 to 12 years of age; she 
had little intelligence, finding it difficult to learn; she never could 
write correctly. Her character was very intense and violent, impul- 
sive; she had the habit of continually laughing and playing; at 13 she 
walked three or four times in her sleep, rising at night, going through 
the whole house, and returning to bed. In the morning she had no 
memory of her somnambulism. Her sleep was usually not sound, she 
dreamed often and laughed in her sleep. When 13 years old she 
entered a family as a servant, remainmg twenty months, giving 
complete satisfaction; she worked well, was very obedient, and ot 
good character. No one would believe that this girl would be a day 
m jail. 

At the end of January menstruation began for the first time; on 
the 28th of February menstruation was accompanied with insomnia, 
headache, and enervation. From March 28 to April 3 there was 
nothing imusual during the menstrual period. On the 24th of April 
menstruation began, continuing until May 2, the date of her first 
incendiary. On April 29 — that is, five days after menstruation had 
begun — she could not sleep at all, and seemed to see constantly fire 
about her bed. On April 30, suddenly the idea came to set fire; 
she repelled this thought as abominable. The next day the obsession 
was more vivid and violent. On May 2, about 10 in the morning, 
after returning from a fimeral, she was seized with the thought to 
set fire. She struggled with all her might against this strange volition 
which imposed on her; she trembled all over, her heart seemed as if 
it would biu'st, her ears were buzzing. The obsession invaded her 
whole consciousness, causing such a pamful agony that she was unable 
to resist. After she had set fire to the package of brushes she experi- 
enced great relief and an agreeable relaxation as a result. In her 
two following incendiaries, her experiences were similar, but the 
resulting satisfaction was not so* intense as in the first incendiary. 

This girl was of medium height, with a gentle and sympathetic 
face; she presented certain stigmata as large ear lobes, slight projec- 
tion of the upper jaw, palatal arch pointed. She did not bite her 
nails. She showed no symptom of hysteria or trouble of the sensi- 
bility. Mentally she was below the average. In her emotions she 
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was well developed, she never did anything to cause anvone pain, 
ind was never brutal toward animals; she manifested excellent 
jentiments in regard to her parents; her behavior in prison was the 
3est ; she was always poUte. 

She did not seem to manifest much feeling because in prison, 
ihough she expressed profound regret for her acts. When asked to 
express her sensations while under the obsession she said: *'I set 
ire because I could not do otherwise; this idea came to me suddenly 
Lnd I could not resist it; it was stronger than I; I proceeded in spite 
)f myself; it was painful, but I was compelled to follow it." 

There being an hereditary taint on both paternal and maternal 
ides, it was cumulative in this case. The psychical stigmata were 
nuch greater than the physical. Puberty destroyed the unstable 
jquilibrium of her brain. It may be that the length of menstrual 
low caused anaemia, which also helped in giving rise to the pyro- 
nanic obsession. 

Vn.— REFORM OF JUVENILE CRIMINALS. 

The best methods of reforming young criminals are more or less 
t matter of opinion, for the causes of crime have not been suffi- 
dently determined so that remedies may have an adequate applica- 
ion. 

To treat a disease without knowing its cause definitely may be the 
>est that criminologjr can do at present. 

As in phjsical so in social disease, the individual subjects must 
oe studied if the real causes of crime are to be found. Such profes- 
sional and scientific investigation is the only path to the root of the • 
matter. But such study *lias barely commenced in our country. 
Not merely the punishment of crime after it has been committed 
but, as Pestalozzi says, the education of man to do good and the 
killing of the cause of crime are what will protect the community. 

VALUE OF SAVING ONE CHILD. 

Every child kept from being a criminal wins for the state a good 
citizen, but every child becoming a criminal through the state's 
neglect of conditions leading to crime is a vicious parasite, and, 
whether free or in prison, feeds upon the people. The preventing 
of one child from going wrong may save the state the cost of some 
notorious criminal trial and protect the community from reading the 
details of the life and acts of some moral degenerate or pervert, 
tending to make him a hero rather than a culprit. 

SIN OF MODERN TIMES. 

Any description of a crime that tends to palliate it or make it 
interesting, or associate it with dignity or respectability so that 
the resultant impression is one of interest in, or acquiescence in, or 
condoning the evil, is the great sin of the press, stage, and literature 
of modem times. Such publications are a positive evil to society, on 
accoimt of the law of imitation; and in addition, make the criminal 
proud of his record, and also develop the morbid curiousity of the 
people. It is especially the mentally and morally weak who are 
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aflFected.^ But anjr description of crime that makes you detest 
the crime is moral m its effect, even though it involve objectionable 
details. 

CHn.DREN SHOULD NOT BE LEFT TO THEMSELVES. 

Prevention of crime concerns the care of the yoimg, and especially 
those who are criminals, vagabonds, paupers, homeless or without 
proper home, or in any way neglected by being left to themselves. 
The child is not master of itself, but its environment controls it. 
Perhaps in as many as nine cases out of ten the child will be what 
its surroundings tend to make it. 

TWO CLASSES IN MORAL DANGER. 

There are two classes of children in moral danger; (1) those who 
can be saved by ordinary pedagogic means, and (2) those who have 
need of some special method of reformation. 

There are some children who, without being disposed to do evil, 
are led astray by their environment; sometimes it is bad compan- 
ionship, sometimes their own parents force them into vice and crime. 

SIGNS SUGGESTING VICIOUSNESS. 

There are other children who seem to be vicious by nature. These 
often present a characteristic appearance. There is a certain animal- 
ity in the face, the eyes are witnout expression, the forehead is low 
or depressed, the jaws are very large, the edges of the ears are rough, 
the ears extend out prominently from the head. Sometimes the 
complexion has an unhealthy color. Such children may be too 
large or too small for their age or they may appear older or younger 
than tJiey are. Some do not look you straight in the face, but have a 
stealthy, oblique, or variable glance. Some stutter, hesitate, or 
become confused. These defects are only signs and of course do not 
necessarily mean the existence in the person of the things signified. 
They mean that such individuals will at least bear observation. 

CYNICAL CHILDREN. 

There are children who advertise their corruption, treating with 
effrontry whoever interrogates them, laughing at the questions, 
manifesting cynical pride, and glorifying themselves. 

One learns to know the hypocrites and sneaks, who cry with effort 
and protest their innocence without appearing too desirous of escap- 
ing justice. It is easier to recognize the true character in children 
from 10 to 16 than in those younger. 

SIGNS SUGGESTING SINCERITY. 

A clear voice, open toned, well pitched, even under strong emotion, 
is a good sign. Ii the look is direct, a little elevated, if the eyes are 

« Man and Abnormal Man (S. Doc. No. 187, 58th Cong., 3d sess.), including a study 
of children, in connection with bills to establish laboratories under city, State, and 
Federal governments in the study of the criminal, pauper, and defective classes, 
with bibliographies. 

This document may be obtained on application to any United States Senator or 
Representative. 
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directed straight at you, if the mouth has no contraction, if the arms, 
hands, and legs are in a state of repose, these are signs of a sincere 
nature, but omy signs. 

It is important 5) distinguish whether a child is bad by nature or 
whether its badness comes from its environment. A child might 
commit several serious crimes, being led astray by its suiroimdings, 
and yet not be bad by nature, especially if at the time it did not recog- 
nize the gravity of the crime, but later regretted it. Such a child 
should never be placed in company with a child who to all appear- 
ances is bad at heart. 

CASES OF IMPROVEMENT OR REFORM. 

In order that the reader may study the cases ^ for himself, those 
where the treatment was successful are first given, and then follow 
cases where reform proved impossible. 

IMPROVEMENT THROUGH ENGLISH REFORMATORIES. 

The reformatories and industrial schools of Great Britain have 
improved three-fourths of their inmates, as the following table indi- 
cates: 





Reformatories. 


Industrial schools. 


Year. 


Im- 
proved. 


Doubt- 
ful. 


Relaps- 
ing. 


Un- 
known. 


Im- 
proved. 


Doubt- 
ful. 


Relaps- 
ing. 


Un- 
known. 


1882 


Per cent. 
74 
72 
74 
76 
76 
77 
76 
75 
75 
77 


Per cent, 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 


Per cent. 
10 
11 
10 
10 
10 
9 
11 
12 
11 
10 


Per cent. 
11 
11 
10 
9 
8 
8 
8 
7 
8 
8 


Per cent. 
80 
80 
80 
81 
83 
84 
82 
83 
84 
85 


Per cent. 
6 
5 
6 
6 
5 
5 
6 
6 
4 
4 


Per cent. 
3 
3 
3 
4 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


Per cent. 
11 


1883 


11 


1884 


10 


1886 


10 


1886 


10 


1887 


8 


1888 


9 


1889 


9 


1890 


9 


1891 


8 







TWO CASES WITH HEREDITARY TAINT. 

Girl, 13. She was 13 years of age. Her father was nervous and 
also had an aflfecton of the heart, but he was a sober man. Her 
mother was very nervous, subject to hysterical attacks. One 
brother died of croup, anotner or meningitis. She was of average 
height, sallow complexion, black eyes, dark brown hair, had narrow 
ana receding forehead, ears well formed, but a little large. She 
knew how to read and write, but had no taste for study. She did not 
Uke to sew. She was a coquette, dressed with much care, and was 
cleanly. But she was giddy and hair-brained; she talked constantly, 
incoherently, and without sense. At times she was unconscious of 
what she said. She was very affectionate toward her parents, and 
while she Uked her brother and sister, she struck them often. 

Good training would help this child sufficiently to live properly in 
the community. 

Boy, 11. The boy was 11 years of age; he had a flat forehead and 
nose; his ears were almost without lobes. He was very limited in 

o Selected from special investigations. 
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intelligence and could barely read and write, was filthy in speech, and 
so violent and dangerous that he needed close watching at school. 

His brother was insane and his father was an alcohoho and had 
served several times in prison for violent assaults. Much might be 
done to help this boy, but not without taking him away from his 
surroundings. 

IMPROVED BY REFORMATORY. 

Age, 12 years; length of head, 179 mm.; width, 160 mm.; circum- 
ference of chest, 69 cm.; height, 137 cm.; sitting height, 70.5 cm.; 
arm reach, 141 cm.^ 

At the right comer of the mouth was a linear cicatrix 2 cm. long 
prolonging the Une of the mouth. 

Nothing was known as to antecedents. The family were day 
laborers, Eving in an industrial village ; their moraUty was doubtful; 
they allowed their children to be vagabonds and thieves. Arrested, 
the boy was acquitted and put under the charge of public charity. 
This boy had contracted bad habits, which were so deeply rooted 
that he could not be sent to a family. He was sent to a reformatory. 
After two years here his conduct was modified sufficiently to be given 
employment outside of the institution. 

REFORMED BOY TWO YEARS' LIFE IN REFORMATORY. 

Boy, age 15 ; orphan; length of head, 180 mm. ; width, 156 mm. ; cir- . 
cumference of chest, 74 cm.; height, 143 cm.; sitting height, 71 cm.; 
arm reach, 146 cm. 

This boy was very healthy; he had been to school and knew how 
to read and write. He was brought up by his aged and feeble 
^ ^andfather, who lived in a section where prowlers were numerous, 
y mtractable, and brutal in disposition. 

.1 This boy was taken from these unhealthy surroimdings and sent 

^ to a school for correction, where his bad tendencies were put imder 
i control in two years. 

k SAVED BY REFORMATORY. 

Boy, age 15 years, orphan; length of head 181 mm., width 168 mm., 
circumference of chest 73 cm., height 151.5 cm., sitting height 76.1 
cm., arm reach 150 cm. 

The boy had good health. He was educated by an uncle. He 
could read and write, was somewhat pretentious. He was placed in 
domestic service, but he soon began to steal, justifying it by a most 
revolting cynicism. His moral sense seemed false; it was necessaiy 
to keep him from temptation and to attempt to set his conscience 
aright. He was sent to a reformatory where he could make prepa- 
ration to enter the army; otherwise he might be likely to faU back 
into crime. 

TWO VAGABONDS REFORMED BY FAMILY MOUNTAIN LIFE. 

These two were brothers, 7 and 10 years of age. 

Boy 1. Father dead; length of head 164 mm., width 145 mm-, 
sitting height 55 cm., height 107 cm., arm reach 102 cm., thin lips, 
pointed chin. 



o When the arm reach is greater than the height it is generally regarded as a defect 
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Boy 2. Length of head 175 mm., width 150 mm., sitting height 
68 cm., height 124 cm., arm reach 120 cm.; slight scar on left eye- 
brow. 

These two boys were healthy and vigorous, presenting no defect of 
hearing, seeing, or speaking, no anatomical stigmata. Nothing could 
be found as to their antecedents, except that the mother had rickets, 
stuttered, and was very limits in intelligence, leading a haphazard 
life, makmg her children beg. 

These children never went to school, but were very active as vaga- 
bonds in several communities, where thej were a pest, sleeping in 
bams. They would pass by food and fnut, but would steal a watch 
or other object of value. Finally, they were arrested and imprisoned. 
A committee of a local charitable society intervened and had these 
boys taken out of custody and put under the care of a eood man. 
But they escaped and continued their voyage home, a distance of 
30 miles. They wci'e arrested the next day while in the act of stealing. 

When the younger one was questioned as to his acts, he looked at 
his brother and at the questioner, raising his shoulders a little with 
a sense of superiority and pitv. What shall be done with these boys 
who intend to live as they please? 

These two vagabonds were sent to live with an honest mountaineer, 
to have a bed, a place at table to eat regularly, and to attend school. 
After four years of this life they were completely transformed and 
reformed. 

HOPELESS CASES. 

In vicious and criminal children the cause of their degeneracy can 
often be traced to hereditary antecedents, yet in some cases, as we 
have seen, careful but severe treatment will save them, where other- 
wise their bad instincts would lead them to destruction. If, how- 
ever, such treatment, through neglect of parents or others, be delayed 
imtil the child is somewhat grown, it will in most instances fail, for 
criminal taint has had opportunity to develop and permeate the 
character. Such a child is morally frail, with little power of resist- 
ance and liable to fall under the least temptation. A few seem to 
have a sort of blindness and want of comprehension, being absolutely 
under the sway of their instincts and impulses. For these there is 
little or no hope. 

INCAPABLE OF REFORMATION. 

Boy, 14 years of age, father dead; length of head 170 mm., width 
155 mm., height 150 cm., sitting height 77 cm.; he had a club foot 
and congenital paralysis. His father was an alcoholic, dying at the 
age of 35 of pleurisy. The mother had good health. She was treated 
brutally by tier husband while with child. Two other children, a boy 
of 10 and a girl of 7, showed nothing imusual. The boy's paralysis 
did not prevent him from being active. He could read, but wrote 
with difficulty, though he had attended a number of different schools, 
private and public. He became involved in an immoral affair, which 
was his undoing before the court where he served as a witness and 
gave the details of the scandal. His imagination was perverted. 

The child was sent to a reformatory, but without success in treating 
him. He attempted murder in the street. The defect in this boy 
was aggravated by the circumstances of his life; it was impossible to 
reform him. 
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GIBL, MORAL DEGENERATE. 

Girl, age 13 years, had an extraordinary physical development for 
her age; the mother had married again. The girl was brought up by 
grandparents, who Uved in a factory town. The child earfy showed 
vicious instincts which frightened the family. She was arrested for 
a series of thefts of goods displayed at stores. It was a case of pre- 
cocious pubertv. She went to a convent with the formal promise 
that she could leave after three months. As the time approacned she 
declared if she was kept any longer she would set fire to the building. 
Then she was placed m several mstitutions^ but all were glad to get 
rid of her. At one convent where she remamed forty-eight hours she 
refused to eat; pretended there was something the matter with her 
eyes, so she could not sew. At another place miere she remained but 
one night she frightened the sisters and boarders by twisting herself 
so when laughing that they thought her insane. At the convent 
where she remained some time she acted still worse; she would attack 
the sick and scandalize the personnel by her words and jests. She 
was vicious by nature. She suffered from a cerebro-spinal trouble 
and excessive sexuality. 

RELAPSES INTO OLD WAYS. 

Boy, 13 years of age; orphan; large for his age; he could neither read 
nor write and had little mental capacity. His father was an habitual 
criminal; his mother had a doubtful character. He was cared for by 
imcle and aunts with little means. He showed brutal instincts, 
stealing jewels and then breaking them to pieces. He was arrested 
and taken before the court. The local society took him in charge and 
foimd him a home in a good family ; in two years, though not reformed, 
he was somewhat changed for the better, but he went back again to 
his old ways, himself recognizing that he could not adapt mmself. 
After being returned by his guardian family he began to steal. 

DEGENERATE GIRL WITH BAD PARENTAGE. 

Age 15, mother dead; length of head 171 mm., width 151 mm., 
height 166 cm., sitting height 85 cm., arm reach 168 cm. There was a 
scar on the upper right jaw, another on the middle of the left jaw. 

The father was an alcoholic and led a bad life. The girl was large 
and had the appearance of being 20 years of age; had excellent health, 
with the exception of an enuresis. 

Reared by an uncle, she was put under the care of a good pastor, 
where she proved to be impossible. Arrested for theft, she was sent 
to a convent. 

This is another case of cerebro-spinal trouble and excessive sexual- 
ity. She was sent to work in a manufactory, but she left and re- 
turned, telling a story she had invented. In spite of all efforts to 
reform her she did not grow better. At the last convent she lived in 
she broke a door to regain her liberty. 
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IMPULSE TO RUN ABOUT PREVENTS REFORMATION. 

Boy, age 16, orphan; length of head 187 mm., width 144 mm., 
height 156 cm., sitting height 84 cm., arm reach 158 cm. Eyebrows 
near each other; dimpled chin; scar at end of chin; tattooing on left 
wrist, asymmetry of face. 

This boy was reared by a brother-in-law. He was employed in a 
hotel. He stole $3 from one of his fellow servants. He was placed 
with an employer in the city and for three months with another 
employer, where he saved a little money. Unfortunately his impulse 
to oe on the go brought him into the street, where it was not long 
before he was arrested. 

VAGABOND NATURE TOO STRONG. 

Boy, age 17, father dead; length of head 177 mm., width 149 mm., 
height 150.3 cm., sitting height 79 cm., arm reach 155 cm., health 
good. 

The mother earned her living with great difficulty. Her boy, in 
company with an Arab, was arrested for being a vagabond. He 
appeared gentle, malleable, and manifested good mtentions. He was 
placed in a family of a well-to-do farmer, who seemed disposed to aid 
nim as best he could. For a few days everything passed quietly, but 
the boy associated with all the vagabonds coming that way. He was 
returned to his mother, who found him a place with a former em- 
ployer. She had little hope that he would continue to do well any 
length of time. 

PRISON COMPANIONSHIP CAUSED RELAPSE. 

Boy, age 18, father dead; length of head 175 mm., width 156 mm., 
height 172.3 cm., sitting height 93.6 cm., arm reach 180 cm., good 
health. 

Arrested for theft, he was sentenced for the first time to three 
months in prison. After serving his time his mother died. He was 
placed with an employer, where he gave satisfaction, but he met a 
confirmed criminal (recidivist) with whom he had been in jail. He 
suddenly left his employer to take up with his former prison com- 
panion. 

BOLD ROBBER. 

Boy, age 13; length of head, 165 mm.; width, 152 mm.; height, 135 
cm. ; umbilicus was prominent. This boy had a badly shaped palate 
(pointed arch) ; he had an enuresis. When 8 years old he was very 
sick. He spoke with difficulty, half French and half patois; was 
wholly iUiterate. He was placed in service with several employers. 
His father was a gravedigger. The boy was very backward mentally. 
There were five other children, about whom nothing is known. Tms 
boy was sentenced to a house of correction for nineteen years on 
account of a number of bold thefts — getting upon the roof, opening 
the scuttle, and going down into the house. 

38530-08 4 
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CHILDREN NEEDING PROTECTION. 

There are three general classes of children especially needing pro- 
tection and study: Abandoned children, vicious children, and cmni- 
nal children. 

The abandoned children constitute the greatest number needing 
care. Thev consist of: 1. Foundlings whose parents are unknown. 
2. Those deserted by their parents. 3. Paupers, without parents 
and without means oi subsistence. 4. Those whose parents, tlxrougli 
disease or physical or mental incapacity or detention or sentence 
for crime, can not care for them. 5. Children where parents expose 
them to vagabondage, begging, and idleness or children who through 
bad treatment are ignored. 

By vicious children are meant not only those who may be vagar 
bonds or beggers, but such as do not submit to their parents and so 
withstand education, as unruly children in school. 

Criminal children, whose age of responsibility may vary. 

SOME METHODS OP REFORM. 

These methods of reform are in accord with the opinions of many 
engaged in practical work and are offered merely as suggestions. 

PROTECTION OF CHILD BEFORE BIRTH. 

It is important to protect the intra-uterine life of the child. Special 

. care should be given to the woman with child by maternal care, by 

relief at domicile, by arrangement of work, by creation of asylums 

and of private maternities, and by examination into the paternity of 

the child. 

PROTECTION IN EARLY LIFE. 

The conditions of social life often do not permit taking a child 
from its mother, and she is not always capable of giving the child 
the necessary care. There should be established institutions for rear- 
ing children according to the best methods. 

SCHOOL LIFE. 

Hvgienic principles should be established in the schools. No 
teacher, according to a French specialist, should have charee of 
more than 20 or 25 pupils. A physician or specialist should be 
present at the formation of the classes. He should always examine 
any pupil showing himself incapable of adaptation to the conditions. 

VAGABONDS. 

Young vagabonds less than 16 years of age should not be com- 
mitted to jails or police stations or houses of arrest, but should be 
sent to an institution for observation, to determine what to do with 
them. Such inquiry should be made by a commission, one member 
at least being a physician. 
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The youngest should be assigned to families; the others should be 
sent to some reformatory school or to a clinical school, whose head 
should be a physician or specialist. Adolescents (16 to 20 years of 
age) should be sent to some reformatory without fixing in advance 
the length of time they should remain. 

LOMBROSO'S METHOD.^ 

According to Lombroso, one of the best methods of prevention 
for the "born criminaP' is moral nursing; that is, the rearing should 
commence in the first months of life in the country, on the farm, in 
colonies, out of the reach of criminal association. A fight against 
alcoholism should be carried on by associations, by religious, political, 
and temperance societies, by journals, etc. All these agencies 
should be in connection with medical treatment. 

Vin.— REFORM OF WAYWARD YOTTTH. 

There is apprehension that the excellent equipment of modern 
reformatories and industrial schools, such as electric Ughts, bath- 
room, most improved methods of heating, free medical service, 
free dentistry, excellent teaching, lectures, entertainments, the 
best of food, many comforts the poor would call luxuries, solid 
buildings, elegant situation, fine scenery, superb cottages approxi- 
naating to a refined country home — that the providing of these and 
many other advantages for the young who nave gone wrong may 
take away that wholesome fear of jail or prison, which doubtless 
keeps many a youth from committing crime; that all such comforts 
should be provided by the State for its enemies may make the idea 
of crime much less abhorrent and thereby tend to increase it among 
the young. 

Let it be admitted that such treatment of wayward youth does 
sometimes lessen the wholesome fear of prison. It may be remarked 
that allowing the young to be arrested and remain in jail a few days 
will lessen such fear much more and have a damaging effect upon 
the youth foi:ever after, if not preparing him for a criminal career. 
^But the State allows children born in unhealthy surroundings 
to remain in them, and until they break the law they are not con- 
sidered subjects for reforms The State should give the young a 
chance, and the industrial school and reformatory, with all their 
elaborate equipment, are for this purpose. 

EVEBY CHILD HAS THE RIGHT TO A PROPER BRINGING UP. 

Every child has the right to a proper bringing upj. If it have 
no parents or its parents can not ^ve it the reanng it has a right 
to, the community or State should do it. If its parents are unfit or 
unable or indifferent as to its welfare, the child is certainly not to 
blame and the State should see that it has a chance in the struggle 
for existence. Such a child at best will have enough disadvantage, 
when helped by the State, as compared with the child who has good 
parents. The fact that some parents would be encouraged to neglect 
their children if the State undertook to see that children are properly 
cared for is no reason why the children should suffer. Parents who 
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care so little for their children as practically to give them up are par- 
ents whom the children might as well be without. That there are 
many children in any community who have improper homes is a 
fact too well known. Almost any policeman can tell you of parents 
with whom it is detrimental for the children to live. As those 
children are to be future citizens, it is incumbent upon the State to 
see that they have at least a chance to become good citizens. 

RESULTS OF EXPERIENCE. 

The general modern principles and methods of reforming the 
youi^ can be indicated in no better wa;;^ than by giving the results 
and ideas of those who have had extensive experience in dealing at 
first hand with such problems. Some of the truths here stated may 
seem very simple, but their importance is .none the less on this 
accoimt. The imanimity of opinion among those engaged in reforma- 
tory work is striking, wnen the diversity and complexity of vouthful 
natures is considered. The writer has taken his material from the 
reports of some of the leading reformatories in the United States, 
often using the words of these reports. Naturally there is some repe- 
tition, especially as to the need of a good home, but this only empna- 
sizes the great importance of parental care which the reformatory 
endeavors to supply to the unfortunate young. 

THE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

The industrial school is not a prison, nor is it a penal institution 
where erring boys are confined and cruel punishment meted out to 
them. People conceive this idea because it is connected with the 
courts. Neither is it a place of confinement where they put bad boys 
merely to keep them out of other people's way. Tne industrial 
school is a charitable institution, educational in its general organiza- 
tion, for the mental, moral, and physical training of that unfortunate 
class of wayward, misguided boys, who by the very nature of their 
environment are either homeless, with no visible means of support, 
or have in some maimer transgressed the laws. 

It is not our aim to take issue with that class of theorists who in- 
sist because a boy, who, perhaps all his life, has been surrounded 
by bad associates, running wild in the streets with no restraining 
hand to retard his downward course; whose social conditions have 
not been the best, and who has in some manner infringed the law^ is 
a criminal of the willful kind, and as such should receive the scathing 
ban of society's ostracism. 

FEW BOYS SEEM DETERMINED TO GO WRONG. 

True it is there are boys, and ever will be, who will not escape 
the penitentiary despite all the advice, precept, and good training 
you may shower on them. This class, however, comprises a very 
small per cent of the whole, when we consider the large number 
of the decent, respectable, law-abiding young men who graduate 
from industrial scnools and who have taken their place along- 
side the busy workers of the world, proving themselves good citi- 
zens, making an honest living, and leading exemplary lives. 
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The so-called [^ bad boy " is not half so bad as his reputation. The 

freatest fault with him is that he is misunderstood oecause he has 
een neglected; he has gradually developed from bad to worse until 
at last he is in the clutch of the law. Then it is he is given up for 
lost, and oftentimes thrown in jail with vile, vicious, unlawful men 
who delight to further aid his downward course. 

Boys who are not criminals, but the victims of circumstances, 
who have broken the law between the ages of 8 and 16, should 
never be placed in jail on a common basis with common prisoners. 
They should not be punished, but educated. Experience proves 
that they quickly respond to kind treatment and home-like influ- 
ence. It is to this end the industrial school was established. 

THE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL A HOME. 

In all respects the industrial school aims to be a father and mother 
to the unfortunates, supplanting as near as possible the good home 
left behind, and improving on those that are not what they should be. 
To many it is the best home they have ever known. It is so different 
from the street; so much nicer to be able to know where you are going 
to sleep — ^so many nice games, a large number of books, and a whole 
lot of boys to play with; all of whom seem to be doing the right thing. 

The school aims to make it as easy as possible for the boy to do 
the right thing; and while we must confess all boys do not possess 
fine natureSj yet we realize that aims are best attained, not by hard 
uncompromising lines of rigidity, or simply by excluding them from 
bad associates, but by good moral examples, patient study of the 
individual, constant regularity in habits ot sleeping, eating, exercise, 
play, and a lively personal interest manifested among their teachers 
and officers in their sports, troubles, studies, etc. 

HOW TO TREAT A BOY. 

Place confidence in the boy; give him justice; wake the smol- 
dering ambition that is dormant in him; do not treat him as a sneak 
or inferior; teach him to look up, not down; direct his attention 
where he will find the best, purest, and most noble things in life; 
encourage in him clean, manly sports; persuade him to do right for 
right's sake and not for the sake of policy; let him understand judg- 
ment is swift, sure, and certain to him who disregards the law, and 
he who will not obey must be made to do so. Teach him neatness, 
cleanliness, and correctness. Give him to understand that he is to 
be educated, not punished, and that he will be received into the busi- 
ness world accoraing to his ability to accomplish things. In fact, 
let him understand everything he undertakes should be done in the 
nicest possible maimer and that it is absolutely necessary for him to 
do his Dest. Try to instill in his very being a love and respect for 
honest labor, patience, perseverance, consideration for other people's 

Sroperty ana opinions, impressing on him the importance not to back 
own when he meets a reverse. 
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METHODS SIMPLE. 

Methods of keeping the boys are simple. We work no methods of 
legerdemain to convert the self-willed boy of the street, who perhaps 
has been a menace to society, an enemy to himself, and a danger to 
the pubhc in general, into a quiet, peaceful, even-tempered, smooth 
'^ willy-willy "boy with a strong desu'e to obey each rule to the letter 
and a burning passion to execute every command in a faultless man- 
ner. Boys, a-s a rule, are not made that wav — ^it is not natural — and 
as a class they have not an overamount or respect for watery sym- 
pathy — they want something more stable — it is facts and actions that 
count with them. They are quick to discern any movement that is 
for their welfare and are, if approached in the nffht maimer, nearly 
always capable and willing to leave their past life behind and take up 
the task of character building. 

Of course, boys sometimes run away, just as they leave some of the 
best, most congenial homes in the land to wander from door to doorr- 
veritable outcasts begging their daily bread; but the class who are 
placed on their honor, and then run away, are not the real repre- 
sentative body, and the chances are they will be ne'er-do-wells all 
their lives, though it must not be concluded because a boy runs away, 
we lose all hope in him, for ofttimes such turn out well. 

UNHEALTHY HOMES. 

We often receive bovs who are from homes that were not the best, 
that were broken, unlawful, unnatural; their social connections all 
their lives have been the worst possible; they would have not the 
remotest idea of maimers or refinement — almost wholly uncivilized- 
having known nothing but kicks and cuffs, and only been taught vice, 
dishonesty, and distrust of humanity in general, and as a natural 
consequence regarded the law as an enemy. Their only church was 
the corner saloon, or the dark alley, where they spent their time smok- 
ing, gambling, or conspiring to confiscate other people's property to 
themselves, and as for the word ''obey,'' they never knew its meaning. 
Yet some conservative people often ask us to reform this class of boys, 
who from almost infancy have never felt a firm, restraining hand, 
but have essayed to follow their own wills and proceed along lines 
that offered least resistance, often encouraged by those who should 
have been a shield and a guide to their young lives. 

Again, we receive boys, whom some are pleased to term bad boys, 
from homes that are modest, congenial, and lovely, whose parents 
are good, respectable, law-abiding citizens. Yet it is plainly true 
their boys do not always conduct themselves as they snould. We 
might suggest in some cases parents do not imderstand their children; 
are not patient enough; or oecause of household duties or pressing 
business, there is a lack of parental attention, or years of overindul- 
gence have taught the boy he can do as he pleases and they nearly 
always please to do wrong. 
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BOYS DESIRE ATTENTION. 

Boys like people to take an interest in them, and they like to take 
an interest in tnings. They want to be noticed, encouraged, and if 
they can not find their boyhood at home, the chances are they seek for 
it on the streets, and once they get the habit of loafing, the end is not 
far off. They are thirsty for sympathy^ love good, clean companion- 
ship, and a hvely interest taken m their boyish desires, games, etc., 
ana this generally proves that the boy is all right.- 

It must be understood that the work is principally to build from 
the bottom up. It is necessarily slow, for we often encoimter that 
class whose will has been their only law; they do not always readily 
take to the right way of thinking, neither do they always quickly 
respond to kind treatment; are often unappreciative, and unattentive 
to their duties; and while we are a strong advocate of moral suasion, 
we know with a certain class of boys, in fact all classes, if moral sua- 
sion fails and you do not use more strenuous means of correction, you 
certainly encourage them to travel further on the road to destruction 
and in the end they may be irretrievably lost. 

THE boy's entree. 

In all institutions there is a beginning for every ward. He enters 
with all sorts of ideas concerning it. Some approach it in fear and 
trembUng, some with complacency, some with gladness, and others 
with defiance or even arrogance; but observation teaches that all 
soon approximate a common level. They may lack education, refine- 
ment, and moral training, but their perceptive faculties are imusually 
bright. A boy can tell at a glance what kind of a man he has to deal 
with, and his first impression is generally a right one. In conse- 
quence of this precocity, he is soon enabled to adjust matters to his 
own satisfaction concerning his surroxmdings. Or if an older boy, 
sullen, rebellious, looking for trouble, enters the institution, he finds 
himself in a quiet, busy, and well-ordered community, «ach member 
of which seems to be behaving himself. One of his first experiences 
is introduction into the miUtary organization, where he gets phvsical 
exercise of a kind and quantity to dispose of all his superfluous 
energy; and as a rule he speedily comes to realize that he is a very 
smau part of a very large machine, and that it requires a bold man, 
when a thousand others are marching a certain way, to attempt to 
go in a different direction. This gets him into a proper frame of 
mind for imdertaking his other work, and in most cases, after a few 
attempts at independence, he submits to go along with the current, 
and there is no trouble whatever with him from a discipUnary point 
of view. 

discipline. 

All children are not alike bad, therefore all do not need the same 
restraining influences. Some only need the timely caution, some the 
stem rebime, while others will never know your meaning or appreci- 
ate their own situation until you apply the most severe punishment. 
These are all necessary appliances in child training, but care should 
be exercised in their adnumstration. The line must be drawn on the 
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side of leniency, and justice must balance the scales or you will 
antagonize. In no case ought a child be corrected in the heat of 
impatience or the flush of anger, but in all well-governed schools 
there should be a proper time for the rendering of accounts, and then 
onlv to such persons as are capable — a man with a mother's heart 
ana sympathies, combined with an offended father's dignity, one who 
can act coolly and quietly and appreciate the fact that what is done 
in haste is usually repented at leisure. 

EDUCATION. 

Education does not make the man; it adorns him and 'should 
bring all his faculties into their fullest use. It is development, and 
is surpassed in grandeur only by manliness. A man may be an edu- 
cated nobody. He is, in nis proper sphere, a triple combination 
made up of moral, intellectual, and animal capacities. Where he is 
lacking in any of these, cultivation beconles a necessity, and educa- 
tion resolves itself into a complex machine; accelerating and retard- 
ing are the bases of its operations. It is a mistake to educate the 
head at the expense of the heart and hand. The teachings of the 
school, the workshop, the garden, the farm, and the heart attuned to 
all that is good, noble, and true, is education. These distinctions 
ought to be brought before the child in simpUcity, and when he is in 
a condition to receive them. '^An occasional dropping is better than 
a rainy day for a tender plant." 

The children should be taught that the smiles of Nature are not 
constant; that they must accept of sunshine and shower, dark days, 
and weary nights; that the friends of to-day may become the enemies 
of to-morrow; and that they must be ever prepared to meet adversity 
on the moral plane. 

DIVERSION. 

Diversion is the magical wand, the teacher's panacea, and the boy's 
scapegoat. Those who have labored with children will agree that 
there are times when everything seems to go wrong with them. We 
may coax and we may punish, and all to no effect ; an incompetent 
teacher is in a dilemma, but one with tact will observe readily that the 
children are nervous from appUcation or some other cause and will 
immediately employ a Uttle diversion. After a good laugh, the tell- 
ing of a story, or the singing of a song, all will at once settle down to 
work perfectly satisfied and never know how the change came about. 

To play is the delight of every boy to a greater or less extent; 
certain limits, however, should govern them, even in amusement. 
All should be considered, whether in school, at work, or at play, with 
the same spirit; no cheating, no false representations, no subterfuge 
should be tolerated. It is just as necessary to use vigilance and 
discretion during their pastime as when otherwise engaged. 

EMPLOYMENT. 

All children should be considered capable of learning. What they 
have not naturally they can obtain mechanicallv, but all are not alike 
adepts in any pursuit. It is questionable whether a child knows 
what he can do best, therefore persons managing children ought to 
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be good judges of human nature, and thus be enabled to solve the 
problem of nfe in its active sphere of labor for them. All should 
learn some handicraft whereby to support themselves, and those who 
may be hereafter dependent upon them. Should a boy exhibit traits 
of character pointing toward any of the professions, or any particular 
line of business, it is no burden to carry with him the knowledge of a 
good, substantial trade, for, should everything else fail, he will turn 
to it as his capital in store, and by it raise himself with dignity and 
independence. 

THE LIBRARY. 

The library is essential, and the more it is used the less trouble we 
shall find in the performance of our arduous duties. Some children 
will devour the contents of a book in such a manner that it does them 
but little good. We desire that they will take time for thought and 
digestion of the matter and subject. Others do not have a oesire to 
read at all, consequently we must read for them. Children's books 
should be children s reading; each stage in life has its tastes in litera- 
ture, and we must not expect to put '' an old head on young shoulders.'' 
Reading matter of a trashy nature should always be excluded from 
the young, especially the blood-and-thunder dime novel. 

MUSIC. 

Music is an incentive, and breathes the spirit of a better life. It is 
elevating and conducive of great power over the affections of the 
heart. Children love to sing, and the good old songs and hymns 
learned in childhood will follow to old age. In one reformatory the 
band plays six times a day when the boys march to and from their 
meals. The refining influence of the music is here utilized. 

THE MANNER OF DISCIPLINE. 

All children are liable to error, but there should be proper discrim- 
ination between moral and conventional wrongdoing. Our manner 
of disposing of such matters is to keep a record of every important 
wrong a cmld may from day to day commit. This report is sub- 
mitted by the officers and teachers of the school to the superintendent, 
in writing, without exaggeration or diminution, at which time he 
holds a moral review, calling up each child separately to make answer 
to the charges preferred against him. This is a time for care and 
forethought, for earnest consideration, and the full exercise of all 
the knowleage at our command. There must be no haste, no harsh- 
ness, and wmle we should be lenient, yet the wrong must not be for- 
gotten. This is the time to make impressions, pointing the child to 
the consequences for the present and for future manhood. 

We do not desire to hold a child longer than is necessary for his 
good. As soon as he becomes established in well-doing and has suf- 
ficient education to enable him to transact business, he should return 
to his home, or some home. Should he not prove strong enough to 
do well among his old associates, the parents or guardians have the 
right to send him back to the school, where he must make another start. 
This is a wise provision, and holds a restraint over the boy, even in our 
absence, imtil he becomes a man. In the case of a child who has no 
home, we are to him father, mother, and friend, whether he is with 
us or not. 
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THE CHILD WITH NO CHANCE. 

Often born in poverty, amid dissolute surroundings, the child first 
sees the light where dirt and squalor reign; he grows up amid these 
surroundings; his playground is the street or alley, or worse- his 
companions are those who are equally unfortunate; he has but uttlo 
if any home Ufe, the parents concerned only in the struggle for exist- 
ence and frequently engaged in vicious employment, are not able to 
give him more than an occasional thought, and when they do it is 
rather to serve their own selfish purposes than to benefit the child. 
Just as soon as he is large enough ne is put to work to earn something 
to help the family, and now he comes in contact with an older ana 
usually a rougher class than himself. The chances are that he has 
not been permitted to attend school, or if so, has played the 
truant, and so has neither the training nor education witn which to 
begin life on arriving at the period of adolescence. At this time in 
life he frequently runs away, or is obliged to leave home and shift for 
himself; and left largely to his own devices, with ill-defined ideas of 
right and wrong, with but little if any educational advantages, and but 
little or no moral or religious training, he finds it difficult to obtain 
the means of living^ soon violates the law, and thus naturally gravi- 
tates to the industnal school, reformatory, or prison. 

POWER OF HABIT. 

Enforced regular habits and systematic physical exercise enable 
almost every inmate to leave the school sounder and stronger than 
when he entered. Long-continued military drill makes order, neat- 
ness, and respect for law and authority habitual. It may be said 
that these things affect only the physical and mental sides of nature, 
and what children need is moral improvement. It is true that at the 
start the average boy earnestly applies himself to these things without 
any love for them, and for the reason that he is told that only by 
making a certain record of proficiency in them can he be released, but 
in the doing there comes in time a development of that indescribable 
something which we call character, and everything is now looked upon 
from a different and better point of view. He then acquires the 
power of persistent and concentrated effort, changes his aims and 
ambitions, and becomes receptive to the more direct moral influence 
of the school. Through these and similar instrumentalities the object 
of the institution — reformation — is accomplished with reference to 
the majority of the inmates. 

MILITARY DRILL. 

Military drill develops the attention as well as the muscles. Per- 
functory movements can not be tolerated. In the manual of arms 
one is required not only to perform a certain muscular act, but to do 
it at the same time and conform exactly in final position with from 
60 to 600 others. The hesitation of one cadet would result in delay 
and inconvenience to all. Disobedience in rank, therefore, becomes 
unpopular, and the habit of obedience is formed and strengthened by 
the daily and hourly repetition suggested by the very word *' drill." 
The drill is planned not so much to perfect the cadets in exhibi- 
tion movements as to develop in them the qualities which mark good 
soldiers in active service — ooedience, order, and faithfulness in the 
performance of duty. 
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VALUE OF A GOOD HOME. 

A great many citizens do not seem to appreciate how much good 
wholesome home training does for a boy in the way of keeping him 
out of trouble while he is passing through those years from 10 to 
18, when he is neither child nor man, is easily impressed, quick 
to follow the leader, to be good or bad; and if for any reason his home 
life does not restrain or entertain him, he is quite apt to drift and get 
into trouble, though he may be at heart the kind of a boy who would 
make a good man under favorable conditions. 

It is an easy step for a boy who does not have just the right envh'on- 
ment to get mto the habit of running away from school, and imless 
there is an interest taken by the parents and an understanding 
between teacher and parent as to just what the pupil needs in the way 
of encouragement to nelp him over the hard places, he is apt to follow 
the course that offers the least resistance and take up the habits of 
the gamin and the tough whom he meets on the street. There is a 
tendency on the part of every boy during these years, when character 
is being formed, to imitate or follow the boy who dares to do things 
out of the ordinary, from throwing paper wads in school to smoking 
cigarettes in the basement; a sort or hero worship of the wrong type, 
and unless strong lines are thrown out he is apt to lose his bearmg 
and become a lawbreaker. His offense may be anything from run- 
ning away from school to stealing junk, robbery, or, in fact, anything 
in the whole category of crime. He has taken on many bad habits 
in his journey so far, has in many instances little respect for law or 
order, has not a clear idea of property rights, has not been taught that 
he is only^ entitled to those things that he has earned or acquired 
honestly, and has no conscientious scruples about taking what does 
not belong to him. This does not apply to all boys. A good many 
have had good home training, but in some instances are victims of 
broken families or intemperance and, for one reason or another, are 
off the track. ^ 

REFORMATORY A BUSINESS ECONOMY. 

Turning a willful, wayward boy, often more sinned against than 
sinning, from his evil courses and making a useful, law-abiding, 
tax-paying citizen of him, is, leaving the humanity of it entirely out 
of consideration, the wisest sort of business economy measured by 
dollars and cents. To take friendless boys, secure positions for 
them and make them permanently self-supporting and self-respecting 
(on the basis of 209 boys) has cost, per capita, $75.21. Of this cost 
the boy himself contributes one-third. This is what a certain insti- 
tution adds as a note: 

The refonn school does not, nor does it claim to, reform all the boys who come into its 
keeping. Good parents, with whom no institution, however wisely managed, can com- 
pare, do not always succeed in raising to manhood sons who do them honor. Boys go 
astray in the world in many ways and for many causes. Some have no parents and run 
at large, subject to numberless temptations. Others have parents whose precepts 
and examples harm instead of help them. In the cases of others the parents have not 
the time nor the means, perhaps lack of inclination, to give them that constant super- 
vision they require. They cease to go to school. Idleness takes the place of in- 
dustry. Desire outrunning their means of gratifying them, they take what they are 
too idle to earn and lack the self-restraint to deny themselves. Very soon such 
boys, exempt from the wholesome restraint of watchful discipline, become curses to 
themselves and to their communities. 
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REFORMATORY DISCIPLINE. 

Upon the arrival of such a boy at the reformatory the daily routine 
of his life is changed. He is under strict discipline all the time. 
He is well fed and well clothed, has a comfortable place to sleep in, 
has his hours of recreation, and his nurses when he is sick. But he 
must go to school. He must work a portion of each day at some 
useful occupation, during the course or which he will leam one or 
more trades by which he may earn his living after he leaves the 
school. He is in a school, the rules of which are more numerous 
and exact than the laws or the State. His breaking of these rules 
is surer of detection and is followed by penalties swifter and more 
certain than imposed for the breaking of the laws of the State. His . 
privileges in the school and his release from it on his "honor," depend 
upon his cheerful yielding to wholesome discipline, upon his industry 
in the school or at whatever work to which he has been assigned, 
upon his treatment of his associates and obedience to those in author- 
ity over him, upon his truthfulness and trustworthiness, his honesty • 
and manly qualities generally. When he has thoroughly reformed 
and yields to the rules that obedience, for lack of which to the laws 
of the State he was sent to the school, he is prepared to return to 
his home, if he has one, and it is a proper one, or a proper one can 
be procured for him. 

MORAL TRAINING AND EDUCATION. 

The training that must be relied upon to bring about the change 
in character does not differ from the training that develops character 
and ability in the case of the normal individual. No industrial 
school or reformatory possesses copyright methods of moral training. 
It endeavors only to supply those things that the boy has failed to 
receive in his earlier training. Among the very common neglects 
of his early life is that of school attendance. To make up for this, 
the boy is placed in school. 

Many agencies are operating to drag children down. Homes 
broken by death, divorce, and desertion; parents utterly unfit for 
parenthood; stepfathers and stepmothers who have no love for 
their unfortunate stepchildren; evil companionship, poverty, and 
other forces are busily recruiting ranks of the delinquent class 
who must be cared for in this school. The one great universal 
defect is moral weakness. There is some mental, some physical 
delinquency, but every boy sent us is weak morally. He has 
little or no conscience. A man without a moral conscience is a 
bad citizen. The delinquent boy was never trained to feel the sinful- 
ness of wrongdoing. His only concern is not to get caught. He 
fully agrees with the boy who said: ^^A lie is a very present help in 
time of trouble." With their disposition to profanity, untruthful- 
ness, and larceny, inherited from several generations, we have a stu- 
pendous task set us so to teach, train, influence, direct, and reform them 
in the short space of time, that they may go forth and develop into 
gooa men. We can report 75 per cent doing well — some better than 
others — but so many at least are making a manly effort to keep their 
parole agreements. Some of these will probably lapse, and others not 
doing well will probably improve. Most of the boys going out really 
want to live a better life. They promise to keep out of evil ways, and 
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are honest in their promises, but many are too weak morally to stand 
out against the temptations of life. The social side of the boy's life 
is carefully looked after. This is done not only with a view of keeping 
his interest alive, but of making him overcome anv diffidence he may 
have about meeting people. When the boy feels tnat he can do some- 
thing he is more encouraged to mingle among people, and is thus able 
to gain friendship for himself. 

CAUSES OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 

Boys are bom with certain physical characteristics. These charac- 
teristics persist with the utmost tenacity. It is equally true that boys 
are born with certain intellectual aptitudes. These likewise are per- 
sistent, but capable .of improvement; yet it is true that the lack of 
certain mental activities may never be overcome, however skilled the 
training. As it is with the physical and intellectual, so it is with the 
moral. The lack of certain moral sensibilities is as inherent, funda- 
mental, and persistent as either physical or mental characteristics. 
As the moral qualities are more elusive, so the change through moral 
training becomes more difficult and the results less apparent. This, 
however, is the problem of the industrial school or reformatory. Into 
this institution are placed the most hopeless cases to be found in the 
population of the State; those that society, the church, the schools, 
and the courts have failed to save. The industrial school must do 
what all these forces have failed to do, or it has done nothing. The 
terrific force of inherited tendency to crime, the blighting influence of 
vicious homes and vicious companions must all be met and conquered 
by the training and education of the industrial school. Every boy 
that is received within its doors is the r^^tant of the two great forces 
of heredity and environment. If the f6rmer predominates, the task of 
reclaiming, though not a hopeless one, is one of extreme difficulty — 
in fact, is not certain of havmg been accomplished so long as healthy 
activity remains — for relapses may occur imder great temptation, 
even after years of successnil resistance. , 

The increasing extent of juvenile depravity is one of the startling 
facts that the published data of modern investigation reveal. The 
vicious, criminal, and immoral lives led by some boys emphasize the 
fact that familiarity with crime and association witn criminals make 
the street, rather than the home and school and church, the teacher of 
youth. The influence of vicious and improvident homes, where boys 
of tender years are allowed to come in contact with crime in its most 
revolting aspect, is an important factor in placing the responsibility 
for a large portion of juvenile delinquency where it belongs. The law 
can not be depended upon to regulate these things. With a strange 
persistency it continues to deal with the offeftse instead of the offender, 
although it is for the good of the latter that the laws are made. 

PAROLE FROM INSTITUTIONS. 

It is morally certain that a boy or man who can or will not earn his 
release or parole from reformatory institutions by obedience to their 
just and easy rules, when he is exempt from the perplexities and uncer- 
tainties and inequalities and injustices of the world, will not obey 
those laws whicn the world at large establishes as its rule for its 
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security. Since the boy's reform is only partially effected when 
paroled, and since the one and only purpose of schools is to accom- 
plish the boy's jeform, it is easy to appreciate the importance of care- 
ful and faithful supervision of the Doy while on parole. As much 
depends on the kind of a home he is to have, it is necessary to make 
an investigation of the home. Statistics show that the great majority 
of our boys come from poor homes — homes of poverty and moral 
neglect; homes where death, divorce, and desertion have robbed the 
children of everything that is supposed to make home sweet. About 
30 per cent of the boys are entirely homeless, while many others would 
be better off were they homeless also. In respect to the home, there 
are three classes of boys: First, those who have fairly good homes; 
second, those who have no homes; third, those who have wretched 
homes. The problem is to deal with the latter. Boys who have good 
homes can return there. Bovs who have no homes can be homed 
with good people; but those or the wretched homes clamor to go back, 
and the misguided parent pleads to have them, while to send them 
back is but to have them returned in a short time. 

THE CRITICAL TIME. 

The critical time is when the inmate leaves the institution to begin 
life in the world. Boys over 15, with new cravings and development 
of social interests, are much less likely to be contented with farm life 
than yoxmger children. It is necessary to follow up, advise, assist, 
and restrain boys on parole. With none to advise and encourage them 
they mav become discouraged and fall. 

Some boys on leaving are lost track of at once. Some of these are 
the best, some are the worst. Thev may be ashamed to have it known 
that they were ever in the custody of the courts, and would rather 
have their name changed than to have it known that they were ever 
in a reform school. But the great majority are willing to have the 
truth known. In many schools it is claimed that 70 per cent are 
reformed and 30 per cent go down. Thirty per cent is a small num- 
ber when it is remembered that there are charges against everyone 
sent to an institution. 

SOME RELEASED TOO SOON. 

There is a feeling among those in charge of reformatories that some 
of the inmates are released too soon; although their time is up, they 
have not been molded sufficiently to withstand temptation. The 
superintendent of a reformatory should be allowed to decide such 
cases. No person, no matter at what age, should be allowed freedom 
unless there be reasonable probability that he will not be dangerous 
to life, property, or public peace. 

Every inmate leaving a reformatory should be made to feel and 
understand that he has left a home to which he can always return 
should temptation prove too much for him in lifers struggle. Some 
boys sent to the school reach the age when they must be released under 
the law before the work of reformation sought to be secured, and 
greatly to be desired, has been accomplished in their cases. Any boy 
committed to the reform school who has not attained his ^' honor 
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should not be released, but be sent to the reformatory on an indeter- 
minate sentence to remain there until, under the rules of that insti- 
tution, he has earned by his good conduct his release, or having 
proven by his bad conduct that he is irreclaimable, be sent to prison. 

THE girls' INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

The industrial school for girls is not a house of correction, but is 
designed as a refuge for girls between the ages of 6 and 21 years, who, 
by force of circumstances or associations, are in manifest danget* of 
becoming outcasts of society. It is not a place of punishment to 
which its inmates are sent as criminals — but a home for the friendless, 
neglected, and vagrant children, where, under the genial influences of 
kind treatment and physical and moral training, thev may be won 
back to ways of virtue and respectability and fitted for positions of 
honorable self-support and lives of usefulness. 

Girls committea to the school become wards of the State. By the 
act of commitment fathers and mothers lose their parental rights 
and responsibilities; and the board of trustees, with the principal 
matrons, assistant matrons, and teachers, in behalf of the State, 
become as parents to the children. In one institution there has been 
received 1,030 girls, all coming under the head of delinquents, and of 
all colors, conditions, and nationaUties. 

Many of the girls were not naturally vicious, but have either been 
led into wrongdoing by those older and of stronger mind or have 
been forced into it by home conditions. The homes that most of our 

firls come from and the kind of parents they have could not well 
ring about other results. Sometimes it is the ignorance of parents, 
sometimes the avarice, and often the viciousness brought about by 
drunkenness, which is the potent factor. 

MOST GIRLS READILY RESPOND TO GOOD TREATMENT. 

Girls respond physically, mentally, and morally to the orderly life 
of the school. As they are at an impressionable age and free from 
distraction, they are easily led to accept their duties in the industrial 
and book schools. This work becomes a pleasurable outlet for their 
energies. To many of them on arrival cleanliness is a stranger, and it 
is not easy to reconcile them to the rules in this respect. In the mat- 
ter of classiQcation, about one in ten passes to the lowest grade, and 
only a half dozen of these are persistently recalcitrant. Upon the 
whole, they are more amenable to the lighter forms of discipline than 
older girls. Although the impulse to run away overcomes them more 
readily than older girls, it is nevertheless true that they hold less 
fixedly in mind the idea of getting their freedom and show a contented- 
ness with their daily life aiter the period of (quarantine is over. The 
habits of the younger girls are not so fixed as m older girls. They are 
more amenable to lighter forms of discipline than older girls; more 
curious, hence more easily interested and pleased; they talk less of 

tetting their freedom; they are more active and less ready to settle 
own to steady habits of work; they are all backward in school; they 
are able to concentrate attention for only a short period of time; few 
know how to dust, sweep, wash, cook, or sew; they must be taught 
the common decencies or life. 
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METHODS OF REFORMATION OF GIRLS. 

The aim is to develop healthy bodily and mental activities. There 
is little of repression. The effort is to hold in check, and if possible to 
eliminate, vicious tendencies by fostering a healthy development of 
the physical and mental and moral life. The means to this end may 
be aescribed under the following three divisions: 

(a) Physical culture. — ^A careful examination of each girl is made 
by. a competent physician soon after her arrival. CaUsthenics and 
gymnastic exercises suited to her years and bodily conditions are 
prescribed by the instructor in physical culture, and practiced in a 
well-equipped gymnasium. 

(b) Eaucational work, — ^The object of the educational work is to 
arouse interest and to develop skill in all that pertains to the manage- 
ment of an ordinary household, and to give to all the best common 
school education. 

(c) Moral instruction. — ^The moral instruction is enforced by 
practice and example rather than by precept. The officers and 
teachers are all selected with reference to their personal qualifications 
and influence upon the girls of the every-day life of the institution. 
Girls upon admission are kept apart from the other inmates imtil 
their characters and habits are ascertained, and are then placed in one 
cottage or another, according to their characteristics. Corporal pun- 
ishment is prohibited. For disciplinary purposes, resort is had to 
withdrawal of some privilege or opportumty which would be prized. 
In the rare instances in wmch anything further is required, tnere is 
seclusion in well-lighted isolated rooms under medical observation, 
with light but nutritious diet and regular outdoor exercise. 

There is hope for the girl with an uncontrolled temper, habits of 
petty thieving, and sexual weakness. Such a girl will have upsets, 
but she needs some one to sympathize with her and guide her. She 
is not troubled with inertia. The typical profligate is contented and 
soft. Some girls, like their parents, are so crude and ignorant and 
have so low a standard of fife, that if they can be made morally 
decent and able to earn a living, little more can be expected. 

When institution girls are sent out, they feel more responsible to 
strangers than to their parents or relatives at home; they are often 
sent to strangers first before being returned to the freedom of their 
own home, where they may not feel obliged to do their best. 

It is the belief of many that a girl should be in an institution for at 
least three years, but that she should be given repeated trials, for 
long seclusion does not fit her for the outside world ; correction can not 
be consummated in an institution where the life is necessarily one of 
rule and routine and where personal responsibility is very Umited. 

SUGGESTIONS TO EMPLOYERS OF GIRLS ON PAROLE. 

While these suggestions are special, many would be useful in 
general : 

1. Do not expect the ^rl to know how to do all kinds of work. 
She needs teaching, and in this you must be patient and give her 
encouragement. 

2. She must be taught neatness in everything, and to keep all 
rooms in perfect order, and under no circumstances be permitted to 
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have her own room untidv or in confusion. She should also be 
taught to keep her own clothes in perfect order, clean, and whole. 

3. She must be respectful ana ladylike in her bearing and lan- 
^age, and no one about the house should use improper language 
in her presence. ^ 

4. It is expected that she will attend church when convenient. 
Great care should be taken as to her associates, and she must not 
go out evenings except in companv with some member of the family 
or with some friend m whom you have ^he utmost confidence. 

5. Do not seek to draw from her information as to her past life, 
and never refer to her disparagingly concerning that life, if you have 
occasion to chide or reprove her. * 

6. While you shoula give her your confidence and let her feel that 
you trust her, yet do not throw temptations in her way. 

7. Do not try to impress upon her mind that she must be watched 
everywhere that she ffoes, but at all times let her feel by your exam- 
ple and advice that she can not by any conduct afford to court crit- 
icism or let the faintest suspicion of wrong arise. 

8. She is to have the privilege of unrestricted correspondence with 
the officers of the home. The employer is not expected to read her 
letters. Every letter she writes must be sent to the home. If she 
receives any letters which have not been sent to the home they 
must be forwarded at once, without breaking the seal, to the home 
visitor. 

9. That portion of her wages that you are to pay her must be 
paid weekly in cash, the reserve fund, as per contract, to be remitted 
to the home monthly. 

10. In case of sickness, if it is serious, notify the superintendent 
and see that she does not suffer for lack of medical attendance. 

11. In case of male inmates in the family let care be observed as 
to sleeping apartments, so that her room may not be accessible with- 
out your knowledge. This is the most important feature in all your 
duties relative to me proper care for the girl intrusted to you. 

12. Study the girFs disposition, and we recommend that while you 
are firm in your discipline you at the same time show a motherly 
interest in the girl's welfare that shall win her confidence. 

IX.— TJNBTJLY, VAGABOND, AND CBIMINAL CHILDBEN. 

It may not be without value to give the results of some studies 
of children, illustrating the close relation between unruliness, vaga- 
bondage, and crime. 

The main cause of unruliness is perhaps the ignorance or neglect 
of parents. The child disobeys tne parent and runs away from 
home, disobeys both parent and teacher and plays truant, tending 
toward vagabondage, which in turn leads to crime. 

The unruly child can be destructive, indolent, malicious, violent, 
a Uar, thief, assassin, and degenerate. Before giving illustrative 
cases a few facts as to unruly cnildren in general <* may be noted. 

In a study of the Washington school children by the writer, it 
was foimd that unruly boys have less height, sittmg height, and 
weight than boys in general and are also uiferior in head circum- 
ference. 

oSee ** Man and Abnormal Man.^' 
88630—08 6 
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It was also found that the unruly boys (that is, those unruly most 
of the time) constituted more than 5 per cent of all the bays. Un- 
ruliness increases with age, as does lazmess, reaching its maximum at 
fourteen. The number of unruly girls is so small as to be insignificant. 

Unruliness increases with age. Crime also increases with age. 
A much larger proportion of boys are criminals than girls; a similar, 
if not greater, proportion of boys are unruly. 
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Boys. 




Girls. 


Nearest age. 


Whole 
number. 


Unruly. 


La^ey. 


Whole 
number. 


Unruly. 


Lazy. 


All aires 


7,953 
147 
533 
787 
878 
930 
862 
986 
926 
784 
528 
502 


Per cent. 
5.47 
2.72 
3.38 
3.81 
4.56 
4.84 
6.84 
7.20 
6.70 
&16 
5.87 
1.86 


Percent. 
1.33 
.68 
.19 
.26 
.68 
1.40 
1.51 
1.52 
1.73 
2.17 
1.70 
2.20 


8,520 
131 
508 
754 
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939 
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876 
966 
833 
655 
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Percent. 
0.25 


Percent. 
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Seven 


.39 
.13 
.11 
.21 
.43 
.23 
.31 
.12 
.61 
.10 




Eight 


.39 


Nine 


.11 


Ten 




Eleven 


.21 


Twelve 


.34 


Thirteen ? 


.10 


Fourteen 


.60 


Fifteen 


.61 


Sixteen and over. 









The first manifestation of theft in children is in the family, where 
they take little things; then money. Such thefts are not always 
regarded seriousljr, it being supposed the child will outgrow the 
propensity. But it will not be long before such a child, when good 
opportumty comes and the habit at home has made it bold enough, 
will steal ftom others. Thus the child, if not severely reprimanded, 
believing itself to be beyond punishment, begins to steal at school 
where it may not run any great risk. Having reached this stage, it 
is but a step to steal generally. 

In every large school there are a small number of imruly children, 
who are the plague of the school, who take a great deal of the time 
of the teacher, as well as testing his patience. Kind treatment and 
persuasion are in vain; only force has any effect, and that may be 
temporary. They run away from school, steal all sorts of thmgs, 
they are coarse, insolent ana always ready for a fight. 

Ill class they are the cause of continual disorder; they are not only 
lazy, but refuse to work. They are impulsive and irritable; will not 
allow anyone to controvert their ideas. They rise up without reason, 
talk loud, and rebuke their comrades or teachers. Such children 
are abnormal, if not criminal, and need special care and training, 
otherwise they may spend some of their life in prison. They should 
not be allowed to contaminate the other pupils and should be placed 
in special schools. They may be incapable of controlling themselves; 
they seem to be imstaDle in all then* ways, mental and physical. 
They can not control their attention; they no more than commence 
to read than they wish to write or cipher; even in their plays they 
pass quickly from one game to another. 

The destructive impulse is common in children, especially unruly 
children. By education and training it is usually controlled. But 
in certain cases this impulse is only temporarily suppressed and 
may manifest itself at the least provocation. 

One child escaped from school through a window, jumped over a 
fence into a neignboring yard, and threw stones at the girls' school 
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and broke several windows. The child had no motive. It. simply- 
wanted to satisfy its desire for destruction. 

Some children have in addition to their destructive impulse a 
desire to molest others, by insulting them. One child used to go 
daily to a fruit store near school and make a noise in front of the 
store without any motive. One day he took dirt from the gutter, 
and he threw it into the store. 

When such children are questioned as to their motives, they invent 
motives or excuses, or hesitate and say they don't know. Some 
seem surprised that they should be asked to explain. 

No. 1. She was 9 years old, blond, long head (dolicocephalic), 
blue eyes, orbital arches prominent, flat nose, giving her a mongolian 
face. She was lame and walked with a crutch. She was an alco- 
holic; coarse in her language, cynical and lewd, malicious, tricky, 
easily made angry, striking her associates without reason, and amus- 
ing herself by tripping them up with her crutch. 

There are violent children who show their propensities under 
slight provocation, as in a quarrel with a comrade; it seems to be 
impossible for them to control their temper. Others, however, act 
with premeditation and reflection. A certain child had a quarrel 
with one of his schoolmates. The teacher interfered, and the trouble 
seemed to be ended; but during recess the child procured a bottle 
and struck his comrade a dangerous blow on the neck. 

The most of children who are vagabonds are, according to Lau- 
rent, not forced from necessity to run away from home. Thev 
are generally below the average age mentally; school work is difficult 
and odious to them. They commence to play truant and gradually 
remain away from school longer and longer. They undoubtedly 
find much pleasure in roaming about in liberty, free from reprimands 
of teachers and parents, free also to indulge themselves in all their 
vices. 

It is almost always in summer they run away, sleeping on a bench, 
in a woodshed, lumoer yard, or in some old abandoned building, and 
especially any place easy to enter without danger. Buildings near 
the canal are especially sought, where they can find fruit to eat, beg- 
ginjg or stealing for the rest of their food. 

Tne necessity of food makes every vagabond a beggar, and often 
a thief. ^ While some children beg in a state of vagabondage, others 
beg occasionally, out of school hours, in order to buy some candy or 
other dainty. Others are forced to beg by their parents, who accom- 

J)any them, or rent them out to others. But, as before mentioned, 
ew children are forced into such life. As will be seen, vagabondage 
is a dangerous habit, leading to a criminal career. 

Vagabonds and beggars constitute a large proportion of the chil- 
dren arrested by the police. In large cities the street is a school for 
vagabondage, implanting immoraUty in the nature of the child. 

Vagabondage depends sometimes on temperament. It may be 
due to accident or poverty. Two things can hold the child home: 
Solicitude on the part of the parents and the attraction of the fireside. 
But when parents are indifferent or occupied away from home, 
when the fireside is sad and cold, the child may find the street more 
hospitable. 

No. 2. He was arrested at about 11 o'clock at night at the door of 
a theater. He showed no sign of degeneracy in himself nor in hia 
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antecedents; was 12 years of age. He could not write and could 
read only with difficulty. During the daytime his parentis could not 
exercise much supervision over hma, of which fact he took adv^itage, 
staying away from school and becoming a vagabond in the streets ' 
of the city, where he always found little comrades to play with him. 
His great desire was to become a large boy and to work and earn his 
living, but he had no idea of the trade he wished to follow. 

This case approaches those who desire no more to go to school, 
but to work in the country, considering a sojourn in tne country a 
supreme pleasure. But those brought up in the country, who are 
discontent with their lot, desire to live in the city and work. 

No. 3. This boy was illiterate; always a poor pupil; when not con- 
tent with his parents, he would leave them two or three months. 
He would go to the railroad station and open the doors of carriages; 
for this he always received something, sometimes as much as a dollar 
a day. He would sleep in empty cars or bags. He did not desire to 
go to school any more where ne is ordered about, where the teacher 
IS bad or untruthful, because he said it was very bad in prison; but 
he had been in a reformatory and knew that the teacher's statement 
was in all points inexact. 

No. 4. This boy (10 years of age) had a number of signs of degene- 
ration as in form of his ears, defective palate, teeth badly implanted. 
He was small for his age. He spent nis time in the country with 
bad boys and declared he wanted to be an Indian and an assassin; 
the prospect of prison life or even the gallows did not frighten him. 
He was the son of an alcoholic. 

No. 5. He was obviously a degenerate, 9 years old. His mother 
had four children, three or whom were bom at the seventh month. 
He had convulsions and a violent temper. At 9 years of age he was 
vicious, and it was necessary to separate him from the others, whom 
he would strike or whose clothes he would tear; sometimes he would 
run into the class right in the midst of the lesson; he would imitate 
the movements of one swimming. During the night, when partially 
asleep, he would shake his head and would not awaken even if the 
wall was pounded upon. 

No. 6. He had the typhoid fever and the convulsions when young; 
he invented unreasonaole stories for the sole purpose of making 
others believe them. He simulated disease, and even pretended he 
tried to commit suicide. He stole from his employer, in small sums 
so that it was some time before he was discovered; he stole from 
his parents; one day he took a watch which he sold, spending the 
money stupidly. His conduct was very bad at school. 

No. 7. She was a girl of 15; she would not stay at home; she would 
go out to the theater, to the concert; her dream was to hear Carmen, 
she was very coquettish and proud of her person, she desired to leam 
music. She was placed in a store and did well. It was only her 
home she did not like, and especially on Sunday. 

No. 8. She was a vagabond; she stole by calculation, and because • 
that brought her money. **I prefer," said she, ^Ho gain four dollars 
a day instead of one." She considered this all right. Nothing 
seemed to her more natural than to have lovers, and she could not 
comprehend why this should be forbidden. She was the despair of 
her family, who were honest working people, whose other cmldren 
conducted themselves rightly. 
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X.— A BEFOBMATOBY AS A LABOBATOBY. 

Since at least a majority of the inmates of a reformatory are nor- 
mal, their crime being due rather to their unfortunate surroimdings 
^/iiisin to their inward natures, and since abnormal persons — that is, 
those positively abnormal in at least a few respects — are neverthe- 
less normal in most things, whatever therefore may be found true 
of the inmates may be true to a large extent of all young persons 
brought up in similar conditions of Ine. 

STUDY OP HUMANnr. 

Thus the study of the inmates of a reformatory and the results of 
such investigation can be of use to the whole community, at whose 
expense the reformatory is supported. It is therefore not unjust or 
unreasonable to nuake the reformatory a humanitarian laboratory 
for purposes of study, provided no injury be done the inmates. 

We desire to present the results of study of a reformatory,^ with 
special reference to the previous family conditions of the inmates. 

The special value of the investigation of a single reformatory lies 
in the probability that what is found true of the youth there con- 
fined is true in general of those confined in other reformatories. 

DEFECTIVE FAMILY LIFE. 

By examination of Table 1 it will be noted that 223 inmates have] 
incomplete families; that is, they are deprived of father or mother, or 
of botn parents. There are 18 whose fathers married again, and 18 
cases in which the mother married again. A preference for children 
of first marriage is well known. Despised and maltreated, a child 
may leave home when it is the subject of dispute between its parents. 
Instead of trying to win the child, the stepmother may consider 
it fortunate to have got rid of the child, which is not hers, and which 
is an expense to rear. Thus cast into the street, the little unfortunate 
falls into bad surroundings, which soon bring it before the court. 

The condition of the majority of these inmates is worse than that 
of orphans. 

Table 1. — Families of S85 young criminals. 

LEGITIMATE CHILDREN. 

Having father and mother 162 

Father dead: 

Mother remains widow 42 

Mother remarries 18 

Mother lives in concubinage 6 

66 

Mother dead: 

Father remains widower 41 

Father is remarried 18 

Father lives in concubinage 2 

61 

Mother and father dead: 

Cared for by relatives 10 

Supported by charity 4 

Abandoned 8 

22 

Father separated from the family -. , 21 

Mother separated from the family 5 

Both parents living in concubinage 6 

32 

Both parents having disappeared 3 

« The data are given by Baaul. 
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ILLEOrriMATE CHILDREN NOT RECOGNIZED. 

Mother not married 12 

Mother married 11 

Mother dead: 

Cared for by charity 2 

Abandoned 4 

Intrusted to relatives 4 

Mother living in concubinage 1 

34 

Mother married (1); mother living in concubinage (1) 2 

RECOGNIZED. 

Children found abandoned, parentage unknown 3 

Nearly half the inmates are deprived either of father or mother. 
This is easily explained, when we consider that the. death or desertion 
of the father almost always deprives the family of means of subsist- 
ence and causes the mother to marry again, or sometimes to live in 
concubinage, or to resort to begring or even to prostitution in order to 
obtain the necessities of life. The death of the mother deprives the 
child of that gentle influence (that woman alone can exercise over her 
offspring). The absence of the father during the day is also unfavor- 
able for the children, practically leaving them to themselves without 
E roper supervision and control; or, still worse, the father may be 
rutal, a onmkard, or a degenerate. Only 162 of these children had 
father and mother at the time of arrest. 

Table 2.. — Moral condition of the families. 

Per 
cent. 

Parents of good reputation 127 36 

Parents of doubtful reputation 138 

Parents of bad reputation 49 

Parents convictea of crime: 187 52 

Father 22 

Mother 9 

Father and mother 11 

42 12 

As shown in Table 2, it was possible to obtain data on the moral 
conditions of 356 out of the 385 mmates. Of the families supposed to 
be of good reputation, it may be remarked that this means only that 
no complaints had been f oimd against them. 

Forty-two children had parents convicted of crime. This is less 
than the real number, for in famiUes without fixed domicile, leading 
the life of vagrants, their past is often unknown, and it is probable 
that many of them have committed crime. The antecedents of such 
families, when discovered, are usually deplorable. As the table 
shows, nearly two-thirds of the inmates come from famiUes of bad 
morals. It is not reasonable to expect that these 229 children (64 
per cent) could become good citizens under such conditions. 

DRUNKENNESS AND LAZINESS OF PARENTS. 

The child is a natural imitator, following the acts of its parents. 
Under immoral and degraded conditions it can hardly learn to love 
the good and to despise evil. In many famiUes drunkenness is so 
common that the child considers it a natural condition, and later may 
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be proud of imitating its father. Sometimes the mother is an alco- 
hohc, using improper language in the presence of the children. Other 
parents are incurably lazy, making their children beg, in order to 
support them, or causing them to earn a liveUhood as early as possible 
at whatever will bring the greatest return, without regard to the 
pernicious influence of some classes of labor upon the mind and body 
of the child. Many children become conscious that they are simply 
the victims of the idleness of their parents and leave their so-called 
homes to shift for themselves, seeking new relations, which sooner or 
later may lead them into vagabondage and crime. 

Table 3. — Some sodolological conditions of families. 

Parents resided in cities 254 

Parents resided in the country 131 

Parents had resources other than the product of their labor 23 

Parents lived exclusively on the product of their labor 256 

Parents were deprived oi all means of existence 87 

The fact that only 23 had famiUes in comfortable circumstances 
suggests how much the conduct of a child depends upon the well- 
being of the family; how much means sufficient to anord a child a 
good education is a great protection from vice. 

The 256 whose parents lived exclusively from their own efforts 
consisted of day laborers. They live from hand to mouth; their 
wages are barely sufficient to support a family; frequently the 
mother is compelled to go out to work, leaving the children m the 
care of a neighbor or of the older children. Such long hours of 
absence of the parents weakens parental control; the children live 
more or less to themselves, and, like their parents, remain away from 
home and contract the habits of vagabondage. 

In some families the father's employment is not regular; when out 
of work he frequents the saloon and spends his money, just at the 
time he needs it most for the necessities of life, often forcing his family 
into poverty, with all its accompanying temptations and evils. 

The 87 whose parents are without meails of subsistence include 
the most vile and corrupt, prostitute mothers, or mothers in concu- 
binage, living in immorality or debauchery. 

Table 4. — Moral conditions in the family. 

Per 
cent. 

Those under good supervision 51 13 

Those under feeble supervision 90 

Those under ineffectual supervision 44 

Those under brutal supervision 24 

158 41 

Those morally abandoned : 98 

Those completely abandoned 47 

145 38 

Those incited to crime by example of parents 15 

Those committing crime under instigation of and complicity with their 
parents 16 

31 8 

Of the children in this reformatory, 158 (41 per cent) had received 
little or no care. Some, on the other hand, were indulged by their 

{parents, being allowed to have their own way, often leaving home 
or purposes of marauding or vagabondage. These, 90 in aU, were 
under feeble supervision. 
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Those under brutal supervision preferred to remain in the ref ormar 
tory rather than return to their parents. What blame can be attached 
to a child living under such conditions? As an illustration we will 
give the facts concerning one of the inmates. 

CRUEL FAMILY CONDITIONS. 

The father had married a second time. A child by the second mar- 
riage received all the favors of the mother. The child of the first 
marriage was sH^hted, scolded, and detested by his stepmother, who 
showed her aversion by prejudicing the father against his son, so that 
he received only reproaches and chastisement. Deprived of the 
necessities of life and narassed by ill treatment, he resorted to maraud- 
ing, which only increased the father's anger. Often the child would 
not come home till very late at night. The parents, at the end of 
these escapades which they themselves provoked, used their ingenu- 
ity in devising punishment to subdue the young vagabond, some- 
times suspendmg him by a rope and a pulley, raising him high and 
then letting him fall to the ground heavily; sometimes stripping and 
flogging him until blood was drawn. New punishments^ were in- 
vented in order to conauer the child, but it resulted only in further 
revolt. Finally the fatner, bUnded by furv and incited by the step- 
mother, tried to strike his son with a hatchet, but was prevented by 
a neighbor who heard his screams. After this the boy left his par- 
ents; was without food and poorly clothed. He sought work every- 
where, but in vain. After two days he was arrested for begging and 
sent to the reformatory. 

The last was really tne boy's only salvation; but who can reproach 
him? He had the misfortune to have a brutal father. Whjr, then, 
should he be called into court and be pubHcly branded as a criminal, 
even though the object of the arrest is educational correction? The 
pubHc, who never heard of him until now, will always remember him 
as having been brought into court and sent to prison. 

CHILDHOOD YIELDS MORE EASILY TO EVIL THAN GOOD. 

It is sad to admit that of these 385 children only 13 per cent 
(51; Table 4) had received the care and affection they nad a right to 
expect. 

It seems rational that these 51 children should have become good 
citizens. They, however, did not fulfill the hopes of their parents. 
There is a tendency to believe that such children have inborn crim- 
inal instincts to such an extent as to predestine them to evil. A 
child's nature may be said to consist of instincts, predispositions, or 
faculties, etc., a bundle of intellectual and moral tendencies, which, 
developed in the good, are called ''virtue," "good character,'' etc. 
The emploj^ment of these tendencies or forces — that is, habit — in- 
creases their power. But during infancy and childhood these 
forces offer httle resistance to evil. It is for this reason that some 
children who seem to be following the right path suddenly depart 
from it and destroy the reputation their good conduct and quahties 
had made. 

While unfavorable surroundings easily make a good child bad, 
with favorable surroundings it is much more difficult to make a bad 
child good. Vices seem to act like diseases. They take hold quickly, 
but disappear slowly. 
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AN UNDESIRABLE EXPERIMENT. 

If children of the rich or middle classes were placed in families 
similar to those of the inmates of reformatories, and if ref ormato^ 
children were put in f amihes of the rich or the well-to-do, this double 
substitution would probably have immediate effect. The children 
of the well-to-do would soon lose the effects of their eariy education 
and become bad subjects. But those formeriy under bad but now 
under good conditions might improve slowly and with difficulty. 

No one, however^ would care to make such an experiment, lest 
every child placed in conditions of existence similar to those of the 
inmates of tne reformatory might become vicious and criminal. It 
may be said that society often merits the crime it originates. 

According to Table 5, 13 are under 10 years of age, 81 range from 10 to 12 years of 
age, and 291 from 13 to 16 years. 

Table 5. — Classification according to age A 

Per Per 

cent. cent. 



6 years 1 

7 years 

8 years 3 

9 years 9 

10 years 15 

11 years 29 



13 



12 years 37 

13 years 56 

14 years 77 

15 years ' 121 

16 years 37 



81 21 



291 76 



It will be noticed that the number of inmates increases continually 
imtil 15 years. This is to be expected, because the physical develop- 
ment goes along with the development oi the child's faculties, whicn, 
if occurring in vicious surroundings, results in a development of vice. 

According to Raux, no child 12 years of age or imder, should be 

sent to a reformatory, but should be cared for by public charity. 

Placed in a family, sucn a child finds conditions better adapted to its 

needs, because in a reformatory a rigid discipline is necessary, to 

which it is cruel to submit the very young whose chief need is maternal 

care. 

Table 6. — Conduct of inmates. 

Per 
cent. 

Conduct good 60 16 

Conduct fidr 65 16 

Conduct bad 138 36 

Previously arrested or convicted: 

Once 68 

Twice 40 

Three times 7 

More than three times 10 

125 32 

The 125 previously arrested come mainly from the cities where 
hvin^ in the streets is common and tends to leaving domicile entirely 
and joining bands of thieves and vagabonds. These fresh recruits, 
strong ana inexperienced, are assigned the r6le where there is the 
most danger ana where most audacitv is required. If caught, their 
youth ana the fact it may be their first offense will mitigate their 
punishment. 

a Age at entering the reformatory. 
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If we add to these 125 the 138 whose conduct was bad, we have 
263 fundamentally vicious, or two-thirds of the whole. 

• Table 7. — Education of the inmates. Per 

cent. 

Illiterate 134 35 

Knowing how to read 93 24 

Knowing how to read and write -. 119 31 

Knowing how to read and write and calculate 30 8 

Possessing a good primary education 9 2 

Most of the 134 ilUterates come from 125 previously convicted 
and '145 abandoned children. The abandonment of a child almost 
always produces an habitual and ignorant criminal. The absence 
of all supervision leaves the child to its own instincts, which is to 
run in the streets and fields and not to go to school. 

EDUCATION AND CRIME. 

The lack of education is not the cause of crime, but is due mainly 
to bad social conditions, which are the cause of both ignorance and 
crime. Yet, notwithstanding this general truth, education doubtless 
tends to lessen crime. Good social conditions both lessen crime and 
increase education, so that the better educated children are the less 
criminal, but not on account of their education, as is sometimes 
claimed. Bad social conditions are the chief cause of crime. 

Table 8. — Divisions of crijne. 

CRIMES AOAINST THE PERSON. 

Murders, homicides 5 

Attempts to derail trains 2 

Assaults, wounds, injuries, 13 

Violence toward officers of the law 6 

26 

Violation and attempts at violation 6 

Crimes against decency 28 

Outrages against decency 13 per 

47 cent. 

— ' 73 19 

CRIMES AGAINST PROPERTY. 

Theft, qualified, complicity in, attempts at 50 

Simple theft 169 

Fraudulent abstraction (of papers) 2 

Abuseof confidence 7 

Swindling and attempts at swindling 4 

Forgery 1 

Burglary 3 

Escape from prison 1 

237 61 

MIXED. 

Incendiaries 4 

Insurrection 3 

Vagabondage 56 

Begging 12 

75 20 

In general, children who commit grave crimes are less vicious than 
young vagabonds, for in violent or passionate natures where the 
crime, though grave, is nevertheless the result of temporary irritation 
or excitement, there is much more susceptibility to reform. 
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LENGTH OF SENTENCE. 

The age of 20 is considered the most 7avorable time to send ai 
young man from the reformatory, especially where his parents offer 
no guaranty to look after him. At this age he seems best fitted to 
enjoy Uberty and to resist temptation. Premature liberations have 
proven disappointing. 

LENGTH OF TIME SENTENCED. 

Lees than 2 years 3 

From. 2 to 3 years 11 

From 3 to 4 years 13 

From 4 to 5 years 17 

From 5 to 6 years 42 

From 6 to 7 years 3 

From 7 to 8 years -: 6 

From 8 to 9 years 1 

From 9 to 10 years 1 

For 10 years 1 

For 15 years 1 



Until 15 years of age 1 

Until 16 years of age 3 

Until 17 years of age 1 

Until 18 years of age 64 

Until 19 years of age. . .-. 1 10 

Until 20 years of age 201 

Until 21 years of age 6 

GENERAL CONCLUSION. 



99 



286 



The inmates of this reformatory are much more imfortunate than 
guiltjr, coming from families the majority of which are of bad or very 
questionable moraUty and whose means of subsistence are either 
insufficient or wholly wanting. Disorganization of family, poverty, 
laziness, drunkenness, and debauch are the main causes of crime m 
the young. 

XI.— STATISTICS OF CHILD SXHCIDE. 

The older writers scarcely mention child suicide. It was not until 
the nineteenth century that the matter was brought to the atten- 
tion of the public. 

FRANCE. 

In the following table of official statistics ** it will be seen that 
from 1839 to 1898 juvenile suicide increased in France. 

The number of suicides given by the minister of justice is less than 
the reality, for parents are disposed to attribute the cause of death 
to some accident. Many attempts at suicide are not given truth- 
fully to the police, parents and school-teachers alike being inter- 
ested to conceal the facts. Even the police may abstain ffom re- 
porting the truth in the cases where there is no suspicion of crime. 

« Statifltique du Ministre de la Justice, France. 
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Table I. 



Years. 


AU 8ili- 
oidea. 


Childiea under 16. 


Children from 16 to 2L 


Total. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Boys. 


Oirtfl. 


1899 


2,752 
3,583 
3,899 
5,114 
6,496 
8,180 
9,438 


20 
20 
16 
37 
61 
56 
86 


16 
13 
16 


4 

7 


132 
122 
139 
168 
266 
392 
477 


80 
76 
94 


62 


1849 


46 


1859 


4S 


1869 




1879 


38 


23 


187 
242 
273 


79 


1889 


ISO 


1896 : 






204 











ENGLAND. 



From Table II, giving English official statistics," it will bo seen 
that there has been a relative increase of suicide for both adults and 
children from 1861 to 1890. 

From 1854 to 1856 there were in England, according to Griesinger,* 
5,415 suicides, of which 33 were children under 10 years of age. 



Table II. 
[Per miliion inhabitants (England).] 



10-year period. 


AU ages. 


Ages 0-10. 


Ages 0-15. 


Male. 


Female 


All. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


All. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Att. 


1861-1870 


99 
107 
118 


34 
35 
37 


65 
70 
77 


4 

4 
4 


3 
3 
3 


4 

3 
3 


27 
24 
29 


30 
26 
33 


29 


1871-1880 


35 


1881-1890 


31 







PRUSSIA. 

In Prussia*' from 1788 to 1797 there was only 1 case of child 
suicide reported; from 1798 to 1807 there were 3 cases; and from 
1812 to 1821, 31 cases. These figures, taken in connection with the 
fact that from 1900 to 1903 1,700 children committed suicide, show 
an enormous increase. 

In Berlin^ from 1818 to 1824 there were 30 suicides under 20 
years of age, 17 under 15, and 1 under 10 years of age. 

Table III. 



Berlin. 


Age 0-10. 


Age 0-15. 


Age 0-20. 


Berlin. 


Age 0-10. 


Age 0-15. 


AgeO-20. 


1818. 


1 


1 
2 
4 

1 
1 


4 

8 
4 
2 
3 


1823 




4 
3 


3 


1819 


1824 




6 


1820 




Total 






1821... 




1 


17 


30 


1822 













a Supplement to Fifty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar-General. 
b Die Pathologie und Therapie der psyschischen Krankheiten, 1867. 
c Casper, J. L., Beitraege eur medlzlniachen Statistik, etc. 
<iBaer, A., Der Seibstmord, 1901. 
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Table IV is derived from oflBicial sources,* and covers the period in 
Prussia from 1869 to 1898, and gives (1) the number of suicides for all 
ages, (2) the number up to 10 years of age, (3) the number from 10 to 
15 years of age, (4) all up to 15 years of age,^(5) the number from 15 to 
20 years of age, (6) the number of suicides to one under 15 years of 
age, and (7) the number of inhabitants per suicide under 15 years of 
age. This table, which covers a somewhat long period, shows a gen- 
eral increase of suicide for all ages, except for cmldren imder 10 years. 

The increase is relatively greater in the girls than, boys, especially 
at ages 10 to 15. This increase may be due to a general tendency 
toward the independence of women, as indicated by young girls going 
out more into the world of employment. Thus they encoimter in 
tender years special difficulties and hardships which overburden their 
nervous systems and produce a feeling of despair. 

Table IV. 



Year. 


JJk suMdM in PruMia. 


A«B, 0-10 yeare. 


A«», 10-15 y^ars. 


Ago, 0-15 years. 


MalB. 


Femate. 


Totia. 


Bo,. 


QLrifl. 


AIL 


Boyi. 


Giria. 


All. 


Boya. 


OirU. 


AJL 


IgQO 


2,6TO 
3,33* 

2,183 
2,3e3 
2,210 

2,sm 

l,4H4 

4pll2 
4033 

i,mi 
i,aii 

5'2S 

1,430 

im 

5,003 
4287 

4,m 

fi,073 
SU7 


6!6 

540 
fiS7 

eio 

54S 

sm 

72S 
77J 
863 

SIS 

mi 
wo 

1,209 
1,217 
1,165 
ltl9fi 
1,138 
1,185 

i:^ 

1,260 
1,251 
1,374 
1,343 
1,27S 
1,424 
1,379 
1,303 


3,186 
2,903 
2,723 

2,&sa 

2,826 
3,07S 
3,278 
3,017 
4,330 
4.689 
4,647 
4,769 

4,m 

5,072 
6,171 
5,900 
6,028 
6,212 

5,303 
fi,SlS 
5,065 
0,300 
6,254 
0,400 
6,630 
6,174 
6,49r 
0,«6 
6,361 


-■!• 


1 
""V 

1 

2 
1 


3 
3 

I 

a 

4 
2 
4 
4 
4 
B 
4 
5 

a 


23 

2S 
24 

as 

37 

le 

26 

m 

33 
37 
34 
40 
53 
48 
53 
44 
35 
40 
37 
56 

m 

50 
64 
67 
49 
55 
40 
4S 
44 
53 


5 
5 
7 
3 

10 

6 
7 
6 
t> 

14 
S 

IS 

11 
23 
19 

la 

11 
14 
1ft 
8 
13 
15 
17 
14 
11 

15 
15 
14 


28 
30 
31 
41 
47 
25 
33 
45 
42 
51 

67 
02 
50 
70 

ea 

45 
51 
61 
71 
57 
72 
70 
74 
03 

m 

55 
63 

m 

67 


25 

42 
38 
23 
20 
42 
35 
40 
37 
53 
57 
53 
53 
46 
37 
42 
3^ 
58 
50 
61 
65 
58 
© 
56 
50 
50 
4S 
56 


6 

5 

a 

3 

11 

6 
9 
7 
11 
15 

18 
10 
12 
23 
21 
11 
11 
14 
17 

9 

14 
16 
18 
15 
11 

S 
16 
15 
14 


31 


18TO_ ,.„ 


33 


JST1,^_,, 


33 


M72 


45 


JSJ3,„ 


49 


IS7fiu.. 


29 
36 


187€ 


49 


im 


46 


1S7B .».. 


55 


1S7»._ 


1 1 " 
1 r 


45 


lMt> *..... 


71 


18S1.. 




1 
1 


67 


1882 ....... 


86 


1BS3 


76 


XB8C ........ 




3 

1 

...... 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
I 


i 

3 

a 

3 
4 

2 
* 
3 
2 
5 
1 
4 
2 
4 
3 


67 


1885 


48 


188C....1.... 


53 


1887 


B 


IBSSw. 


76 


19S9 


W 


loect 


76 


18&lf 


81 


1^ 


78 


1889. 


OB 


1894 


67 


ISAS 


B 


1896.... 


S6 


1SB7*. 


81 


laoe 


70 






Total 


121,390 


30,220 


151,4^6 


73 


20 


03 


1,278 


3^ 


1,615 


1,346 


362 


1,708 


AvpfagQ .. 


4,042.3 


1,007.3 


6,0«3i5 


2.4 


0.7 


3.1 


42.4 


11.4 


518 


44.9 


12.1 


56.0 



a Baer, A., Der Selbstmord, 1901. 
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JUVENILE CBIME AND BEFORMATION, 
Table IV — Continued. 



Year. 


Age, 
15-20 years. 


Nmnber of snicides to 
one under 15 years. 


Nmnber (tbousands) ol In- 
habitants to one suicide 
under 15 years. 




Boys. 


Giris. 


All. 


Men. 


Women. 


AU. 

103 
90 
83 
66 
57 
106 
94 
80 
94 
85 
101 
67 
74 
78 
81 
88 
126 
117 
111 
72 
95 
79 
77 
82 
94 
99 
125 
100 
103 
91 


Male, 


Female. 


AIL 


I860 


1^ 
>26 
125 
130 
118 
144 
156 
168 
200 
212 
182 
193 
207 
258 
271 
233 
245 
212 
220 
235 
278 
237 
276 
337 
295 
330 
265 
283 
293 
283 


61 
50 
56 
67 
62 
64 
59 
64 
88 
87 
72 
95 
97 
104 
139 
128 
112 
114 
129 
125 
104 
146 
135 
143 
160 
157 
1^ 
161 
144 
145 


203 
185 
180 
187 
180 
198 
215 
222 
288 
299 
254 
288 
304 
362 
410 
361 
357 
326 
349 
360 
382 
383 
411 
480 
455 
487 
407 
444 
437 
428 


103 
83 
83 
56 
58 
110 
103 
76 
102 
96 
101 
73 
71 
78 
93 
102 
130 
120 
121 
73 
89 
77 
76 
86 
97 
94 
98 
101 
107 
90 


103 

126 
68 

196 
55 
91 
66 

104 
70 
58 

102 
50 
91 
80 
54 
58 

111 

106 
85 
67 

132 
92 
79 
60 
85 

122 

192 
95 
92 
93 


479.8 
431.8 
485.8 
290.4 
323.6 
540.6 
484.5 
304.0 
370.3 
328.0 
358.7 
252.5 
236.2 
255.5 
257.1 
298.2 
374.1 
332.7 
362.1 
246.5 
289.5 
240.0 
227.8 
258.1 
285.6 
273.8 
311.1 
315.8 
334.1 
290.9 


2,044.2 
2,47a9 
1,560.8 
4,184.1 
1,150.0 
2,131.2 
1,430.3 
1,876.4 
1,213.7 
901.0 
1,710.3 
.767.8 
1,302.2 
1,668.4 
614.0 
667.8 
1,306.1 
1,319.1 
1,047.6 
873.0 
1,668.9 
1,084.8 
959.9 
826.7 
1,046.3 
1,444.6 
1,790.5 
1,000.3 
1,106.9 
1,204.6 


7826 


1870 


742.0 


1871 


746.4 


1872 


55ao 


1873 


500 2 


1874 


860.6 


1875 


730 


1876 


52&6 


1877 


571 9 


1878 


48i3 


1879 


500.0 


1880 


383,2 


1881 


4087 


1882 


424.0 


1883 


365.1 


1884 


417 2 


1885 


587 7 


1886 


537 4 


1887 


5432 


1888 


3885 


1889 


490.8 


1890 


397 7 


1801 


372.4 


1892 


401 3 


1803 


4534 


1894 


466.0 


1895 


536.7 


1896 


494.5 


1897 


5181 


1898 


473.8 






Total 


6,654 


3,188 


9,842 


2,747 


2,792 


2,718 


9,839.2 


^,114.8 


16,782.2 




Average 


221.8 


106.3 


328.1 


91.2 


93.1 


90.6 


328.0 


1,403.8 


526.1 







CAUSES OF CHILD SUICIDE SPECIAL. 

The general increase of all suicides does not correspond to that of 
child suicide in the same period. There seems to be no parallelism 
(see Table IV). This fact suggests that in the suicide of children the 
causes are not the same as in the case of adults. 

General social conditions do not seem to influence the child, but his 
immediate surroundings have much effect upon his thought and feel- 
ing. If the family and school life go on without reference to the 
child's individuality and capability or in direct opposition to them, 
they may awaken in him a disposition to suicide. 

BOYS AND GIRLS COMPARED. 

In the thirty-year period (1869-1898) the yearly average (see Table 
IV) is 5,049.5. For the men it was 4,042.2, and for the women 
1,007.3 — that is, about 80 per cent men and 20 per cent women. 
Almost the same relation exists between the sexes and the whole popu- 
lation in the different age periods. 

Table V. — For every 100 suicides in whole population. 

Men 80.07 

Women 19.22 

Children up to 10 years: 

Boys 78.49 

Girls 2L 51 
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Children 10 to X5 years: 

Boys 79.00 

GirlB 21. 00 

Children up to 15 years: 

Boys 78.91 

Girls 21.09 

Youth 15 to 20 years: 

Boys...; 67.68 

Girls 32. 32 

But it will be noticed that this relation is changed in the case of 
youth from 15 to 20 years of age, where the per cent of boys is 67.68 
and that of girls 32.32. This is at the age of puberty, when the life of 
youth is somewhat changed, affecting tne girl apparently more than 
the boy. 

As just indicated, Baer makes four-fifths of child suicides boys and 
one-fifth girls. Durand Fardel * records 17 boys to 7 girls. In Leip- 
zig from 1882 to 1888 it was 1 girl to 9 boys. Guttstadt's statistics 
give 240 boys and 49 girls. Morselli gives the following table: 

Table VI.— i^or every 1,000,000 suicides. 



Country. 


Year. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Country. 


Year. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Sweden ... 


1847-1855 
1865-1871 
1860-1872 
1873-1875 
1847-1858 
1840-1849 


3.5 
28.0 
10.8 
10.5 
9.6 
1.5 


0.9 
3.0 
2.0 
3.2 
2.4 
0.0 


France 


1835-1844 
1851-1860 
1852-1854 
1872-1876 
1861-1870 


2.2 
3.6 
3.7 
3.2 
4.0 


1 2 


Denmark 


Do 


1.6 


Prussia. 


Austria 


34 


Do 


Italy 


1.0 


Saxony 


Kiigianfl r 


3.0 


Belgium 











All these children were under 17, except in England, where the ages 
were from 10 to 15. 

In Deutsch's^ 200 cases there were 147 boys and 53 girls. 

Thus suicide is more frequent among boys than girls. The struggle 
for existence is more acute for bovs. The excessive ambition of par- 
ents affects tlie boys more than the girls. 

AGES OF MOST SUICIDES FROM ELEVEN TO FIFTEEN. 

Between the years of 11 and 15 most of the suicides of children take 
place. Before 11 jrears suicide is exceptional. Here the child plays 
murder or suicide, just as it plays * ^Indian.'' 

In the beginning of the school year suicide is exceptional. The 
child starts out with hope. At the end of the school year vanitj'' and 
fear of punishment may have produced their results. 

METHOD OF SUICIDE. 

Combining Sigert's cases with those of Deutsch, the methods of sui- 
cide are as follows: 



Table VIII. 



Cases. 

Drowning 70 

Shooting 45 

Sharp instruments 3 

Jumping from window 47 

Burning 1 

a Annales Med. Psych. 1, 1856. 

6 Archiv Mr Kinderheilkunde, 1903-4, Bd. 38, Seite 45. 



Cases. 

Hanging 45 

Poison 17 

Being run over 11 

Unknown ways 14 
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ARGENTINE REPUBLIC* 

In 1899 there were 19 cases of suicide under 20 ye ars of age, in 1900 
20, and in 1901 30 cases, showing an increase. Whether tnere be an 
increase relative to the population is not stated. 

CAUSES OF SUICIDE. 

Deutsch found the causes of suicide in his 200 cases as follows: 

Table VII. 



Fear of punishment 58 

Bite of conscience 28 

Bad treatment 18 

Sickness 12 

Reading 2 

Sorrow 5 



Punishment 25 

Love 11 

Homesickness 1 

Discontented with calling 5 

Unknown causes ^ 25 



a Eepdblica Argentina Estadlstica, Annario, 1902. 



S. 
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JUVENILE CBIME AND BEFOBMATION. 
Table 10. — Catises of suicide, 1869-1872. 



Boys. 



Giris. 



Unknown motives 

Insanity 

Repentance, shame, bite of conscience. 

Anger, strife 

Weariness of life 

Physical suffering 

Passion 

Vice, crime 

Sorrow 

Affliction 



433.3 

300.0 
58.4 
25.4 



318.2 
4&4 

409.1 
90.9 



41.7 
8.3 
8.3 
8.3 



4&4 



90.9 



In Tables 9 and 10 repentance, shame, bite of conscience, anger, 
strife, and insanity are the most frequent causes of child suicide. 



AUSTRIA.^ 
Table 11. — Juvenile suicide. 





189ft. 


-. 


\m. 


ises. 


1886. 


lODO. 


mi. 


IOCS. 


1908. 


igoL 


Boys; 

Under Ifi.. 


19 
2 

la 


2 
18 


1 

4 

10 


2 

le 


3 

g 
1 






2 

17 


3 

ao 

4 
10 




16t<*aO, ,,,,-„-„.,,„.,,„ ,„, 


10 
I 

le 


2 

30 


IS 


Girlfi: 

Under 16..,. 


1 


18 to 20- 


3£ 






Total 


m 


m 


m 


37 


29 


37 


37 


44 


4e 


41 







ITALY.* 

Table 12. — Suicides under 20 years of age per iOO. 

1872-1875 5.39 

1876-1880 5.65 

1881-1885 , 6.38 

1886-1890'. 6.65 

1891-1895 6.94 

1896-1900 7.90 

In Austria (Table 11) there does not appear to be any increase in 
child suicide from 1895 to 1904. 

In Italy (Table 12) from 1872 to 1900 there has been a steady 
increase of child suicides. 

BELGIUM.*' 

Table 13. — Suicides up to 25 years of age. 



Age ol suicide. 


1886-1890. 


1891-1900. 


1904. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Under 16 


7 
71 


4 

26 


11 
97 


11 

87 


4 

33 


14 
120 


11 
86 


6 
39 


17 


16 to 25 


125 







Table 13 indicates an increase in suicides among the young in 
Belgium from 1886 to 1904. 

a Oesterreichisches Statistiches Handbuch, Wien, 1905. 
b Annuario Statistico Italiani, Roma, 1904. 
c Annuaire Statietique, Belgique, 1904. 
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Xn. POST MOBTEMS OF SXHCIDBS. 

Since in the past two decades the pathological histology of the 
brain in connection with insanity has made some advancement, the 
suggestion arises as to conducting such investigations in the case of 
those who commit suicide. 

It may be remarked that negative results in autopsies prove nothing 
against msanity without mentioning the very inadequate knowledge of 
medical chemistry of the brain. 

It should be noted, also, that in the early stages of insanity the 
clinical symptoms often rest on nervous fluctuations of blood pres- 
sure, as in ansBmia, hypersenemia and oedema, the traces of which may 
be lost in death. 

We also know characteristic anatomical bases of a number of acute 
and chronic affections, which primarily or secondarily alter mental 
activitv and can end in suicide. In acute derangements of conscious- 
ness, the nearer in time the suicide occurs, the more probability there 
is that the act was not free. 

DISEASES CAUSING SUICIDE. 

The most frequent acute physical causes of suicide are fevers, as 
in typhoid, acute miUary tuberculosis, smallpox, erysipelas (especially 
of tne face), severe pneumonia, especially the pneumonia of the ai)ex 
in children, scariet fever, and measles. The delirium of fever, which 
usually manifests itself in dreams or hallucinations, may deceive the 
judgment and cause suicide. 

In some acute diseases, with great loss of the humors of the body, 
as in cholera and pleurisy, the mental disturbance appears as collapse 
or delirium from inanition. The greatest disturbances are in typhoid. 
Hoffman" and Buhl consider the delirium of the first week due to 
oedema of the piamater and cortex, and the later mental disturbances 
to pigment atrophy of the ganglion cells of the cortex and atrophy of 
the whole brain. Central changes can also take place in facial ery- 
sipelas, pyaemia, etc. 

From the investigations of Virchow, Weber, Liebermeister, and 
others, we know that severe fever causes a parenchymatous degenera- 
tion, which in autopsies we have to note also in the liver, spleen, kid- 
neys, salivary glands, pancreas, and heart and tnmk muscles. This 
degeneration is observed in cases of poisoning by phosphorus, arsenic, 
and mineral acids. 

EPIDEMICS OP SUICIDE. 

The influence of fevers becomes important in epidemics of suicide 
that were attributed to the conditions of the weather. There were 
such epidemics in June of 1697, when it was very warm. In Rouen, 
in 1806, and in Stuttgart, in 1811, there were similar epidemics. At 
the end of the great smallpox epidemic of the last century thousands 
in India himg themselves on trees because they believed that God 
had given them to evil spirits to be punished. 

a Untersuchungen Ueber die pathoanatomische. Verftndenmgen der Organe beim 
Abdominal Typhus. 1869. 
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INFLUENCE OF ORGANIC DISEASE. 

In suicide the individual often wavers. The least little circum- 
stance may determine his act. Thus, a imiversity student told the 
writer that she was about to shoot herself when a caller baocked on 
her door. If a temporary condition can so affect a mentally morbid 
state either for the better or worse, it is easy to see how any organic 
disease, drawing on the vitality continuously, or physical aonormal- 
ity, might be the cause of suicide even in those of cneerful disposition. 
The presence then of any organic disease or other abnormalities 
revealed by an autopsy may be of significance in the investigation of 
suicide. 

It will perhaps be of interest and value to give the general results 
of the comparatively few autopsies that have been made on suicides. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS FROM AUTOPSIES. 

From a study of the brains of suicides Schwenendik** concluded 
that the anomalies were of such importance as to make one regard 
these brains as irregular and abnormal. 

SINGLE CASES. 

Of the 105 autopsies on suicides described by Friedemann, 13 cases 
were due to fever, and 12 probably due to the same cause — that is, 25 
per cent. 

In 6 cases uremic deKrium was one of the leading causes. In 1 case 
malnutrition of the gray substance in the right hemisphere, and the 
same in 1 case in the small brain. There were anomalies of devel- 
opment, especially in epileptics, idiots, and insane. There were 9 
cases with cnronic menin^tis and 4 with chronic hydrocephalus, 3 with 
apoplectic basis and 3 with sclerosis of the arteries of the brain, 20 
with hyperostosis of the skull. In 1 case phthisical insanity was the 
main cause; in 7 cases, syphilis. Defective heart valves were present 
in 4 cases, and hypertropny of heart in 6, stomach catarrh was the 
cause in 1 case, and chronic alcoholism in 7 cases. 

Man 50 years of age: A strong man committed suicide by potas- 
sium cyanide. He belonged to one of the best families. He had 
been operated upon for a rectal fistula, and the fear of a second 
operation wa3 the only reason known for his taking his life. 

The main interest in his brain was the rudimentary formation of the 
f alx cerebri in connection with the asymmetrical arrangement of both 
frontal lobes. An arrest of development occurred wmch limited the 
growth of the remaining falx cerebri. 

In connection with this anomaly is another peculiarity in that the 
left hemisphere was more developed than the ri^t in this region. 

Man 43 years old: The brain was peculiar m a number of ways. 
The large number of convolutions Kimted the size of the single gyri. 
Transverse and longitudinal convolutions were very imequally divided 
on both sides. 

a Untersuchungen an zehn Gehimen. Yerhandlungen der physikalischen Geeell- 
schaft. 1881. 
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Out of the 105 cases studied by Friedemann, 17 are given as 
examples.** The youngest individuals have been selected : 

Tailoress, 18 yeaxs of age: Poisoned by phoephorus (June); scrofula, cicatrices, and 
calcareous degeneration of left lung; club foot on the left; ascaris and oxyuris. She 
was probably not accountable. 

Store girl, 24 years of age: Han^g (September); calcareous nodes of the apex of 
the lungs, si)lenic infarction, incipient chronic end^uteritis of the aorta and carotids. 

Servant girl: Oxalic acid (April); spleen small and flabby, heart flaccid, valves 
normal, ovaries large, a cyst m one, the size of a cherry; on the surface of one was a 
• small pigmented cicatrix, uterus small. 

Servant, 22 years old: Drowning (July, 12 o'clock at night); residuum of a former 
pleurisy and pericarditis; uterus with 6 to 7 month-old child; hyperphasia of the 
liver, spleen, kidneys, and supra-renal glands; hypersemia of contents of skull. She 
was probably irfesponsible. 

Girl, 9 years of age: Hanging (March.); traces of endarteritis of the aorta; tricho- 
cephalus, oxyuria, ascaris, extensive swelling of the follicles and of the peyeii,glands 
near the iliocaecal valve; slight swelling of the follicles of the large intestmes; slight 
swelling of the mesentary glands; typhoid. She was irresjwnsible. 

Girl (puella publica): Drowning (December); hypersemia of the brain, menstrual 
uterus, extensive residuum from perimetritis; obliteration of the right tube, smell of 
alcohol in the body; chronic catarrh of large intestine. She was probably irrespon- 
sible. 

Girl, 23 years old (puella publica): Phosphorus (March); compression of the lower 
lobe0 of the lungs, absence of the middle lobe; menstrual condition of uterus and 
ovaries. 

Servant girl, 21 years of age: Hanging (Septemb^); pleuritic adhesions on the 
right side; large swelling of follicles in stomach and intestine; slight swelling of the 
mesentary glands; vaginal catarrh, hypersemia of the urethra; typhoid in beginning. 
She was irresponsible. 

Store clerk, 19 years old: Shooting (October); defect of sphenoid bone; very strong 
thymus; thyroid process enlarged on left side; ascaris; probably syphilophobia. 

Sailor, 22 years old: Shooting (June); absence of middle commissure; many miliary 
tubercles and several nodes, induratea, with central caseous condition in the left lung; 
fresh circumscribed groups of tubercles at apex of right lung with hypersemia of sur- 
rounding tissue; large hardened liver with petrified pentastomum; chronic menin- 
gitis. He was probably irresponsible. 

Gold worker, 21 years old: Cyanide of potassium (June); flabby heart; healed 
abscess of the duodenum; deep scar of the right lobe of the liver. He probably 
suffered with syphilis. 

Farmer, 22 years old: Shooting (May); bad digestive condition of stomach and 
intestines. He suffered with syphilis, very probably. 

Servant girl, 17 years old: Drowning (December); recent endocarditis, upon a past 
mitralis; hypersemia of the head and contents of skull; hypersemia of thyroid gland, 
liver, and kidneys; swelling and hypersemia of the spleen and genital organs; great 
swelling of the tonsils with collection of pus; severe stomach catarrh; hyperplasia of 
the endometrium; scarlet fever, probably. She was irresponsible. 

Milliner, 22 years old: Shootmg (June); extreme deformity of both suprarenal 
glands; fatty liver; tonsilitis on both sides; swelling of spleen; menstrual utenis, no 
hymen; prooably scarlet fever. She was irresponsible. 

Student of philosophy, 25 years old: Hanging (August); hyperostosis of the skull; 
whitish trtibung of the aracnnoidea; residuum of acute meningitis. He was irre- 
sponsible. 

Servant girl, 20 years old: Hanging (December); ovaries with very large follicles; 
hypersemia and thickening of the mucous membrane of the uterus; anteflexion of 
uterus; thickening and osteosclerosis of the skull; sclerotic center with lai^e petrified 
nerve fibers in the right hemisphere; ascaris tricocephalus, oxyuris. She was not 
responsible. 

Waiter, 20 years of age: Shooting (March); large cavern in upper left lobe with 
indurated thickening of the surrounaing tissue, confluent tuberculosis and recent 
pleurisy, slight tuberculosis of the pleura of the left upper lobe; hyx>ersemia of heart, 
lungs, and abdominal viscera; numerous hypersemic points in liver; recent enlarge- 
ment of spleen; acute miliary tuberculosis very probable. He was irresponsible. 

o Friedemann, I. H., Pathologish-anatomische Befunde bei SelbstmCrdom, Kiel, 
1890. 
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Xni.— STATISTICS OF JUVENILE CBIHE. 

It is sometimes said that the increase in crime at present so gener- 
ally established by statistics in most all countries is due to the fact 
that more criminal acts are taken cognizance of and recorded than 
formeriy. While there may be some truth in this statement, it is no 
answer to the general agreement of statistics in so many diflFerent 
countries. In some countries during the last ten years the laws have 
had little or no change. 

On the other hand, where the laws have been changed, there has 
been a tendency in some instances to laxity rather than severity, 
where^ as in the case of France, there was statistically a decrease in 
juvenile crime for a certain period, but in all probabiUty there was an 
actual increase, for it was round that by the change of law, certain 
cases formally recorded as criminal, had for other reasons not been 
enrolled in the oflScial records. (See G. Tarde, ''Revue P6niten- 
tiaire'' for 1900.) 

In a Senate document" the writer has given the official statistics of 
leading nations, showing for the last thirty years a general increase in 
crime, suicide, insanity, and other forms of abnormality. 

From an examination of the tables which follow, it will be seen 
that likewise there has b^en an increase of juvenile crime except in a 
few countries. In many countries the data as to juvenile crime have 
not been collected. 

GERMANY.* 



Table 1. — Number convicted for every 100,000 childrenfrom 12 to 18 years of age. 



Year. 


Number. 


Year. 


Number. 


1882 


568 
549 
678 
660 
665 
676 
563 
614 
663 
672 
729 


1893 r... 


686 


1883 


1894 


716 


1884 


1895. 


702 


1885 


1896 


702 


1886 


1897. . 


702 


1887 


1898 


744 


1888 


1809. . 


1 733 


1889 


1900 


745 


1890 


1901. 


739 


1891 


1808-1901 


740 


1892 











Table 1 shows on the whole an increase of crime relative to num- 
ber of children from 1882 to 1901. 

« Statistics of crime^ suicide, and insanity. Senate Document No. 12, Fifty-eighth 
Congress, special session. 
6 Statistit des deutschen Reichs. Neue Folge, Band 146. 
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INCREASE OF HABITUAL CRIME. 

Table 2. — Far every lOOfiOO childrerij 12 to 18 years of age. 
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Number convicted. 


Year. 


Once. 


Twice. 


Three to 
five times. 


Six or 
more times 


1889 


58 
67 
70 
76 
72 
79 
78 
77 
80 
83 
85 
82 
81 


20 
24 
26 
29 
26 
29 
29 
28 
27 
30 
29 
30 
29 


14 
15 
16 
19 
19 
22 
22 
24 
21 
23 
21 
23 
22 


1.1 


1890 


1.1 


1891 


1.4 


1892 


1.7 


1893 


2L0 


1894 


2.7 


1895 


2L4 


1896 


2,9 


1897 


2L9 


1898 


2L9 


1899 


2.7 


1900 


3.2 


1901 


2.9 







Table 2 indicates an increased tendency to habitual crime among 
the young. 

CONTRAST BETWEEN CRIMES AGAINST PROPERTY AND PERSON. 

Table 3. — For every 100,000 youth 12 to 18 years of age. 





Theft. 


Assault on person. 


Year. 


Previously 
convicted. 


Not pre- 
viously 
convicted. 


Previously 
convicted. 


Not pre- 
viously 
convicted. 


1889 


59 
68 
69 
79 
69 
■ 78 
74 
72 
72 
78 
76 
74 


282 
293 
293 
318 
274 
282 
272 
268 
277 
289 
286 
28Q 


8.4 
10.2 
11.1 
11.3 
13.8 
15.2 
15.1 
17.8 
18.3 
17.4 
19.4 
19.6 


76.1 


1890 


83.6 


1891 


85.1 


1892 


90.8 


1893 


98.4 


1894 


98.7 


1895 


104.5 


1896 


106.5 


1897 


98.4 


1898 


109.7 


1900 


113.6 


1901 


116.2 






1889-1897 (average) 


71 

+4 


284 
-1.5 


13.5 
+5.5 


93.5 


Increase (+) or decrease (— ) 


+19.4 






1898-1901 (averaee) 


75 


282.5 


19.0 


112.9 







An examination of this table shows that in theft a repetition of the 
crime is greater than in crime against the person. With a marked 
increase of assaults on the person goes naturally an increase of firat 
offenders, as seen by comparing the periods 1889-1897 and 1898-1901, 
where in the latter period there is 19.4 more first offenders per 100,000 
from 12 to 18. A general reason for greater repetition of tneft is that 
there is less opposition to meet with than in assault. *'Once a thief, 
always a thief, ' is a general truth. The habit of theft is easily formed. 
A habit of homicide could hardly be possible. 
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Table 4. — For every 100,000 children of corresponding ages there were convicted for the 

years 1894 to 1901: 



Year. 


12 to 14 
years. 


14 to 18 
years. 


18 years 
or more. 


1894 


416 
392 
396 
411 
464 
462 
489 
451 


911 
901 
897 
804 
937 
920 
926 
939 


1,298 
1,304 
1,299 
1309 
1,317 
1295 
1,247 
1,322 


1895.. 


1806 


1897 


1898 


1899 


1900 :.. 


1901 




1894-1901 


435 


916 


1,299 





Comparing (Table 4) the relative number of convicted children 
from 12 to 14 years of age with children of greater age, it will be seen 
that the relative amount of crime increases with age among the 
young. 

Table 5. — For every 100,000 persons of corresponding age there were convicted in years 

1894^-1901, 



Theft 

Damaging property 

Assault 

Receiving stolen goods 

Embezzlement 

Fraud, treachery, etc 

Crime against morality 

Dangerous crime 

Violation of game laws, etc 

Disturbance of the peace. 

Counterfeiting 

Insult and false accusation, libeling of officials 

Resistance of officer, violence, and threats 

Crime against Industry 

Robbery and extortion 

Crime against life— homicide, murder, etc 

Crime against religion 

Crime against the Government 



12 to 14 


14 to 18 


years. 


years. 


294 


402 


31 


57 


31 


190 


19 


23 


14 


45 


11 


43 




31 




10 




13 




22 




14 




29 


1.6 


21 


1.6 


6 


1.5 


2.5 


.4 


2.4 


.3 


1.1 


.01 


.5 



18 years 
and more. 



231 
47 
355 
23 
56 
75 
31 
12 
30 
65 
15 
173 
103 
56 
3.1 
4.6 
1 
4.4 



From Table 5 it will be seen that with children 12 to 14 years of age 
more than two-thirds of their crime (67.6 per cent) is theft, while m 
older children 14 to 18, it is 43.9 per cent., and in those 18 or more 
years of age, it is 17.8 per cent. Theft is most frequent in young 
criminals from ages 14 to 18. 

From Table 6 it will be seen that in children from 12 to 14 years of 
age there is an increase in practically all forms of crime. In chndren 
from 14 to 18 the results are not quite so unfavorable, there being 
a decrease in theft and crime against morality. 
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Table 6. — Numher convicted for every 100,000 inhabitants of corresponding ages. 



Agea 12-14. 



1896-1901. 



11 



Agea 14-18. 



1896-1901. 






Agea 18 and more. 



1896-1901. 



k 



Theft 

Assault ^ 

Destruction of property 

Embeulement 

Dangerous crime, as incendiarism 

Reoaving stolen goods 

Fraud, treachery, etc 

Crime against morality 

Disturbance of the peace 

Counterfeiting 

Robbery and extortion 

Crime against religion 

Crime against Oovemment 

Crime against life, homicide, murder, 

etc 

Insult, libeling of officials, etc 

Resistance of officer, violence and 

threats 

Violation of game laws, etc 

Crime against industry 



274.0 

28.8 

29.2 

12.1 

4.7 

17.6 

9.7 

7.5 

3.5 

3.4 

1.3 

0.26 



+41.0 
+4.4 
+4.0 
+3.3 
+3.2 
+2.4 
+1.7 
+1.5 
+0.9 
+0.9 
+0.4 
+0.03 
+0.02 



0.38 +0.01 
3.3 



815.0 

33.2 

33.2 

15.4 

7.9 

20.0 

11.4 

9.0 

4.4 

4.3 

1.7 

a29 

0.02 

a39 
3.3 



5.0 
1.9 



-0.6 
-0.7 



4.5 
1.2 



404.3 

179.0 

54.7 

45.2 

&5 

22.2 

42.1 

31.9 

20.6 

13.4 

2.5 

1.1 

0.5 

2.1 
29.2 

21.0 
13.9 
6.2 



-5.0 
+22.4 
+3.9 



+2.9 
+0.8 
+1.8 
-1.5 
+3.8 
+1.6 



+0.5 

+a5 

+0.3 
-2.0 
-0.5 



399.3 

201.4 

58.6 

46.2 

11.4 

23.0 

43.9 

30.4 

23.9 

15.0 

2.5 

1.1 

0.5 

2.6 
29.7 

21.3 
11.9 
5.7 



235.6 

348.5 

47.0 

55.6 

10.0 

23.7 

74.2 

30.0 

64.6 

14.7 

S.1 

1.1 

4.8 

4.7 
177.1 

1016 
34.9 
54.5 



-8.6 
+3.8 
+1.0 
+0.2 
+3.5 
+2.0 
+2.6 
+1.6 
+1.8 



-ai 

-0.2 
-0.8 

-a 2 

-7.6 

-4.0 
-10.1 

+2.7 



227.0 

362.3 

4&0 

55.8 

13.5 

21.7 

76.8 

31.6 

66.4 

14.7 

3.0 

0.9 

4.0 

4.5 
160.5 

100.6 

57.^ 



FRANCE. 



Comparing the girls (Table 7) with the boys in French reform- 
atories as to their motives for crime, we find that the girls commit 
relatively three times as much crime against morality as the boys, 
illustratmg the fact that when woman goes wrong in any way, she 
usually loscd her virtue in addition. 

Girls exceed' the boys relatively to their numbers in begging, dis- 
obedience to parents, vagabondage, incendiary, and aualmed theft, 
while in assassination, murder, assault, and simple tneft the boys 
exceed. 

As to education the boys are superior to the girls. 
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Table 7. — French reformatories for 190t. 



Boys. 



No. Percent. 



Girls. 



No. 



Percent. 



Assassination, poisoning 

Murder, assault 

Incendiary 

Rape, crimes against morality. 

Theft, qualified. 

Theft, simple 



Other crimes. 
Disobedience of parents. 



Total. 



7 years or less 

8 to 9 years old 

10 to 11 years old 

12 to 13 years old 

14 to 16 years old 

More than 15 and less than 16 . 
More than 16 



Total. 



EDUCATION. 



lUiterate 

Elnowing how to read 

Knowing how to read and write 

Knowing how to read and write and calculate. 

With prunary education 

Superior education 



7 
103 
47 
93 
60 

' 95 

343 

134 

1 



3,182 



25 
217 
607 
1,003 
746 
544 

10 



3,182 



1,110 
323 
831 
775 
140 



a22 
3.24 
1.48 
2.92 
L89 

72.25 
2.98 

ia78 
4.21 
.05 



loaoo 



.80 
6.82 
19.08 
32.46 
23.44 
17.10 



100.00 



3190 
10.16 
26.20 
24.35 
4.40 



Total. 



3,182 



loaoo 



9 
10 
53 
21 
250 
38 
99 
58 
23 



561 



19 
82 
168 
171 
119 



561 



304 
59 

127 
60 
11 



561 



L60 
1.78 
9.46 
3.73 
44.67 
6.77 
17.65 
ia34 
4.10 



loaoo 



.36 
3.39 
14.62 
29.94 
3a 48 
21.21 



loaoo 



54.18 
ia54 
22.64 
ia68 
1.96 



loaoo 



Table 8. — Inmates in reformatories of France a 



Year. 


Bojtu 


Girls. 


Ymt. 


BO,.. 


Qlfla. 


1881 ...» . .... 


fl,T77 

S,3S0 
4,SQr4 
4,725 
^Ml 
4,M5 

5,oeo 

5,299 
5,36© 


1,637 
1,545 
1,501 
1,318 
1,221 

938 

hm 

1,040 
l.MS 
1.136 
1,101 


1893. 


5,388 
6/235 
5,023 
4,901 
4,535 
4,097 
a, 828 

3, sea 

3,182 
2,897 


1,17« 
1,131 

1 152 


1^2 _, 


1894... ..... 


lasa. ... . . .. 


1895. 


1884.. 


189e..... 


i,fliti 

e79 


1885. ..... ... . ... 


1897 


isee , 


IgflS. 


1887........ 


1899 


^ 


1S88 


1900.. 


T?l 


1S8Q 


1901. 


690 


18S0 


19Q2 


fidL 


ISSl 


1903... ,.. 


46S 


1892. 











a Annuaire Statistique, Paris, 1905. 
Table 9. — Treatment of minors in France. 



189& 






i9oa 



190L 



Acquitted 

Returned to parents 

Under charge of a prison 

In an institution 

Under public charge 

Sentenced one year or less 

Sentenced more than one year 
Acted with discernment 



2,790 
16 
42 
139 
75 
1,179 
1,176 



305 

2,814 

18 

57 

277 

44 

1,050 

1,043 



337 

2,598 

9 



35 

935 

1,090 



344 
2,382 
10 
82 
276 
16 
796 
1,073 



JUVEKILE OBIMB AND BEFOBMATION. 
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JUVENILE CRIME IN FBANCE. 



The figures in Table X show the increase of juvenile crime. This 
table incficates the number ofpersons committed by the poUce courts 
from 1888 to 1900. The diflferent motives indicating the kinds of 
crime are 18 in niunber. Two divisions are made — ^first, those under 
16 vears of age; and, second, those from 16 to 20 years of age. 

According to official statistics of France adult criminauty has not 
increased very much. 

That the crimes of blood have increased very much amonjg the 
young is brought out clearly by the following diagram. In thirteen 
years juvenile murder has increased from 21 to 140 cases. 



140 
130 
120 
110 
100 
90 
80 
70 
60 
50 
40 



20 





\ 


X 

^ y^^ 


/ 







A— Juvenile murder (age 16-20). 
B— Adult murder (age 31-35.) 

According to the official statistics of France, juvenile murder from 
1888 to 1900 has become six times more frequent than adult crimi- 
nality, which has remained about the same as indibated in diagram. 
In the opinion of Gamier" the adolescent criminal often has alcohoUc 
parents, or those addicted to absinthe, making the surroundings of the 
youn^ the worst possible, so that this enormous increase has a close 
caused relation with the increase of alcoholism. 



a La Criminality Juvenile. Arch. d'Anthrop. crijn. 1901. 
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Tablb X. — Motives in thate convicted by ike police court. 





1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


1891. 


•1892. 




Boys. 


Qiils. 


Boys. 


Qirls. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Qirls. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Abuse of confidence: 

Under age 16 


4 
64 


7' 


10 
66 


1 
6 


9 

74 


7* 


10 

81 


i* 


3 
^70 




Age8l6To20 

Assassination or attempts at 
same: 
Under age 16 


7 


Agesl6Toa0 


3 


1 


14 


1 


9 


6 


9 

1 
39 

2 
23 

2 
266 

5 
181 

2 

30 

6 

2 
242 

7 
2 

1 
31 

2 

40 

4 
60 

1 
9 

6 
733 









Attacks at night: 

Under age 16 




Agesl6Toa0 


49 

4 
28 

6 
262 

3 

96 

3 
9 

4 

1 
117 


1 

1 
7 

1 
2 

4 

'*"'i7* 


76 

6 
.30 

3 
237 

4 
89 


3 

"ii* 
9' 


37 

6 
44 

5 

277 

6 
223 


3' 

""u 

"is 


1 

i* 

1 

12 

1 
14 

3* 

9' 


40 

6 
61 

8 
329 

1 
9 

7 

6 
133 

3 


3 


Robbery: 

Under age 16 




Agesl6To20 


2 


Assaidt: 

Under age 16 




Ages 16 to 20 


21 


Swinging: 

Under age 16 


1 


Agesldto20 


12 


Counterfeiting: 

Under age 16 


1 


Ages 16 to 20 


21 

16 

12 
287 

1 
2 


2 

1 
""io* 


24 

8 

1 
151 


4 
3 

*'i3* 


1 


Forgery: 

Ages 16 to 20 




Picking pockets: 

Under age 16.. 


2 


Ages 16 to 20... 


16 


Incendiarism: 

Under age 16 




Ages 16 to 20 


1 








1 




Threatening of death: 

Underage 16 












Ages 16 to 20 


15 

1 
20 

3 
61 

1 
15 

17 
670 




7 




13 

1 
40 

5 
88 


6 
22 


i' 

1 
19 


24 

3 
72 

6 
59 


1 


Murder or attempts at same: 
Underage 16 




Ages 16 to 20 


3 
10 


36 

4 
84 


1 

4 
23 


5 


Against public decency: 
Under age 16 




Ages 16 to 20 


17 


Carrying conceal^ weapons: 
Under age 16 




Ages 16 to 20 


2 

1 
60 


20 

18 
661 


2 

8 

60 


7 

12 
626 


' *66' 


1 

1 
66 


23 

7 
528 




Rebcdlion, outrage against 
agents: 
Under age 16 


1 


Ages 16 to 20 


67 


Under age 16 




Ages 16 to 20.. 


81 




61 

1 
13 

422 
2,322 


34 
334 


60 

1 
19 

367 
2,689 


....... 

1 

34 
382 


106 

2 
18 

357 

2,677 


....... 

30 
379 


26 

1 
29 

281 
274 




Violation, attempts at same: 
Under age 16 




Ages 16 to 20 


7 

346 
2,122 


1 

30 
260 




Theft: 

Under age 16 


32 


Ages 16 to 20.. 


366 
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Table X. — Motives in those convicted by the police court — Ckmtinued. 





1803. 


1884. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 




Boys. 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Giris. 


Abuse of oonfideEioe: 

Under age 16 


6 
80 

1 



6' 


11 
94 


1 
8 


12 
110 


1 
3 


■ 19 
106 

1 
16 


1 
3 


16 
90 




Age8l6to20 

same: 
TTndw«*wl6 


4 


Age8l0to20 


■1 


10 


4 


16 




1 


9 


3 


Atta^ at night: 

Under age 16 


1 


Ages loTo 20. ^ 


37 

1 
65 

6 
295 

4 
56 


i' 

""2i' 

6* 


14 

3 
41 

12 
296 

3 

96 


i* 

1 

12 

• 
1 
3 


17 

5 
49 

15 
371 

3 
72 


1 

1 
6 

...... 


15 

6 
31 

20 
431 

4 
108 

1 
12 

2 
13 

7 
123 

1 


2* 

3 

8 

1 
7 

3 
5 

2 
3 

7' 

1 


16 

6 
67 

22 
403 

10 
96 




Robbery: 

Under age 16 




Ages 10 to 20 


2 


Assart: 

Undflr age 16 


1 


Agesl6to20 


26 


Swind^: 

Under age 16 


3 


Agesl6to20... 


5 


CoonlStrfeiting: 

Under age 16 




Agesl6to20 


14 


1 


8 

1 
5 

4 
185 

2 

7 

1 
29 

1 
52 

7 
63 

1 
34 

19 
630 


1 
8' 

i' 

i' 

1 
5 

11 

16 


7 

1 
12 

4 
128 

1 

1 
47 

3 

73 

5 
46 


2 

i' 

1 
7 

i' 

....... 

* "io' 

1 
11 


4 

2 
9 

4 
163 


1 


Forgery: 

Under age 16 




Ages 16 to 20 


6 

5 
233 


2 
'*'*i3' 


2 


Picking pockets: 
Under age ifir - , 


4 


Affesl6to20 


6 


Under age 16 




Age8l6to20 


16 


1 


2 




Thiemning of death : 

Under age 16 


2 
42 

3 
59 

12 
51 

4 
39 

13 
482 






Agesl6to20. 


21 

2 
58 

2 
58 

.3 
61 

16 
586 


7" 

3 
10 



4 
54 


4 

8' 

3 
14 


37 

3 

84 


1 


Harder or attempts at same: 
Under age 16 




Agesl6to20. 


7 


Against public decency: 

Under age 16 


4 


Affesl6to20. 


12 


Carryuig concealed weapons: 
Under age 16 




Agesl6to20. 

Rebemon, ootrage against 
agents: 
under age 16 .... . 


1 

3 
63 


39 

13 
530 


1 

1 
47 


2 
■"'45' 


42 

7 
257 




Agesl6to20. 

Vagabondage (sootenowis) : 
Under age 16 


109 


Age 16 to 20. 


80 




107 

1 
26 

425 
2,260 


i' 

46 
396 


85 

4 
33 

351 
1,732 


i' 

23 
411 


72 

2 
14 

472 
1,607 


35 
339 


' 87 

4 
22 

381 
1,924 




Violation, attempts at same: 
Under age 16 




Agesl6to20. 


36 

363 
2,148 


2 

36 
278 




Theft: 

Under age 16 


45 


Ages 16 to 20. 


337 
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Tablb X. — Motives in those convicted by the police court — Continued. 



1896. 



Boys. Qiiis, 



1899. 



1900. 



Boys. Giiis. Boys. Girls. 



Total. 



Boys. Girls. 



Abuse of confidence : 

Under age 16 

Ages 16 to 20 

Assassination or attempts at 
same: 

Under a«e 16. 



AAesl6tbao.. 
tacu at night: 



Attacl 

Under age 16. 

Age8l6to20 

Robbeir: 

Under age 16 

Ases 16 to 20 

Assault: 

Under age 16 

Age8l6to20 

Swindling: 

Under age 16 

Age8l6to20 

Counterfeiting: 

Under age 16 

Ages 16 to 20 

Forgery: 

under age 16 

Agesl6to20 

Picking pockets: 

Under age 16 

Agefll6lo20 

Incendiarism: 

Under age 16 

Age8l6to20 

Threatening of death: 

Under age 16 

Ages 16 to 20. 

Murder or attempts at same: 

Under age 16 

Ages 16 to 20. 

Against public decency: 

Under age 16 

Ages 16 to 20. 

Carrying concealed weapons: 



tJn^r age 16 . 
Ages 16 to 20.. 



Rebemon, outrage against 
ag^ts: 

under age 16 

Ages 16 to 20. 

Vagabondage (soutenowis) : 

Under age 16 

Agesl6To20. 

Violation, attempts at same: 

Under age 16 

Age8l6to20 

Theft: 

Under age 16 

Ages 16 to 20. 



13 
324 



18 



16 
212 



12 
119 



13 
294 

1 
53 

3 
24 

399 
2,299 



15 
105 



10 



2 


30 




3 




45 


2 
28 


17 
437 


• 


4 


8 


97 



11 

278 



74 



22 
401 



31 



367 
2,330 



44 
380 



12 
112 



11 
465 



12 



11 
203 



59 



2 
130 



7 
153 



8 
300 



76 



348 
2,420 



22 
377 



133 
1,127 



5 
521 



596 

140 
4,363 

56 
1,307 

3 
159 

9 
131 



2,455 

16 
27 

6 
438 

35 
879 



650 



18 
566 



171 
6,699 



21 
292 

4,379 
29,286 



2 
16 



14 
313 



13 
115 



6 
27 



3 
22 



10 
135 



19 
2 



41 
184 



19 
809 



452 
4,605 



Table 11 shows a large increase of crime in minors in France from 
1831 to 1900. 

Table 11. — Minors (16 to 21) convicted of crime in France. 



1831-1835 
1836-1840 
1876-1880 
1881-1900. 



5,833 
7677 
20,480 
26,551 



ITALY. 



Table 12 indicates a slight increase in juvenile crime in Italy from 
1890 to 1898, showing the per cent of the convicted for all less than 
18 years of age and for all from 18 to 21." 



a Annuario Statistico Italiani, 1904, Boma. 
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Table 12. 





Less than IB jeara. 


Age IS to 21. 


Yea?, 


Ninnber 


Percent 
^tcd. 


Number. 


Per (ant 
ofooo- 
Tlcfeed, 




ia,12S 

17,803 

17,30ft 

l«,00ft> 

17 jm 

w,m 

31,246 
21,384 


1L&4 

1L61 
1L30 
1L75 

12. H 
12.03 
13.13 


, 1§, 166 

15,800 
17,826 

20,350 
18,304 
10,7^ 


11.42 




11,25 




11.34 




11. ]<} 




11.77 




1L«7 




11.64 




10. 81 




10.0^ 







BELGIUM. 



he following table gives the number of those convicted propor- 
lally to the number for each age:** 



Table 13. 









r*li>1a TW. 




Per 1.000. 


Per 1,000. 


Per 1,000. 


Age. 






Boys. 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Girls. 




1899. 


1900. 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


ri6 


3.5 
49.3 
142.6 


3.6 
50.8 
146.5 


3.1 

54.8 
88.6 


3.0 
53.1 
99.8 


2.9 
48.2 
145.8 


2.0 
52.2 
99.8 


3.0 
51.4 
145.3 


1.0 
50.2 
95.8 


2.5 
46.4 
141.9 


2.1 


18 


47.3 


21 . - 


97.2 







Table 14. & 



, 


Convicted. 


Male. 


Female. 




Under 
16 years. 


16 to 18 
years. 


18 to 21 
years. 


Under 
16 years. 


16 to 18 
years. 


18 to 21 
years.. 


offenders . 


1902. 


120 
13 


2,011 
246 


4,630 
1,758 


13 

1 


646 
49 


1,096 
229 


livists 










Total.... 


133 


2,257 


6,388 


14 


605 


1,325 




1903. 


offenders 


105 
2 


1,744 
212 


4,267 
1,713 


28 


582 
40 


1,052 
227 


livists 












Total.... 


107 


1,956 


5,980 


28 


622 


1,279 







Age. 






Distribution per 
1,000 men. 


Distribution per 
1,000 women. 




1902. 


1903. 


1902. 


1003. 


thanlO 


3.0 
51.4 
145.5 


2.5 

46.4 

141.9 


1.0 
50.2 
95.8 


2.1 


18 1 


47.3 


21 . 


97.2 






Age (1900-1901.) 


Male-Number per 1,000 
of corresponding age of 
masculine population. 


Female— Number per 1,000 
of corresponding age of 
feminine population. 


First 
offend- 
ers. 


Recidi- 
vists. 


All. 


First 
offend- 
ers. 


Recidi- 
vists. 


AU. 


18 


13.4 
22.0 


1.6 

8.9 


15.0 
30.9 


4.5 
5.4 


0.3 
1.2 


4.8 


21 


6.6 















a Statistique Judiciaire de la Bd 
5 Statistique Judiciaire de la Bel 



Kique, 1902, 1903, 1905. 
Ique, 1906. 
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SWrrZERLANB. 



Table 15 shows that in the institutions of Switzerland for the 
reform and care of delinquent and dependent children for the years 
1881 to 1892 the number of boys who were inmates has been somewhat 
constant; while that of the girls has increased. 

Table 15. — In institutions for dependent and delinquent children, 1881 to 1892, 





Boys. 


Girls. 


AU. 




Boys. 


Girls. 


AU. 


1881 


833 
878 
866 
863 
830 
819 


191 
207 
228 
246 
252 
250 


1,024 
1,085 
1094 
1,109 
1,062 
1,069 


1887 


845 
853 
847 

896 
921 


254 
247 
250 
253 
262 
280 


1,009 
1,100 
1,097 
1121 
1,158 
1,201 


1882 


1888 


1883 


1889 


1884 


1890 


1886 


1891 


1886 


1892 







AUSTRIA. 

Table 16. — Children 14 to tO years of age in Austria were convicted for the years 1902 

and 190S asfoUows: 





1902. 


1903. 




1902. 


1903. 


Refractoriness 


263 

682 

4,234 


269 

734 

4,037 


Fraud 


.446 
460 


443 


Severe AssAiilt 


Crifnlinftl l^wdne^s 


429 


Theft 











GREAT BRITAIN. 

Table 17. — Children and young persons convicted of indictable offenses.f^ 



Year. 


12 to 16 
years. 


16 to 21 
jrears. 


Year. 


12 to 16 
years. 


16 to 21 
years. 


1894 


6,604 
6,330 
6,773 
5,626 
6,104 


9,668 
8,634 
7,834 
8,063 
8,489 


1899 , 


6,716 
6,660 
6,186 
6,243 


7,592 


1895 


1900 


8,046 
8 468 
8,584 


1896 


1901 


1897 


1902 


1898 











o Reformatory v. Industrial Schools of Great Britain, London, 1904 (official report). 

The Endish statistician says that as a measure of juvenile crime 
this table does not show any alarming tendency to increase. Whether 
there be a relative increase or not does not appear in the official 
report. 

CANADA.® 

Table 18 shows a general increase in juvenile crime within the last 
ten years, from 1893 to 1903, but whether there be a relative increase 
or not does not appear in the official records. 

Table 18. — Convicted for indictable offenses. 



Year. 


^^f' 16t021 
yelfrs. y^^' 


Year. 


Under 

16 
yean. 


16 to 21 
years. 


1893 


668 1 768 
687 inm 


1899 


936 
915 

1,017 
860 

1,038 


981 


1804 


1900 


9S0 


1896 


790 
660 
723 
836 


906 

889 

936 

1,022 


1901 


882 


1896 


1902 


955 


1897 


1903 


991 


1806 











a The Statistical Yearbook of Canada, 1904, Ottawa, 1905. 
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Age. 


1901-2. 


1902^. 


1903-4. 


Under 20 years 


134 


156 


161 







Table shows a general increase in young criminals in the Canadian 
penitentiaries from 1901 to 1904. 

AUSTRALIAN STATES. 

Number of prisoners under 21 years. 



Now Zealand. 


1902. 


1903. 


Male 


104 
5 


116 


Female 


10 







Table 20. — Number of criminal charges per 10,000 against persons arrested. 



Ages. 



1871. 


1881. 


1891. 


104 


Ill 


96 


338 


335 


305 


37 


26 


15 


80 


90 


50 



1901. 



Males: 

10 to 15 years. 

15 to 20 years. 
Females: 

10 to 15 years. 

15 to 20 years. 



51 
209 



15 
28 



This table, taken from the Victorian Year Book for 1904, shows a 
decrease in crime among the young. 

BUENOS AIRES. 
Table 21. — Age of criminals arrested from 1895 to 1904 in the city of Buenos Aires. *^ 



Crime. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


Under 16 years 

16 to 20 years....... 


251 
711 


334 
734 


406 
958. 


431 
817 


387 
737 


352 
752 


551 
854 


471 
966 


379 
857 


369 
976 



a Republica Argentina Estadistica anuario, Buenos Aires, 1905. 

This table indicates an absolute increase of juvenile crime in Buenos 
Aires. Figures as to relative increase are not given. 

BRITISH INDIA. 
Table 25. — Number of young convicts under 16 in British India admitted into the jails. 





1900. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


Boys 


2,163 
606 


1,678 
482 


1,608 
606 


1,154 
296 


1,261 
315 


Girls 







This table shows a decrease in juvenile crime in British India from 
1900 to 1904. 

38530—08 7 
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Table 26. — ReformaJtary schools in British India.^ 



1900. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


345 


282 


311 


251 


30 


23 


80 


71 


316 


250 


1,117 


1,097 


90 


80 


58 


67 


340 


274 


332 


272 



190i 



Number of pupils admitted. 

Number able to read 

Number illiterate 

Conduct bad after discharge 
Number discharged 



245 
91 
1,036 
72 
279 



a Judicial and administrative statistics of British India, 1905. 

In British India, according to Table 26, the admissions into reforma- 
tory schools has decreased from 1900 to 1904. 

ARGENTINA. 

Table 22. — Less than 21 years of age. 



Year. 


Against 
property. 


Against 
person. 


Year. 


Against 
property. 


Against 
person. 


1899 


364 
410 


345 
436 


1901 


648 
462 


653 


1900 


1902 


614 









In Argentina, from 1899 to 1902, there was an increase in crime 
in children under 21 years of age,** and decrease from 1901 to 1902. 
But comparing the mst two with the last two years shows a gen- 
eral increase. 

Table 23. — Crimes of minors in the houses of correction of Buenos Aires, 





1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


19(H. 


Against person 


54 

228 

61 


206 
489 
67 


194 

487 
90 


166 
554 
94 


1S9 
506 
130 


129 
406 
101 


91 


Asainst broDcrtv 


291 


Against public order and morality 


79 






Total 


343 


762 


7fi 


814 


795 


636 


m, 







JAPAN. 

Table 24. — Number of youths under 20 years of age convicted in Japan. 



Year. 


Under 16 
years. 


From 16 to 
20 years. 


AU. 


For every 100 
grown chil- 
dren convicted. 


For every 100 

cbUdrai 
convicted. 




Boys. 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Oid& 


1894 


6,169 
4,928 
4,519 
4,350 
4,411 
3,109 
2,760 


090 
804 
768 
759 
747 
468 
455 


15,886 
14,260 
14,560 
14,979 
14,641 
10,979 
10.910 


1,922 
1,817 
1,687 
1,811 
1,673 
1,285 
1,214 


22,053 
19,188 
19,079 
19,329 
19.052 
14,088 
13,660 


2,912 
2,621 
2,455 
2,570 
2,420 
1,753 
1,669 


21.9 
20.9 
20.0 
19.6 
20.4 
19.5 
18.9 


27.6 
26.8 
26.9 
26.2 
24.2 
20.1 
26.1 


17.9 
17.3 
16.7 
16.4 
16.9 
16.8 
15.9 


21.7 


1895 


21.1 


1896 


in.6 


1897 


sas 


1898 


10 


1899 


mo 


1900 


»i 







Table 14 gives the statistics of juvenile crime for Japan, showing 
both absolute and relative decrease, though the population has con- 
stantly increased. 

o Reptiblica Argentina. Estadlstica Annaurio, Buenos Aires. 
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UNITED STATES. 

The following table gives the number of inmates of reformatories 
in each milUon of the total population in each of the five geograph- 
ical divisions for 1880 and 1890.« 

If the relative increase of the inmates of reformatories be regarded 
as an indication of inci^ease of crime among the young, it may be said 
that in the United States juvenile crime increased from 1880 to 1890. 

Table 27. 



States. 



Per million population. 



1880. 



1880. 



Increase. Decrease. 



North Atlantic 

South Atlantic 

North Central 

South Central 

Western 

United States 



122 
183 
43 
93 



229 



425 
146 
244 
33 
117 



237 



24 



8 



44 

'io 



ZIV.— BEFOBMATOBY STATISTICS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

ALABAMA. 

Alabama Boys* Industrial School (East Lake). 

Children received, paroled, and in school at end of each calendar 
year since school began — 



Year. 


Received. 


Paroled. 


In school 
Decem- 
ber 31. 


Year. 


Received. 


Paroled. 


In school 
Decem- 
ber 31. 


1900 


26 
43 
22 
25 


6 
14 
15 
27 


22 
51 
58 
56 


1904 , 

1905 


44 
54 
63 


39 
17 
40 


61 


1901 


98 


1902 


1906 


111 


1903 











From present niunber those who have — 

Mothers living only 49 

Fathers living only 11 

Both parents living 25 

Both parents dead 26 

Smoked cigarettes 88 

Used tobacco in other forms 8 

Never used tobacco 15 

Used intoxicants 29 

Never used intoxicants 82 

Previously run away from home 74 

Been arrested 61 

Have played truant from school 93 

Made two grades in one ;5rear 10 

Number wno were working at time of entering 36 

Idle at time of entering 61 

(joing to school 13 

o Eleventh Census, 1890, 



^^^';i:c3SN 
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Number in school December 31, 1906, who, when entered — 

Had never attended school 

Were in primer at time of entering 18 

Were in first grade at time of entering 16 

Were in second grade at time of entering 28 

Were in third grade at time of entering 25 

Were in fourth grade at time of entering. 10 

Were in filth grade at time of entering. .1 12 

Were in sixth grade at time of entering 2 

Were in seventii grade at time of entering 

CALIFORNIA. 

Whittier State School (Whittier, Cal.). 
Table 1. — Inmates admitted and dismissed from 1891 to 1896. 



By commitment 

Returned from parole — 
From parole to discharge 
Returned escapes 

Total 

Discharged, term expired 

Paroled 

Escaped 

Died 

Discharged by trustees. . , 

Discharged by court 

Adjudged insane 

J^rdoned by goverhor. . . 

Total 



1,699 
190 
603 
107 



2,599 



895 

241 
19 

165 
14 

1 
14 



2,343 



Females. 



364 
20 
80 



464 



243 

114 



427 



Total 



2,063 
210 
683 
107 



3,063 



1,138 
1,108 
241 
26 
218 
17 
2 
20 



2,770 



Table 1 gives the number of inmates admitted and dismissed from 
1891 to 1906. From Table 2 it will be seen that Mexico, Canada, 
Italy, and England furnish most of the foreign-bom pupils. Ninety- 
three per cent are bom in the United States and 7 per cent in foreign 
coimtries. About 50 per cent of the parents of the inmates are bom 
in the United States, as shown in Table 3. The age when most 
inmates are admitted is 15 years (Table 4). The main causes of 
commitment are (Table 5) mcorrigibility (62 per cent), burglaiy 
.(15 per cent), and petit larceny (6 per cent). 

Table 2. — Nativity of pupils admitted from 1891 to 1906, 



Country. 



Africa 

Australia... 

Austria 

Canada 

ChUe 

England 

France 

Germany... 

Hawaii 

Ireland 

Italy 

Mexico 

Norway 

Nova Scotia 



Total. 



Per 
cent. 



0.05 
.19 
.06 

1.16 
.09 
.73 
.29 
.43 
.06 
.29 
.79 

1.30 
.14 
.14 



Country. 



Portugal 

Poland 

Russia 

Sandwich Islands.*. 

San Salvador 

Scotland 

Spain 

Sweden 

Unknown 

Total foreign 
United states 

Total 



Total. 



139 
1,924 



2,003 



FW 
cent. 



a06 
.06 
.19 

• .06 
.06 
.M 
.09 
.S 
.09 



0.73 
0137 



100.00 



{ 
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Table 3. — Nativity of parents ofpupHs admitted from 1891 to 1906. , 



Males. 



Fe- 
males- 



Total. 



Per 
cent. 



parents native bom 

arent native and one foreign born 

parents foreign bom 

3wn 

Total 



270 
492 
44 



1,699 



177 



1,070 



364 



2,063 



51.88 
10.07 
28.24 
2.81 



100.00 



Table 4. — Ages of pupils admitted from 1891 to 1906. 



Males. 



Fe- 
males. 



Total. 



Per 
cent. 



Males. 



Fe- 



Total. 



Per 
cent. 



8... 
8... 

a... 
ra.. 
ars 
rsL. 
an. 
rsL. 
ars. 
rsL. 
ar& 



1 

12 
23 
43 
9 
60 
13 

135 
16 

147 
35 



1 

13 
23 
45 
9 
64 
14 

151 
18 

185 
45 



ao5 

.63 
1.15 
2.18 

.43 
3.10 

.68 
7.32 

.89 
8.97 
2.18 



Hyearsw... 
14i years... 

15 years. . . . 
15^ years... 

16 years.... 
16} years... 

17 years. . . . 
17} years. . . 

18 years. . . . 

Total 



249 


56 


37 


7 


269 


87 


65 


18 


257 


85 


44 


10 


244 


26 


25 


1 


15 






305 
44 

356 
83 

342 
54 

270 
26 
15 



364 



2,063 



14.73 

2.13 
17.25 

4.05 
16.58 

2.61 
13.06 

1.26 
.73 



100.00 



Table 5. — Causes of commitment of pupils admitted from 1891 to 1906. 



Males. 



Fe- 
males. 



Total. 



Per 
cent. 



nquent child 

endent child 

lor destitute of a suitable home 

oistering poison with intent to kill. 



It 

It with intent to commit murder. 

It with intent to commit rape 

It with deadly weapon 

ipt to commit arson 

ipt to commit burglary 

ipt to commit grand larceny 

ipt to commit robbery 

ipt to pass fictitious check 



ary 

against nature, 
rbmg the peace.. 



shing liquor to Indians . . 

I larceny 

rlglble 

ant exposure 

ngpuDlic jail , 

Dg Idle and dissolute life. 

cos mischief 

aughter 

meaner 



oing goods under false pretenses 

Dg and reading sealed letter of anot^ier. 

ig fictitious check 

ry 

■sonating an officer 

laioeny 



Ting stolen property 

MT 

ay 

r age and crime committed . 
ncy 



52 

44 
1 
2 
5 
5 
3 
8 
7 
1 
7 
4 
7 
1 
5 
322 

14 
9 
8 
1 

15 
1 
119 
790 
1 
3 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
4 

1 
1 
1 
132 
2 
3 

23 
2 
1 

85 



5 
8 




C 







1 
4 

3 
1 
1 


5 
292 








1 



3 

1 






57 

52 

1 

2 

5 

5 

3 

8 

7 

1 

7 

4 

7 

1 

6 

326 

14 

12 

9 

2 

15 

1 

124 

1,082 

1 



2 
2 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 

135 
2 
4 

23 
2 
1 

124 



2.76 

2.67 
.05 
.09 
.24 
.24 
.14 
.39 
.34 
.05 
.34 
.19 
.34 
.05 
.29 
15.75 
.68 
.58 
.43 
.09 
.73 
.05 

6.01 
52.33 
.05 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.09 
.05 
.05 
.19 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 

6.58 
.09 
.19 

1.11 
.09 
.05 

6.01 



Total 1,609 



364 



2,063 



100 
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CONNECTICUT. 



CoNNEcmcuT School for Boys (Meridbn). 
Table showing the age of boys at commitment (for all years). 



6 years 12 

7 years 44 

8 years 101 

9 years 271 

10 years 689 

11 years 818 

12 years 1, 090 

13 years 1, 239 

14 years 1, 313 



15 years 1, 381 

16 years - 362 

17 years 44 

18 years 19 

19 years 5 

20 years 1 



7,2 



Table showing for what offense committed (1906), 



Incorrigibility 48 

Theft 67 

Petty larceny — : 2 

Vagrancy 1 

Burglary. . . ,. , 17 

Truancy 4 

Destitution. 9 

Statutory burglary 2 

Injury to property 2 

Immoral practices 1 



Assault 3 

Breaking and entering 1 

Breaking open gas meters 1 

Trespass on raifioad 4 

Arson 1 

(Gambling 2 

Boarder 1 



Here, as in many schools, 15 is the age at which most frequently 
commitments are made. 

Bojs between the ages of 7 and 16 can be sent to this school during 
minority by any court of record in the State. 



ILLINOIS. 



Illinois State Reformatory, Pontiac, 1904-1906. 

Owing to criticism of the parole system in this reformatory an 
investigation was ordered by the governor of Illinois, which showed 
that more than 80 per cent of the ex-inmates made good their parole 
pledges. As the statistics below cover a number of years and are 
supplemented and confirmed by the records of the Chicago identifi- 
cation bureau, special attention is called to them as one of the best 
proofs of the good that reformatories are doing and of the utility of 
parole law. Of the 20 per cent who returned to criminal ways quite 
a number were "repeaters,'' who have been arrested several tunes 
and often under dinerent names, giving color to reports that many 
distinct persons were committing offenses. 



PAROLED INMATES. 



This statement covering the whole period since the inauguration 
of the parole system shows progressive improvement in the proportion 
of paroled inmates who have faithfully served their probation and 
so earned their final discharge. 
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Statement op Paroled Inmates. 

December 18, 189S, to June SO, 1901. Per 

oeiit. 

)er paroled 3, 400 

iy released .' 2, 042 

ned voluntarily 23 

while on parole 50 

ig parole 3 

nee expired while on parole 20 

insane while on parole 8 

ned 2 

2, 148 63. 17 

ned for violation of parole 621 

»d parole and still at large 567 

litted to other institutions 64 

1,252 36.83 

July 1, 1901, to June SO, 1902. 

)er paroled 511 

iy released 333 

ned voluntarily : 13 

while on parole 6 

ig parole 2 

nee expired while on parole 1 

insane while on parole 1 

356 69.6 

ned for violation of parole 60 

»d parole and still at large 79 

dtted to other institutions 16 

155 30.4 

July 1, 1902, to June 30, 190S. 

»er paroled 364 

y released 271 

ned voluntarily 7 

while on pai^ole 2 

ttce expired while on parole 3 

insane while on parole 1 

284 78 

ned for violation of parole 24 

«d parole and still at large 39 

dtted to other institutions 17 

80 22 

July 1, 190S, to June SO, 1904. 

>er paroled 256 

y released 200 

ned voluntarily 3 

while on parole 1 

insane while on parole 1 

205 80 

ned for violation of parole 17 

ed parole and still at large 22 

itted to other institutions 9 

ned to institution on new charge 3 

51 20 

July 1, 1904, to June SO, 1905. 

►er paroled 273 

y released 210 

ned voluntarily 5 

nrhile on parole 4 

ijg parole 1 

insane while on parole 1 

222 81.32 

aed for violation of parole 20 

ed parole and still at large 16 

itted to other institutions 9 

ned to institution on new charge 6 

51 18.68 
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July 1 1905, to June 30, 1906. Per 

cent. 

Number paroled v 270 

Finally released 158 

Died while on parole 1 

Serving parole 66 

Sentence expired while on parole .' 2 

227 84.08 

Returned for violation of parole 15 

Violated parole and still at large 20 

Committed to other institutions 5 

Returned to institution on new charge 3 

43 15.92 

Of the 1,112 inmates in this institution 52 between the ages of 
8 and 12 are known as the juvenile department. These inmates are 
kept separate from the older ones, having their own dining room, 
scnDol, dormitory, and playgroimd. They are also allowed to play 
outside of the inclosure. 

One himdred and sixty-three between the ages of 13 and 16 are 
known as the Jimior Republic. These inmates are also kept sepa- 
rate from the older class, having their own school, dormitory, and 
plavground. 

These inmates have their own form of government, make their 
own laws, and govern themselves in so far as it is possible for them 
to do so without conflicting with the general rules of the institution. 

Six hundred and twenty-five of the better class of the older inmates 
are kept in what is known as the south wing. These are also classed 
according to their conduct. 

Two himdred and seventy-two of the more criminal element are kept 
in what is known as the north wing. These inmates, are also clas- 
sified according to their conduct. About 45 of these may be classed 
as incorrigible. The incorrigibles are kept separate from the better 
class as much as possible, but they still nave a** degrading influence 
over others who try to do right. One bad boy is detrimental to the 
good conduct of any shop or school. A separate building should be 
erected in which those incorrigible inmates may eat, sleep, and work. 
By this they could be kept entirely separate from the rest of the 
inmates imtil such time as they may prove by their conduct that 
they are fit to associate with the better class. 

Report of chief clerk, from July 1, 1905 to June SO, 1906. 

CRIMES FOR WHICH SENTENCED. 



Burglary 182 

Larceny 66 

Petit larceny 60 

Robbery : 59 

Forgery 17 

Manslaughter 12 



Assault to kill 8 

Rape 7 

Other offenses 47 

458 



BIRTHPLACE OP INMATES. 

United States 413 

Foreign countries 44 

Unknown 1 

458 
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EDUCATION OP INMATES. 



Read and write 6 

Unable to read or write 54 

First grade 8 

Second grade 37 

Third grade 66 

Fourth grade 79 

Fifth grade 78 



Sixth grade 46 

Seventh grade 30 

Eighth grade , 38 

High school 13 

College 3 



458 

RELIGION. 



None 1 93 

Catholic 141 

Methodist Episcopal 25 

Baptist 13 

Other religions 28 



14 years and under: 

None. 37 

Catholic 5 

Methodist Episcopal 3 

Other religions 4 



MENTAL CAPABILITY. 

Belbw average 80 

Average 287 

Above average 91 

^ 458 

ASSOCIATES. 

Bad 308 

Mixed 109 

Good 34 

Fair 7 

458 

LIVING AT HOME OR ELSEWHERE. 

Reared at home and living at home ^ 228 

Reared at home and living elsewhere 192 

Not reared at home nor living at home 38 

458 

USED TOBACCO. 

Chewed, and smoked cigarettes, cigars, or pipe 266 

Chewed only 37 

Smoked cigarettes, cigars, or pipe 26 

Smoked cigarettes only ^ 20 

Used none, so far as knpwn 60 

409 

14 years and under: 

Chewed, and smoked cigars, pipe, or cigarettes 29 

Chewed only 1 

Smoked cigarettes only 11 

Used none, so far as known 8 

49" 

458 

USED INTOXICATING LIQUORS. 

To some extent 260 

None, so far as known 149 

409 

14 years and under: 

To some extent 21 

None, so far as known 28 

49 

458 
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ARRESTED PRIOR TO SENTENCE. 



Arrested one or more times. 
None, so far as known 



STATEMENT OP PARENTS. 



Divorced or separated 

Father drank to excess 

Parents or ancestors insane 

Parents or ancestors criminals. . 
Parents or ancestors epileptics. 
Parents paupers 



278 
180 

458 



49 
141 

16 
8 
1 
3 



OCCUPATION OP PARENTS. 



Laborers, teamsters, miners, etc... 

Farmers 

Unknown 

Carpenters 

Engineers, firemen, and brakemen. 

Machinists 

Merchants 

Masons 

Molders 

None 



145 
69 
43 
21 
20 
13 
12 
10 
9 
8 



Police, etc 

Blacksmiths 

Contractors 

Saloonkeepers or bartenders 

Cooks and bakers 

Bookkeepers, clerks, and salesmen. 

Tailors 

Other occupations 



8 
8 
7 

• 7 
6 
6 
6 

60 

458 



RELIGION OP PARENTS. 



Catholic 

None 

Methodist Episcopal . 

Colored Baptist 

Unknown 

Baptist 

Christian , 



142 
101 
49 
25 
25 
21 
18 



Presbyterian... 
African M. E . . 

Lutheran 

Other religions. 



18 
15 
14 
30 

458 



Read and write . 

None 

Unknown 



EDUCATION OP PARENTS. 

Read, not write. 



371 
56 

28 



3 
458 



PECUNIARY CONDITION. 



Poor. 
Fair.. 
Good. 



288 

139 

11 



Unknown. 



20 
458 



INDIANA. 

Indiana Boys' School (Plainpield, 1906.) 

Population movement. 

Admissions since the organization of the school, January 1, 1868 6, 253 

Number discharged owing to age limit, October 31, 1905 4, 223 

Number attaining age limit from October 31, 1905, to October 31, 1906 164 

Total discharges on age limit October 31, 1906 4, 687 

Number on leave of absence October 31, 1906, and subject to the school's super- 
vision if not dead or incarcerated elsewhere 673 
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Demerit offenses. 



Falsehood..: 100 

Theft 100 

Obscenity 100 

Disrespect and impudence 300 

Vulgarity 200 

Insubordination , 200 

Planning escape 500 

Escape 1,000 

Secret vice 1,000 

Planning immoral association 1, 000 

Immoral association 2,000 



Talk 10 

Disobedience 10 

Disorder 10 

Laziness 10 

Vandalism 10 

WiUful waste 20 

Quarreling 50 

Dormitory 50 

Shielding 50 

Profanity 50 

Fighting 100 

Tobacco or money 100 

Failure to report to be doublv demerited, according to the offense 
concealed. Offense for which there is a demerit of 50 or over shall, 
in addition, be Uable. to corporal punishment at the discretion of the 
superintendent. The supenntenaent reserves the right at all times 
to cancel demerits. An oflBjcer must be absolutely certain that a boy 
is guilty of violating a rule before a demerit report is given. 

When a demerit is given it should be the duty of the officer to be 
expUcit with the offender. The boy begins with naught (0) to his 
credit and gains 10 merits each day tor perfect conduct. Thirty days 
of continuous good behavior entitles the boy to 100 extra merits, 400; 
for ninety days' continuous good behavior he is given an additional 
credit of 50 merits, 1,250; thus making it possible for the boy to 
gain the required number, 5,000, on the three hundred and sixty-fifth 
day from date of admission, and thus be eUgible for parole. 

Ages of hoys committed during the year. 



Between 8 and 9 years of age 2 

Between 9 and 10 years of age 4 

Between 10 and 11 years of age 14 

Between 11 and 12 years of age 21 

Between 12 and 13 years of age 25 

Between 13 and 14 years of age 28 



Between 14 and 15 years of age 47 

Between 15 and 16 years of age 50 

Between 16 and 17 years of age 20 

Between 17 and 18 years of age 5 



Total. 



216 



Educational standing. 



Illiterate 2 

First grade.- 9 

Second year 20 

Third year 42 

Fourth year 52 

Fifth year 43 

Sixth year 28 



Seventh year 9 

Eighth year 9 

NineB 1 

High school second year 1 



Total. 



216 



Destructive habits of hoys committed. 



Tobacco and cigarettes: 

Use tobacco 133 

Do not use tobacco 83 

Use cigarettes 89 

Do not use cigarettes 127 

Intoxicants: 

Claimed they had formed an appetite for beer 16 

Claimed to be habitu^ of the wme room 5 

Claimed they had formed an appetite for pop 2 

Addicted to all kinds of drinks 45 

Claimed the^ were temperate as to the use of intoxicants 148 

Previous associations: 

Claimed they affiliated with bad companions 148 

Claimed mixed companions 48 

Claimed good companions 20 
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Parental relation of hoys committed during the year. 

Claimed fathers were living 139 

Claimed stepfathers 22 

Claimed mothers living 161 

Claimed stepmothers 13 

Claimed fathers dead 47 

Claimed mothers dead 48 

In doubt as to father's death 15 

In doubt as to mother's death 3 

Parents are unknown 6 

Claimed to be orphans 2 

Nativity of parents: 
American birth — 

Fathers 173 

Mothers 156 

Foreign birth — 

Fathers 24 

Mothers 26 

Unknown — 

Fathers 15 

Mothers 4 

Education of parents: 
Bead and write — 

Fathers 175 

Mothers 170 

Illiterate — 

Fathers 23 

Mothers 29 

Intemperance of parents: 

Fathers addicted to the drink habit : 99 

Mothers addicted to the drink habit 19 

Indiana Industrial School for Girls (1906). 

Table shomng social condition of parents of giils remaining October Sly 1906, at time oj 

commitment. 

Parents living together 53 

Parents living but separated 39 

Father dead, mother widow '.\ 29 

Mother dead, father widower 24 

Parents dead 35 

Stepfather 30 

Stepmother 26 

Stepfather and stepmother 12 

Illegitimate 12 



Total. 



Table shomng population since origin of industrial school for girls. 



260 



Year. 


Received 
on com- 
mitment. 


Dis- 
charged, 
died, or 
. with- 
drawn 
during 
year. 


Enrolled 

at end of 

year. 


Average 
attend- 
ance. 


Year. 


Received 
on com- 
mitment. 


Dis- 
charged, 
died, or 

with- 
drawn 
during 

year. 


EnroUed 

at end of 

year. 


Averaee 
attend- 
ance. 


1873 ... 


15 
84 
57 
57 
40 
44 
52 
41 
52 
51 
34 
48 
40 
38 
31 
44 
48 




15 
84 
127 
160 
138 
147 
147 
148 
148 
144 
143 
142 
132 
177 
128 
133 
144 




1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 


43 
42 
48 
45 
36 
60 
30 
47 
46 
39 
35 
44 
41 
53 
51 
69 
85 


24 
20 
56 
36 
16 
29 
19 
55 
76 
80 
55 
107 
40 
34 
75 
56 
84 


161 
143 
144 
148 
162 
180 
202 
206 
200 
180 
187 
144 
175 
207 
203 
299 
260 


162.1 


1874 


15 
14 
28 
53 
32 
59 
45 
58 
62 
41 
55 
33 
48 
51 
18 
22 




142.5 


1876 . 




134.3 


1876 




146.3 


1877 




154 


1878 




169 


1879 




189.7 


1880.. . 




206.2 


1881 




206.6 


1882 ... 




184.3 


1883 




182.6 


1884. . 




166.5 


1885 




166.9 


1886 




183.5 


1887 




207.6 


1888 




214 


2889 




K3.1 


/ 
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IOWA. 

Table 1. — Industrial schools A 

1903. 





Number of inmates present 
Julyl. 




Number of Inmates present 
July 1. 




Boys. 


Qirls. 


Total. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


1891 


367 
401 
407 
444 


109 
117 
142 
145 


476 
518 
540 
589 


1899 


502 
473 
495 


152 
189 
183 


654 


1893 


1901 


662 


1895 


1903 


678 


1897 











Criminal father 

Criminal mother 

Criminal parents 

Intemperate father. . 
Intemperate mother 

Epileptic father 

Insane mother 

Total 

Not reported 

Grand total. . . . 



Number of inmates present July 1. 



Boys. 



110 
116 



Girls. 



22 



22 



60 



Total. 



3 
1 
107 
13 
1 
4 



132 
154 



o Board of Control of State Institutions, State of Iowa, 1903. 

Table 1 shows a gradual increase in inmates of the industrial 
schools from 1891 to 1903. The latter part of table indicates the 
bad influence of intemperance in a moral and hereditary way upon 
and in contributing to youthful crime, showing that 120 out of 132 
reported had either an intemperate father or mother. 

Table 2.— Education, 1902-S. 





Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Read and write 


186 
40 


50 
10 


236 


Read but not write 


. 50 


Can not read or write 














226 


60 


286 



In Table 2 the figures show that not one of the inmates of the 
reformatories was illiterate for the biennial period of 1902 and 1903; 
but there was illiteracy among the parents, there being 47 children 
whose father could not read nor write and 66 whose mother was 
illiterate. (See Table 3.) 

Out of 286, 118 were without father or without mother (Table 3), 
and 23 were left at home; that is, nearly half were without full 
parental care. 



Penitentiaries June 30— 


Number 
under 19 
years old. 


Whole 
number 
present 

July 1. 


Penitentiaries June 30— 


Number 
under 19 
years old. 


Whole 
number 
present 
Julyl. 


1891 


96 
112 
152 
151 


604 
677 
781 
983 


1899 


135 
80 
93 


1,145 

1,053 

887 


1803 


1901 


1895 


1903 


1887 
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Table 3. — Home life of inmates received during biennial period ending June SOy 190S. 







A^ttt death nf- 




Education of— 


Left 
Home— 




Fatbar. 


UaihBT. 


FmtMr. 


Motber. 






1 


1 

1 

S 


^ 

h 


o 
S 


i 


1 

f 


1. 


1 


1 


P 


P 


^ 

s 


1 


BOVH ._,_,.. ^ , 


n 


7 
3 




1 ^' 

28 
H 


S 


1 


m 

34 


30 


1 10 


176 
37 


16 


11 


:s 


1 


Olria,. ....... 










...... 




Total... 


5i 


10 




42 


n 


1 


21t 


4T 


10 2m 


66 


11 


22 


I 



Iowa Industrial School for Boys, Eldora, 1905. 
Movement of population. 

Total number admitted to school from date of opening, September 21, 1868, to 
June 30, 1905 3, 269 

Total number discharged from school from date of opening, September 21, 
1868, to June 30, 1905 2, 830 



Total number admitted from: 

July 1, 1903, to June 30, 1904 Ill 

July 1, 1904, to June 30, 1905 124 



Total for the period 235 



Total number returned for violation of parole: 

July 1, 1903, to June 30, 1904 

July 1, 1904, to June 30, 1905 



3 
11 



Total for the period . 



14 



Total number returned for violation of pardon: 

July 1, 1903, to June 30, 1904 

July 1, 1904, to June 30, 1905 



Total for the period . 



1 



Whole number in school during: 

July 1, 1903, to June 30, 1904 631 

July 1, 1904, to June 30, 1905 638 



Total for the period 766 

Whole number passed out of school: 

July 1, 1903, to June 30, 1904 128 

Julyl, 1904, to June 30, 1905 199 



Total for the period . 



Number died: 

July 1, 1903, to June 30, 1904. 
July 1, 1904, to June 30, 1905. 



327 



Total for the period . 



Number remaining in school : 

June 30, 1904 503 

June 30, 1905 439 
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Decrease for the period: 

July 1, 1903, to June 30, 1904 13 

July 1, 1904, to June 30, 1905 64 

Total for the period 77 

Average daily population: 

July 1, 1903, to June 30, 1904 510A 

July 1, 1904, to June 30, 1905 488i 

Total for the period 499^ 

Ages of those admitted July 1, 1903 y to June SO, 1905. 

Seven years 2 

Eight years 4 

Nine years 8' 

Ten years : 17 

Eleven years '. 17 

Twelve years 24 

Thirteen years 28 

Fourteen years 44 

Fifteen years 47 

Sixteen years 42 

Seventeen years 2 

Total. : 235 

Education of those received July i, 1903, to June 30 , 1905. 

Can read and write 201 

Can not read and write 34 

Total 235 

' Inmates having relatives in similar institutions. 





Father. 


Mother. 


Brother. 


Sister. 


Uncle. 


Aunt. 


Cousins. 


iDdustrial school 






1 

4 



2 


2 



22 

3 





4 


2 



1 



3 
9 





3 
1 






10 


School for blhid 


1 


School for deaf. . . ^ 





School for feeble-minded 





TToffnital for inRane. . . . 


2 


Penitentiaries 


2 







Nativity of those received July 1, 1903 j to June 30, 1905. 

Native bom, native parents 123 

Native bom, foreign parents — 43 

Native bom, mixed parents 34 

Native bom, parents^ge unknown 16 

Forei^ bom 12 

Nativity unknown .^ 7 



Total. 



Parental condition of those received July 1, 1903, to June 30, 1905. 



phans. 



Orph 

Half orphans by father. 
Half orphans by mother. 
Parents living together. . 

Parents separated 

Ulegitimate 

A.bandoned by parents. . 



235 



14 
46 
34 
90 
47 
1 
3 



Total. 



235 
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I 
Health and physical condition July 1, 1903, to June SO, 1905, 

In good health 220 

Weak lungs 1 

Weak eyes 2 

Itch 1 

Epileptic 2 

Catarrh 1 

Skin disease 2 

Ruptured 1 

Tonc^e-tied 1 

Weak kidneys 1 

Nearsighted 1 

Partly deaf 1 

Total 235 

Ilome life of those received. 

At death of father — 

Under 10 years 39 

10 years and under 15 12 

At deatn of mother — 

Under 10 years 27 

10 years and under 15 14 

15 years and over 4 

Education of father — 

Can read and write 154 

Can not read and write 41 

Unknown 40 

Education of mother — 

Can read and write 166 

Can not read and write 43 

Unknown 26 

Leaving home — 

Before 15 years of age 17 

After 15 years of age 3 

Moral and hereditary condition of parents, July 1, 1903, to June 30, 1905. 

Criminal fathers 7 

Criminal mothers 4 

Criminal both parents 1 

Intemperate fathers 145 

Intemperate mothers 17 

Feeble-minded 2 

Idiotic 

Epileptic fathers 2 

Insane mothers 8 

Deaf 

•Deaf and dumb 

Blind 3 

Parents blood relation 

Offenses of inmates, July 1, 1903, to June 30, 1905. 

Per cent. 

Against the person 163 0. 6931 

Against property 53 0. 2255 

Against public order and decency 19 0. 0808 
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KANSAS. 
State Industrial School for Boys, Topbka, Kans. 
Past history of pupils received. 



White. 


Colored. 


150 


59 


35 


4 


40 


7 


30 


8 


65 


22 


21 


8 


10 


5 


19 


13 


41 


13 


34 


13 


13 


7 


73 


17 


28 


16 


80 


34 


90 


40 


76 


33 


85 


35 


5 
22 




2 


65 


26 


65 


25 



Total. 



towns or cities 

thecountiy 

fairly good homes— XMtrents living together 

poor homes— parents living together 

homes broken by death 

homes broken by divorce 

homes broken by desertion 

laving no homes 

rs dead 

re dead 

>arents dead 

rs Intemperate 

laving used liquor 

laving used tooaoco 

laving used profane language 

)ut of school for six months or more 

laving played truant from school 

lary circumstances (one year, 1905-6, 120 homes) 

K)a 

,ir 

or 

ts indifferent to school attendance, 1905- '6 



209 

39 

47 

38 

87 

29 

15 

32 

54 

47 

20 

90 

44 

114 

130 

108 

120 

5 
24 
91 
90 



Statistics of paroled pupils. 



White. 


Colored. 


100 


46 


155 


64 


169 


67 


14 


3 


4 


1 


21 


12 


3 


2 


57 


11 


36 


23 


170 


84 



Total. 



»n parole June 30, 1904 

d auring the biennial period 

Br of paroles issued 

3r of boys paroled more than once 

led voluntarily 

led for violation of parole 

rhUe on parole 

kiged from parole 

I found for nomeless boys 

m parole June 30, 1906 



146 

219 

236 

17 

5 



254 



Age of pupils when received. 



White. 


Colored. 


2 


1 


4 


1 


10 


8 


16 


6 


26 


7 


38 


10 


38 


14 


51 


16 


13J 


12J 



Total. 



years 

ears 

jars 

I years 

B years 

en years 

jen years 

1 years 

\verage age of pupils when received 



3 
5 
18 
22 
33 
48 
52 
67 



38530—08- 
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KENTUCKY. 

Louisville Industrial School (1906). 
Table by numbers, etc. 



Whole number admitted since oi>ening of school. 

Number in school Aug. 31, 1905. .: 

Admitted during the nscal vear 

In connection -vith school auring year 

Honorably released and homes furnished 

Discharged by court 

Unfit subjects 

Escaped 

Died. 



United States inmate's sentence expired . 
Number in school Aug. 31, 1906 



White 
girts. 



Coloredi White Colored 
girts, boys. boys. 



1,047 

97 

24 

121 

21 

2 

1 

1 



96 



233 
26 
11 
37 
19 
1 



15 



3,520 
191 
106 
299 
103 
8 



7 

1 

1 

179 



84 
50 
134 
» 
5 
1 
3 



Table by ages. 



6 years.. 

7 years.. 

8 years.. 

9 years.. 

10 years. 

11 years. 

12 years. 



White 
girts, 



Col- 
ored 
girts. 



White 
boys. 



Col- 
ored 
boys. 



13 years 

14 years 

15 years 

16 years 

Total 



White 
girts. 



Col- 
ored 
girls. 



24 



11 



White 
boys. 



108 



Col- 
ored 
boys. 



Table by causes of commitment. 



Destitute 

Incorrigible 

Disorderly conduct . 

Petit larceny 

Grand larceny 

Housebreaking. 



White 
girls. 



Col- 
ored 
girls. 



White 
boys. , 

I 



Col- 
ored 
boys. 



5 1 
2 ' 
3 



27 1 
45 ' 
26 

3 

1 

1 




Robbery 
Horse stealing 
Suspected felony 
Vagrancy 



Total 



Table by social condition. 



Lost both parents . . , 

Lost their father 

Lost their mother . . , 

Had stepfather 

Had stepmother 



White 
girls. 



Col- 
ored 
girts. 



White 
boys. 



Col- I 

ored 

boys. 



2 
19 
If 
3 
3 



20 
5 
7 
4 



Parents separated . . 
Parents living and 

together 

Mother insane 



White 
girls. 



Col- 
ored 
girls. 



White 
boys. 



Col- 
ored 
boys. 



9 



1i. 
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Incorrigibility 

Delinquency 43 13 56 

Larceny 4 3 7 

Petit larceny a 13 9 22 

Grand larceny 8 19 

Burglary 4 3 7 

Burglary and larceny 19 3 22 

Vagrancy and larceny 10 1 

vagrancy 8 2 10 

Vagrancy and incorrigibility 

Incorrigibility and immorality 

Assault 

Manslaughter in fourth degree 

Felon y 

Attempted rape 

Destruction oi property 

Obstructing railroad 

Disturbing the peace 



White. 


Colored. 


72 


27 


43 


13 


4 


3 


13 


9 


8 


1 


4 


3 


19 


3 


1 





8 


2 


3 





1 





2 


1 


1 


' 


1 








1 


2 





1 





2 






Total. 



MAINE. 

State School for Boys, South Portland, Mb., 1906. 
Ages of all when committed. 



7 years 6 

S years 69 

9 years 98 

10 years 220 

11 year& 277 

12 years 396 

13 years 456 



14 years 490 

15 years 487 

16 years 92 

17 years 19 

18 years 4 

19 years 2 



Facts connected with the Tnoral condition of the boys when received. 



Whole number received 2, 615 

Have intemperate parents 881 

Lose father 816 

Lost mother 654 

Relatives in prison 335 

Step parents 491 



Idle 1,658 

Much neglected 907 

Truants 1, 140 

Sabbath breakers 992 

Untruthful 2,053 

Profane 1,908 



Disposition of those discharged since opening of the school. 



Discharged on expiration of sentence. 

Discharged by trustees 

Indentured to— 

Barber 

Blacksmith 

Boarding mistress 

Boilermaker 

Cabinetmaker 

Carpenters 

Cooper 

Farmers , 

Harness makers 

Laborers 

Lumbermen 

Machinists 

Manufacturers 

Mason 



731 

1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
13 
1 
287 
3 
9 
3 
5 
2 
1 



Indentured to— Continued. 

Miller 

Sea captains 

Shoemakers 

Tailors 

Tallow chandler 

Allowed to leave on trial 1,( 

Allowed to enlist 

Illegally committed 

Remanded 

Pardoned 

Finally escaped 

Violated trust 

Died 

Delivered to courts 

Returned to masters 



1 

5 

14 

3 

1 

126 

19 

19 

64 

15 

81 

49 

49 

24 

4 



Offenses for which committed. 



Larceny 1,626 

Truancy 294 

Common runaway 

Vagrancy 

Assault, and assault and battery 

Felonious assault 

Vagabondage 

Forgery ana uttering 

Violation of i>ostal laws 

Cruelty to animals 



162 
112 
102 

1 
5 

1 
1 
5 



Violation of city ordinance 2 

Malicious mischief 93 

Drunkenness 3 

Breaking and entering 67 

Shop breaking 19 

Idle and disorderly 18 

Cheatinac by false pretenses 17 

Common pilferer 19 

Arson 14 

Other offenses 54 



Nativity of all committed. 

Foreigners 278 

Bom in United States 2,295 

Nativity not known 41 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Lyman School For Boys (Wests oro, Mass.). 

The following table gives some results of the work of the Lyman 
School For Boys after leaving the institution: 

Table 1. 





im. 


P. a. 

.35 
.01* 


im. 


lissa 


0.fil 
.08 


1«0. 


m. 


itfML! sm.^ -fM. 


mm. 


IfittL 


"DolnKwell 


P.cL 
.35 


P.ct. 
.04 


P.cf. 

.oa 

.02 


PM. 

atffl 

.23 
.01 


PM.\pM. 

afio i o.eo 


P.ct. 

tyss 

.03 

.20 

.01 


P. id. 

0.70 

.02 

,02 1 


aae2 

.08 




Not doing wdL ,. . .. 

Have bisen In other jjeual 

Instlttitintia-... .... 

OutoftlieSt&to 

Lo;^ triwk of » * . ^ ^ * 


.oa .01 

,07 ,02 


.07 
.08 


BoJing wflU at last iUKOunt, 


.09 
.05 


.07 
.04 






.06 




,08 
.03 


.05 
.OS 


.01 
.13 


JO 


Not doing welJ at iaat ac- 
count . . . 




1 


.11 













a The falling off from the 70 per cent doing well in 1904 is accounted for by the larger number in 1905 
and 1906 who have left the State or whose whereabouts are unknown, and whose conduct is thus 
unclassified. 

The Lyman School receives boys imder 15 years of age who are 
committed to its care by the courts. About one-quarter are com- 
plained of by their parents for stubbornness, which may mean a very 
hard record. 

As this is one of the institutions where special effort has been made 
to keep accoimt of inmates after they leave, Table 1 invites careful 
examination. About 60 to 70 per cent do well who leave the insti- 
tution. 

Table 2 shows the per cent of foreign parentage to be greater than 
that of American parentage. The age at which most inmates are 
received is 14 (Table 3). Larceny, stuobomness, and burglary are the 
chief causes of commitment (Table 4) . 

Table 2. — Nativity of parents of boys committed during the past ten years. 



ISO?. 



160g. 



1899. 1900. 



1901. 



1902. 



1903. 



1904, 



1905, 



mtmllu) 



Fathers bom in the Untied States *. 16 

Mothers born in the United States.. 16 

Fathers f ori?lgn bori] „ _ . _ , _ 13 

Mothers foreign bo ra 11 

Both piirents horn In United Statei!^ 

Both parentg foiiet^ bom . . .... 34 

Unknown. „ ,.__..__.,_,... 34 

One parent untnoipn. ........ ... 32 ^ 

Per rant of AmRHcun patentogc. , , _ 31 I 

Per cent of foreign pnT^ntagflL .. 37 I 

Percent untoiowii-,..,. -,-...„*,.. J 33 



Nativity of boys committed during the past ten years. 



Bom in United States 

Foreign bom 

Unknown. 



103 

20 

1 



146 
33 
5 



130 

37 

1 



142 

30 

1 



158 
24 



167 
26 
2 



153 
18 
3 



155 



171 
18 
2 



200 
25 
1 
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Table 3.— Age of hoys 


when committed, in part. 




Age. 


Totals. 


Age. 


Totals. 


Six 


6 

26 

125 

257 

532 

816 

1,229 

1,762 


Fourteen ..... 


2,151 


Seven 


Fifteen 


1,000 
536 


Eight 


Sixteen 


Nine 


Seventeen 


182 


Ten 


Eighteen and over 


17 


Eleven 


Unkinow" , , 


44 


Twelve 


Total 




Thirteen 


8,682 









Table 4. — Offenses for which boys were committed during fourteen months. 



Assault 5 

Attempted arson 1 

Breaking and entering 48 

Burning building 2 

Habitual absentee and school of- 
fender 4 

Larceny 81 

Molesting the mechanism of a rail- 
road train 2 

Stubbornness 55 

Taking team 4 



Vagrancy 7 

Unlawful appropriation 2 

Ringing false fire alarm 1 

Violating rules of truant school 2 

Idle and disorderly 1 

Malicious mischief 1 

Delinc[uent child 9 

Breaking glass 1 



Total. 



226 



Table 5. — Showing the average time spent in the institution for the past ten years. 



Months. 

1897 21.00 

1898 19.90 

1899 20.40 

1900 19.27 

1901 20.25 



Months. 

1902 19.53 

1903 19.03 

1904 : 20.36 

1905 20.39 

1906 (14 months) 17.05 





Table 6. — Showing weekly per capita cost of the institution for ten 


years. 






Gross. 


Net. 




Gross. 1 


Net. 


1897 


$4.72 
4.52 
4.39 
4.73 
4.47 


S4.66 
4.49 
4.36 
4.70 
4.45 


1902 


$4.54 
4.74 ! 
4.90! 
4.63 ' 
4.90 i 


$4.47 


1898 


1903. 


4.72 


1899 


1904 


4.87 


1900 -- -- 


1905 


4.61 


1901.. 




1906 (14 months) 


4.84 









STATE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL (MASSACHUSETTS), 1906. 

Table shorving the conduct of the 95 girls who passed out of custody within the past fourteen 

months. 

Living respectably 66, or 69 per cent 

Having benaved badly 14, or 15 per cent 

Conduct unknown. .*. 10, or 11 per cent 

Conduct not classified 5, or 5 per cent 

Table showing technical causes of 126 commitments within the past fourteen mxmths. 



Stubbornness « 60 

Stubborn and disobedient 1 

Stubborn and disobedient and lar- 
ceny 1 

Delinquency 8 

Wayward child 2 

Lewd, wanton, and lascivious 2 

Leading idle and vicious life 3 

Fornication 1 



Idle and disorderly 8 

Common night walking 3 

Drinking 1 

Forgery 1 

Larceny 29 

Breaking and entering and larceny. 1 

Vagrancy 1 

Runaway 3 

Habitual school absentee 1 



o The charge of stubbornness and delinquency may cover any offense, from the 
least serious to the most serious. The complaint of stubbornness can be made by 
the parent only. 
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Table showing ages of 126 girls committed within the pastfoitrteen m,onihs. 



10 years 1 

11 years 2 

12 years 12 

13 years 11 

Average age, 15 years 5 months 27 days. 



14 years 20 

15 years 48 

16 years 31 

19 years a i 



Table showing domestic conditions of the 126 girls committed within the past 

fourteen months. 



Both parents at home 52 

Mother only at home 30 

Father only at home 18 

Mother and stepfather at home 7 

Father and stepmother at home 6 

Both parents dead 3 

One dead , one whereabouts unknown . 4 

Whereabouts of both unknown 4 

Lived with other relatives 10 

No home 3 

Temperate fathers or stepfathers 23 

Intemperate fathers or stepfathers 62 

Been m penal institutions 11 

Grossly immoral fathers 4 

Fathers guilty of incest 3 

Brother guilty of incest 1 

Temperate mothers or stepmothers 62 

Intemperate mothers or stepmothers . . 17 

Been m penal institutions 6 

Grossly immoral mothers 18 

Families on associated charities' rec- 
ords 31 

No woman in the home 3 



Mother or woman in charge of the 

home worked out 43 

Girl previously worked in mill, factory, 

or store 53 

Worked at housework or caring for 

children 26 

Worked in boarding house, hotel, or 

restaurant 3 

Worked for dressmaker 1 

Worked in greenhouses 1 

Helped at home 3 

Attended school 24 

Committed as under the average of 

intelligence 16 

Ran away from home just previous to 

commitment 59 

Been under the care of the State 

board of charity 22 

Been under the charge of homes or 

societies 27 

Been on probation from the courts 19 

Been in court before 8 



Table showing the cause for return to the school during the last seven years fi 





ltK». 1001. 


1802. 


1903, 


I90t 


1905. 


1QQ0.« 


Cbiitigis of ptoccj visit, 


28 I 0.32 I AT 


P.d. 
0.37 

.SI 

,14 
,28 


M 

14 
U 


,10 


No. 

23 

17 
23 


ft4fl 

.14 
.30 


No. 
57 

ifl 
57 


P.ct. 

0,41 

.12 
. 30 


51 
15 


.30 
.20 


No. 
44 

m 

10 

as 


am 


XI nantlBlat^ta r I n a s, 
larceny, perjury, 
mnniog a wny „,..,. 

conduct, ...,,, 

UncMflte conduct 


m 
11 

22 


,31 

.12 
.25 


30 

H 
28 


.13 

.so 




m ;.. 


m 




112 




117 




138 




m 




m 





o Real age ascertained from birth records in England. 

b Counting each individual under most serious cause for return during each year. 

c Fourteen months. 
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TabU showing conduct of all girls who had, each year^ been in the care of the school for one 
year or more, including those who had passed out of custody during that year. 





1M1-Ififl6. 


1S06^19Q1. 


1001-1006. 


lfflH-5. 


mod^jj 


I, No longer in the cam of th« State: 
Attained majority (married) .living 
respeotably ,t ...,-.,,.,.,,- - 


m 

U 
i 


P.cl. 


No. 
21 


P. a. 


No. 
106 

las 



26 


P.c£. 


JVo. 
18 

40 


P.£t. 


26 

34 
2 
4 


P.d- 


Att&fiusd umjorlty { anniaiTl^) , Uv- 
ing rBspoctftbly _.„„.,„. 




Died, pond Oct Ufts been good ... 




Honorably dischiirged , „ _ 




2 










Total 


17S 


a71 


307 


0.62 


305 ' 


O.70 


m 


0,68 


m 


0.60 






by tbe State: 
Married, living neepGctftbly. ... 


146 

101 

5m 

2 
37 




137 

304 

71tt 

1 

2& 




1S3 

282 

661 

31 

aa 




% 

135 
5 

7 




41 
137 

e 

2 




Unmarried, vnth friends.^ . ^ 




At work in othc^r famUiea.. . ....... 




At work t^lsewliepe^ ._.,_„.,„,_ 




Attending «?hool, paying their way 




Total,,, .. .. 


1,€90 


.fi8 
.69 


1,200 


.5fi 
.57' 


1,408 


.54 

*57 


237 
2^7 


.50 
.53 


245 
311 


,50 


Total no longer maintained andliv* 
ing rejipcctklitly .......,,, , . , 


.SB 






CONnVCT BAD 0» OOUBTf I7T>. 

I, No longer in the care of the State: 
Attained majority (married). In 
prison or elsewhere ...,,,..,,,.,„ 


2Z 
17 




13 
41 




15 
4i 




6 
10 




4 
10 




Attained maiority (anmarrtedjjn 
prison or elsewhere. . _,,„.,..._ 








Total . „ , ,,,.„..,, ,,..,- 


39 


,lfl 


&i 


.16 


03 


.14, 


16 


.m 


14 


.IS 






n. Still in care of State, onder 21: 
Mardwi. . .. .... 


21 
43 




14 
21 

5g 
3 

27 j 




25 

10 

76 

'21 

18 




7 

a 

10 

4 
4 

4 




5 
1 

n 

3 
4 

6 




On probation with friends or at 
large , 




HeeaUed to school for serious fault 
and remaining , , , , , , 




In peoal InstltLitlon^ ........ ... 




Were in prisotif now diAchargied,,,, 




Ib hospital throygh their own mis' 
conduct ,.„,,, 


28 










Total conduct bad or doubtful. 


iia 

1S2 


.11 
.12 


171 
23S 


.09 
.10 


181 
244 


.6S 


34 
50 


.07' 
.00 


40 
54 


.m 

.00 


C0N1>VCT NOT KNOWN. 

I. No longer in thfl euro of the Slat^: 
M»f Fi«f1 


9 
14 




11 




n 

40 




4 




b2 
eg 




Unmanled 










23 


.10 


43 


.13 


51 


.u 


Q 


.10 


10 


.11 


II, BtiU in the cai^ of the State; 

Married 


5 




43 
55 

110 




3@ 
51 
138 




6 
14 

ao 




dl3 

fm 




On probfition with friutida* out of 
New England 




RLumwayH ttom tho ^booU home» 
or pkusB., ^....-. 


m 










Total ooTtduet unknown ....,._, 


94 

117 


.07 
.07 


2Qg 
251 


.11 
.11 


229 


.10 
.10 


so 


.11 
.11 


57 
07 


.13 
,13 






BEMAlKn£B, WHoa^ COKDl/CT FOB OB- 
T^IOUS BKAS0N3 NOT CLAafllFlED. 

1. No longet in the caro of the State: 
Of age or dlaohaiged, unfit, dwftict- 
ive, OF insane .-, 


7 




25 




IS 




3 




4 




Dletir never on probation, *..,*..,. 






















Total............................. 


1 


,0^ 


38 


.€© 


IS 


,04 


3 


M 


4 


04 







a 1905-6 includes fourteen months. 

b Last report, conduct good, 1; bad, 1. 

c Last report, conduct good, 6; bad, 2. 

d Last report, conduct good, 0; bad, 0. 

e Last report, conduct good, 0; bad, 2. 

/ Last report, conduct good, 12; bad, 9; good when ran away, bad later, 6; were never on probation«3« 
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Table showing conduct of all girls who had^ each year, been in the care of the school f or cyne 
year or morej including those who had passed out of custody during that year — Cont'd. 



iBei-iaoe. 



ia»B-190L 



1901-1906, 



lTO*-fi. 



1905-6, 



BEMAINUBB, WHOSE CONDUCT FOR 0»- 
VIOL'S ftEi90j?S MOT CLAHaiFIEO— 

contintjed, 

II. Stiil In the Dftiie of the State; 

lU^ defeotlvo, or litaatie, in InstLtu- 

tloni Dot penal .......... . 

In State industriiil strhoul througfb 

the year, 

Boarding out iu prSvftto tamUk^ 

with schcolJiif 

Kecalied for iUneAs or ehaug^ at 

pliica not for iferious tmiil, and 

Esnuiiniiie in the ist^hool „.„„*.. 



So. 
lU 



139 
3 



37 



F.ct 



No. 
42 



270 



93 



Total..,,,,. 

Total whoBB conduot Is not 
clasailled .................... 



Gmnd tc^ , 



13S I .14 
IM I .12 



407 
405 



2,201 



F.et. 



Ifo. 

m 

377 
16 

143 



,24 
.22 



9m 
mi 



a,s3& 



p.d 



1 



,37 



£42 



P. a, 



IB ..... 



67 



.3f 
,37 



Table, showing , in the light of their offense before commitment, the status at 21 years of ail 
girls who passed out of custody in specified years, excepting the nonclassified class fi 



NUMBERS. 





Kumbe?, 


Living rsipectably- 


Conduct had or 
doubtful. 


Conduct not 
known. 


Rflc&rd at com- 
mitoitmt. 


ill 

1 "■ 


i 


i 


i 


d 
j] 


29 
9 


13 
10 


4& 43 
11 8 

14 1 10 


10 
1 


i 

3 
3 


1 

24 
13 

8 


31 

4 

IS 


4 

2 

3. 


* 


Imino/ai conduct. 

Danger of im- 

luoraicouduet., 

Stubbomntm.litr- 

n«a3, etc,,. 


81 

00 


78 


43 51 
17 23 


m 

68 


176 
GO 


1 


Total-......,. 


370 


41Q 


SSi 90 


355 


308 


fiO 


, M 


71 61 


10 


14 


U 


50 





in 







PERCENTAGES. 



Immoral oonduct . 

D&jiger of im- 
morjil t^onduct.. 

StubbornneBB, lar- 
ceny, dnmken- 
nese, etc 


a 54 
,22 

.24 


0.60 
,18 

,22 


0.60 
.20 


0.67 
,1S 

.20 


0.06 
,72 

.75 


0.70 
,S6 


0.(^7 

.m 

.63 


0.73 
.SI 

,70 


0.23 
,14 

,lli 


0,17 
,10 

.11 


0.23 

,04 

.2& 


&16 
,lfi 

.13 


ai2 

.00 


0.13 


.Oi 

,17 


0.^ 


Total 










M 


,74 


.70 


.73 


.19 


.IS 


a» 


.111 


,12 


>13 


,10 


.u 



o Not cla,sslfled because found to be feeble-minded, or very dull, or insane and therefore unfit for tbe 
school or for placing. 
t> 1906 includes fourteen months. 
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MICHIGAN. 



Industrial School For Boys. 
Cause of commitment. 



Bny 4, 779 

d larceny 79 

lary 191 

lary and larceny 65 

dt and battery 358 

Lilt 29 

mpt to murder 3 

ancy 401 

^ioiis trespass 100 

..... 785 

37 

6 

14 

16 

6 

6 

32 

17 

3 

10 

1 



ncy 

a 

J 

ding railroad trains. 

) pretenses 

Less use of firearms. . 

daughter 

e stealing.. 

3ry 

je breaking 

cing buildings 

king locks 



Disorderly 221 

Truant and disorderly 1, 421 

Profane language 11 

Drunkenness 16 

Robbing United States mail 4 

Violating local option law 1 

Obstructions on railroad 11 

Juvenile disorderly 236 

Embezzlement 2 

Carrying concealed weapons 5 

Malicious destruction of property. . 51 

Cruelty to horse 3 

Receiving stolen property 4 

Indecent exposure 1 

Attempt to poison 1 

Delinquent 8 

Highway robbery 1 

Retinned 738 



Total 9,671 



Average number of months hoys have remained in the institution. 



Year. 


Months. 


Year. 


Months. 


1 


288 

32^ 

31 

28i 

22 

27 

20 

30i 

32i 

30i 

32^ 

321 

30 

27} 

1 

29 
21} 
28J 
24 
19J 
21 


1883-84 


23 


2 


1884-85 


22 


3 


188&-86 


23 


4 


1886-87 


26 


5 


1887-88 


26 


6 


1888-89 


22i 


7 


1889-90 


23 


8 


1890-91 


23 


9 . . . . 


1891-^ 


22 





1892-93 


22 


1 


1893-94 


19 


2 


1 894-95 


.18 


3 


1895^96 


19 
20 
19 


4 


1896-97 


5 


1897-98 


6 


1898-99 


7 


1899-1900 


21 


8 


1900-1901 


23} 


9 


1901-2 


24} 





1902-3 


23i 


1 


1903-4 


23 


2 


1904-5 


24 


3 . 


1905-6 


23 









Age of boys received. 





• 


Age. 


1904-^. 


1905-6. 


,rs 


• 




30 
43 
57 
53 
76 
60 
1 


25 


X8 


35 


.rs 


50 


,rs 


87 


.rs 


08 




90 


.rg _ . 


2 










Total 


320 


387 
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Industrial Home for Girls, 1904-1906. 
Cause of commitment during the past two years. 



Causes. 



Disorderly conduct 

Prostitution 

Grand larceny 

Petit larceny 

Feloniously stealing 

Willfully w&yw&Td and unmanageable. 

Truancy 

Vagrancy 

Lounging on streets 

Frequenting saloons 

Drunk and disorderly 

Assault and battery 



Number. 



Causes. 



Number. 



Incorrigibility 

Attempt at suicide 

Using Indecent, immoral, obscene, and 

profane language 

Indecent exposure of person 

Gross lewdness and lascivious behavior 
Unlawfully, maliciously, and wantonly 

unhitching a horse 

Delinquency 



I 



I 



Total. 



Arrested in houses of illfame: 55 

Had been inmates of State public school at Coldwater 8 

Had been in orphan asylums. House of Good Shepherd, and other institutions 63 

Had been mothers 8 

Habit of drinking to intoxication 79 

Bom out of wedlock 12 

Had been married 2 

Bom in houses of illfame 3 

Addicted to the use of morphine, cigarettes, and tobacco 3 

Total - 237 

Age of girls when received. 



7 years 1 

8 years 6 

9 years 11 

10 years 59 

11 years 69 

12 years 149 

13 years 300 



14 years 436 

15 years 613 

16 years 555 

17 years 5 



TotaL 



2,204 



Nativity of girls entered during the past two years. 



Nativity. 


Number. 


Nativity. 


Number. 


United States 


47 
43 
5 
4 
3 
2 

20 
6 
1 


Poland.. .. 


8 


Canada 


Finland 


1 


England 


Sjnreden 


4 


Scotland 


Denmark 


1 


Ireland 


Syria. . 


1 


France 


Unknown 


91 


German v 


Total 




Holland 


237 


Austria 











Parentage of girls entered during the past sixteen years. 



Social condition. 


Father. 


Mother. 


Both. 


Total. 


Divorced 




• 




666 


Intemperate ... 


653 
262 


- 165 
338 


85 


818 


Half orphaned 


600 


Orphaned ' 


108 


106 


Prostitute 




235 
85 
34 
22 
5 
9 
6 
15 
6 


235 


Deserted by 


153 
44 
8 
3 
4 
9 
32 
7 


49 


238 


Criminal 


78 


Insane 




30 


Epileptic 




8 


Feeble-minded 


2 


13 


Suicide 


15 


In prison 




47 


In county house 




13 
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NEW JERSEi; 



NEW JERSEY STATE HOME FOR BOYS. 

Commitment and release of hoys. 



Year. 


Com- 
mitted. 


Released. 


Year. 


Com- 
mitted. 


Released. 


1867 


26 

39 

35 

48 

53 

98 

113 

120 

68 

74 

84 

101 

. 85 

105 

86 

130 

130 

87 

108 

120 

90 




1888... 


108 
144 
122 
136 

94 
118 
114 
117 
125 

91 
148 
119 
118 
109 
131 
167 
146 
223 
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1868 


2 
29 
38 
58 
62 
89 
116 
78 
80 
82 
97 
117 
140 


1889 


122 


1860 : 


1890 


190 


1870 


1891 


219 


1871 


1892 


143 


1872 


1893 


136 


1873 


1894 


165 


1874 


1895 


161 


1875 


1896 


169 


1876 


1897 . 


152 


1877 


1898 


156 


1878 ' 


1899 


164 


1879 . 


1900 


173 


1880 


1901 


137 


1881 


1902 


163 


1882 


97 
143 
156 
150 
147 
172 


1903 


165 


1883 


1904 


169 


1884 


1905 


239 


1885 


Total 




1886 


4,130 


4,801 


1887 









The excess in number of those released is accounted for by some boys having been returned and 
released more than once. 

Age when committed {1905), 



7 years : 1 

8 years 3 

9 years 11 

10 years 17 

11 years 28 

12 years 25 



13 years 32 

14 years 48 

Over 15 years 54 

Over 16 years 4 

Total 223 



Home influence and moral condition {1905) 



Parents separated 11 

Have lost fathers 42 

Have lost mothers 39 

Have lost both 24 

Have stepfathers 15 

Have stepmothers 22 

Have intemperate fathers 30 

Have intemperate mothers 9 

Have used intoxicants 1 



Have never used intoxicants 222 

Have used tobacco 137 

Have never used tobacco 86 

Boys never arrested before 82 

Boys arrested once before 141 

Number of Protestants received 100 

Number of Catholics received 112 

Number of Hebrews received 6 

Never attended any church 5 
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• NEW YORK. 



As this reformatory is one of the best known, a brief r6suni6 of the 
report for 1906 is given, and, as far as practicable, in the words of the 
report itself. 

New York State Reformatory at Elmira. 

Demeanor record for year ending September SO^ 1906. 



Population 
at end of 
month. 



Perfect in de- 
meanor dur- 
ing entire 
month. 



Per cent. 



October, 1905.... 
November, 1905. 
December, 1905. . 
January, 1906... 
February, 1906.. 

March, 1906 

April, 1906 

May, 1906 

June, 1906 

July, 1906 

August, 1906 

September, 1906. 

Average... 



1,439 
1,454 
1,480 
1,499 
1,525 
1,531 
1,541 
1,436 
1,438 
1,378 
1,309 
1,315 



997 
1,019 
1,062 
1,075 
1,222 
1,179 
1,156 
1,210 
1,194 
1,111 
1,124 
1,101 



.701 
.717 
.717 
.801 
.770 
.750 
.842 



.837 
.777 



Only about 22 per cent were subjects in any way for disciplinary 
measures. 

The population is divided into three grades. A newcomer enters 
the second grade, from which by good records he may advance to the 
first and by bad records fall back to the third. His record is made up 
of three kinds of monthly markings, viz, "Trade,'' "School of letters, 
and "Demeanor." The last-mentioned covers his every action not 
included in the other two. 

Failure to attain a certain per cent in trade and school and demeanor 
makes a month imperfect, and only perfect months count for advanc- 
ment. 

Six perfect months in the second grade entitle him to advancement 
to the first grade and six perfect months in the first grade m.ake him 
eligible to be considered for parole. 

Two imperfect months in succession make him liable to reduction 
to the grade below, and one serious demeanor offense may cause 
reduction even from the first to the third grade. After reduction the 
climb upward begins over again. 

Each citizen officer in the place carries printed slips, as follows: 



N. Y. S. REFORMATORY. 

Demeanor report of first class. 



Time- 



Date 

Reporting officer, - 



190G. Cons. No. 



-. Grade 




Absent without excuse. 
Assault or fight. 
Crookedness. 
Disobedience of orders. 
Damaging State property. 



Insolence to officer. 

Larceny. 

Licentiousness. 

Lying. 

Malicious disturbance. 



Malicious mischief. 
Malingering. 
Profanity or vulgarity. 
Threatening. 



Check off the offense in above list and in explanation give details as to time, place, 
etc., and if information is furnished by inmate officer, give name and number. 
Explanation 
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Uemeanor report of second class. 



Altering clothing. 
Assumption of authority. 
Arms not folded at proper 

time. 
Carelessness. 

Clothing not in proper order. 
Conununicating by signs. 
Dilatory. 

Disorderly conduct. 
Exchanging library book 

with other inmates. 



Inattention. Sleeping dressed 

Laughing and fooling. Shirking. 

Light burning at improper Talking. 



time 

Not rising at recitation. 
Not properly equipped. 
Not at door for count. 
Out of place. 
Poor work. 
Quarreling. 
Spitting. 



Untidiness. 

Unmilitary bearing or con- 
duct. 

Utensils not in proper 
place. 



Check off the offense in the above list, etc. 

If the reporting officer observes any misconduct or if a report of 
misconduct, whicn he believes well founded, is made to him by an 
inmate officer, he checks the offense on the proper slip and adds an 
explanation below. 

If the report is first class, the accused is at once arrested and taken 
to the guardhouse, where he remains pending the investigation and 
disposition of the matter by the disciplinary officer. Tms may be 
only a few hours; it is never more than a few days. 

Second-class reports are investigated without a preliminary arrest. 
A regular trial is given on all first-class reports. The statement of 
the accused is taken down in writing, as is also the testimony against 
him and any that is available in his favor. Then the discipunary 
officer disposes of the matter by discharging the prisoner or imposing 
a fine. A single first-class report sustained by the disciplinary officer 
or four second-class reports make a month imperfect. 

An appeal lies to the superintendent and from him to the board of 
managers. 

Neitter time nor trouble is spared to make these investigations 
thorough and impartial. 

Many of these reports would seem rather trivial to any one outside 
the institution. Nothing of the kind is of slight importance there, 
for in the little world in which these persons live the rules of the insti- 
tution takes the place of the supreme law of the land. By teaching 
them to obey these rules without question, implicitly and habitually, 
without regard to whether they deem them important or imimpor- 
tant, reasonable or unreasonable, they are trained to obey the laws of 
the State when they get outside. The following table shows the 
number of such reports: 

Reports issued during year ending September 30, 1906. 



Keportfl. 



First 



cla^. 



Total, 



Odtobor, ISO^ „, 

November, IB05.. 

Deccniliur, 190S....... 

Jftnuarj', 1906,. .,^*.. 

Febninrj', 1906 

UATvb, 1906*,.. 

ApriM906... ......... 

Uav, 1906, 

Juiie, 190ft............. 

JulT. l»0&'-- 

Au^lst, 19De ..-. 

September, 190Q.. 

Total ... 

Average per da^ 



272 
27W 

m 
m 

m 



2,720 
7 



3,255 
2,4U 

2,315 
3,607 
2,459 
2,283 
2,076 

2,2aa 

2,24£t 
1,994 



17, nm 



3,627 
2,5^ 
2,621 
2,542 
2,S^ 
2,B23 
2,674 
2,4ft2 
3,303 
2,52fi 
3,459 
2, 174 



30,209 
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It will be seen that the number of first-class reports only aver- 
aged seven a day in an average nopulation of 1,453. This means 
that only one-half of 1 per cent of tiie population did anything serious 
enough to send them to the guardnouse. Hardly enough to be 
appreciated in the general life or the place. 

Those in the first and second grades are indiscriminately engaged 
in the military, trades school, school of letters, and the other activ- 
ities of the institution. The third grade, however, is confined in a 
wine: shut off by itself. When a prisoner drops into the third grade 
he disappears entirely from the sight of the general population, and 
thus ceases to exert a contaminating influence by his example. His 
cell is not inferior to the one he occupied before. His food, served 
in his cell, is the same as that supplied, to the second grade. He has 
no society, however, but that of his own kind and nothing to do but 
scrub the floor, dam socks, and repair clothes. There is an abun- 
dance of this occupation. Thirty days of perfect behavior secures 
his release and restoration to the bottom of the second grade. Thirty 
days is enough for most of them, and they emerge much subdued in 
spirit, with a new appreciation of the enjoyment to be derived from 
participation in the general work of the institution. 

Reduction to third grade during year ending September SOy 1906. 



. 


Total 
number 
reduced. 


Restored 

after 
30 days. 


Restored 

after 
45 days. 


Restored 

after 
60 days. 


Restored 

after 
90 days. 


October, 1905 


33 
31 
32 
29 
21 
37 
44 
16 
27 
17 
36 
20 


32 

25 

29 

29, 

18 

37 

41 

16 

25 

16 

30 

20 


1 
6 
2 






November, 1905 






December, 1905 




1 


January, 1906 






February, 1906 


3 





^ 


March, 1906 






April, 1906 

May, 1906 


3 


1 


1 


June, 1906 




2 i 


July, 1906 






1 
2 

... 


August, 1906 


4 





September, 1906 












Total 


343 


318 


19 


2 


4 







It will be seen from the above table that reduction to this grade 
averaged less than one a day and that over 90 per cent of those re- 
duced got out again in the minimum time. 

'This quarantining of the third grade has exerted a beneficial in- 
fluence on the moral health of the mstitution. 

There is still a lower depth to which a prisoner can go. The 
most serious class of offenses, like assaults or attempts to escape, or 
misbehavior in the third grade, are dealt with in a summary manner 
by solitary confinement in the ^'seclusion'' cells. 

These cells are not dark in the ordinary prison sense and their 
occupants are not put in irons. 

With an average of nearlv 78 per cent perfect in demeanor, with first- 
class reports averaging only seven a day, third-grade reductions less 
than one a day, and commitments to seclusion less than one a week 
and with the immediate removal of all serious offenders from the gen- 
eral population, the reformatory as a whole has been so quiet and 
orderly that the punitive kind of discipline was so nearly out of sight 
and out of mind that both officers and prisoners have been free to 
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devote almost exclusive attention to the other kind of discipline — ^^in- 
struction in arts, sciences, correct sentiments, morals and maimers, 
and due subordina!tion to authority," with resultant ^* education, cul-: 
tivation, and improvement." 

The underlying principle of this system is very simple. A com- 
munity of men can not live together xmless each individual respects 
the person and property of the others. Those sent to Elmira have not 
done so — they have stolen or committed assaults, so they are excluded 
from their fellows for an indefinite period till they can learn to live as 
others do. Reformatory officials are employed to teach them this. 

The reformatorv community has its own code of laws much simpler 
than the penal code, but the underlying principle is still the same. 

The prisoner on his introduction is made to understand why he has 
to be there and that the only way he can return to free life is by show- 
ing such ability to live orderly, peaceably, and honestly under institu- 
tional restraints as to render it probable that he will hereafter live 
orderly, peaceably, and honestly without them, and that, if he fails to 
submit to the laws that govern the general reformatory population, by 
an application of the same principle that brought him there he will be 
segregated still further, with the possibility, as a final result, of having 
to live entirely alone. 

His subsequent instruction and training has this one end in view — 
to teach him now to live with other men. 

The three things most essential in the management of a reformatory 
to which men come imder an indeterminate sentence are : 

(a) Proper grading; keeping those of a kind together and carrying 
the principle of segregation to its logical conclusion. 

(&) Keeping the fact of the existence and the treatment of institu- 
tional offenses out of the minds of those not guilty of them. The 
great trouble with the ordinary criminal is that he is more readily 
influenced by the suggestion of bad conduct than by that of good con- 
duct. 

(c) Having fair-minded and even-tempered officers who themselves 
live the kind of clean and self -controlled lives that it is desired that the 
prisoner should attain to. 

RATIO OF PROBABLE REFORMATION ON MEN PAROLED DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 
ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1906. 

Total number paroled 1, 016 

Served well and earned absolute releases 348 

Correspondence and good conduct maintained, the period of parole not having 
expired 530 

Total *.... 878 

Or 86.4 per cent. 

BIOGRAPHICAL COMPENDIUM. 

These tables are compiled from information relating to 15,107 
prisoners indefinitely sentenced. 

Relating to parents of prisoners. 

HEREDITY. 

Insanity or epilepsy (in ancestry) 1, 462 or 0. 0967 

DRXWKENNESS (IN ANCESTRY). 

Clearly traced 4, 516 or 0. 2990 

Doubtful 2, 100 or . 1390 

Temperate 8,4^1 ot ^*^ 
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EDUCATION. 

Without 2,170or0.1436 

Simply read and write 5, 390 or . 3568 

Ordinary common school 6, 796 or . 4498 

High school or more 751 or . 0498 

Relating to prisoners themselves. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Without 2 , 289 or 0. 1508 

Simply read and write 6, 754 or . 4470 

Common school ..' 5, 409 or . 3580 

High school or more 655 or . 0440 

INDUSTRIAL. 

Servants and clerks 3, 239 or 0. 2144 

Common laborers 8, 543 or . 5655 

Mechanical work 2, 589 or .1713 

Idlers ' 736 or .0488 

NOMINAL RELIGIOUS FAITH OR TRAININO. 

Protestant 6, 099 or 0. 4037 

Roman Catholic 7, 075 or . 4683 

Hebrew 1,670 or .1105 

None 263 or .0175 

CHARACTER OF ASSOCIATIONS. 

Not good 14, 227 or 0.9417 

Doubtful 482 or .0319 

Good 398 or .0264 

NATURE OF OFFENSES. 

Against property 13, 549 or 0. 8968 

Against person 1, 425 or . 0943 

Against the peace 133 or .0089 

AGE OF ADMISSION. 

Between 16 and 20 8, 088 or 0. 5354 

Between 20 and 25 5, 445 or .3604 

Between 25 and 30 1, 574 or .1042 

Condition of prisoners observed on admission. 

PHYSICAL. 

Debilitated or diseased 807 or 0.0534 

Somewhat impaired 2, 084 or . 1379 

Good health 12, 216 or .8087 

MENTAL. 

Deficient : 336 or 0.0222 

Fair 2, 634 or .1744 

Good 11, 474 or .7595 

Excellent 663 or .0439 

SPECIAL STATISTICS. 

The following statistics have been secured from the physical exami- 
nation of 5,000 inmates who have been admitted to the institution 
from November 3, 1900, to September 22, 1906, inclusive: 

Average age 20} yeais. 

Average height 5 feet 5i inches. 

Average weight 131} pounds. 

Alcohol, intemperate 2, 735 or 0. 5470 
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'obacco: 

Smoke 3, 850 or 0. 7700 

Chew 900 or .1800 

»rugs: 

Opium 60 or . 0120 

Cocaine .• 12 or . 0025 

Morphine '. 50 or . 0100 

[eredity: 

Tuberculosis 911 or . 1823 

Insanity 263 or . 0525 

Epilepsy 23 1 or .0462 

enereal diseases: 

Gonorrhoea 1, 608 or . 3216 

Chancroids 306 or . 0612 

Syphilis 323 or . 0650 

Venereal warts 40 or . 0080 

lubo (nonspecific) 125 or . 0250 

Qjuries and disabilities 885 or . 1750 

Qguinal hernia 130 or . 0260 

'resent symptoms — scabies 112 or . 0225 

[iscellaneous diseases and symptoms 950 or . 1900 

ather living 3, 150 or . 6300 

[other living 3, 480 or . 6960 

»rphans 673 or .1346 

[eart, organic disease 170 or . 0340 

(Ungs, tubercular 875 or . 1750 

lyes defective 675 or . 1350 

[earing defective 281 or . 0562 

eeth poor 2, 050 or .4100 

[ental condition defective 1, 500 or . 3000 

eneral physical condition: 

Poor 1,331 or .2662 

Fair 3, 063 or .6125 

Good 606 or .1212 

New York Catholic Protectory, Westchester, N. Y. (1906). 

The cases of 567 boys discharged about one year ago were investi- 
ated. There were — 

>oing well 331 

»oing fairly well 23 

>oing poorly 3 

►oubtful 52 

,etumed to the protectory 54 

ommitted to other institutions 29 

►ead 2 

bt found 73 

Total 567 

No matter what may have been the improvement in the children 
nder training, discharges frequently must be made to parents or 
uardians living in bad surroimdings, therefore it is not strange that 
hie children sometimes relapse into their former state. The move- 
lent inaugurated to look after children discharged from institutions, 
3 keep in touch with them and to encourage them in every possible 
''ay that they may persevere in good methods of life, will aid greatly 
istitutions and confer untold benefit upon the children, 

38530—08 ^9 
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Statistics op the New York Catholic Protectory. 
Received during the year ending September 30^ 1906. 





Men 
OTi!r21. 


Worn HI 
over 21, 


BOVB 

letolL 


GirlB 


Boys 
a to 16. 


Girls 
5 to 16. 


Boys' 
2to£, 


Olfla 
2to5J 


To- 
tal. 


By JacJJcIal csommitnient— tor dea- 
t\tnt Ion ,,,.,,, 










6 

IQl 

118 

9 

148 


m 

145 

I. 

27 

1 

Ifi 


13 

14 

9 
1 


4 

li 

6 

4 

1 

* 


n 


By jlidiclal oommitment— for de- 
liriciUE''n(?y . . + ^ ...... 






11 


I 


'im 


RecetvLil from aup^rlntfindents of 
thP poor and othi?r poor-law 
oilicM?ra ............,...,.,-, 






\M 


Rec<?ivfti from pai^nta and guar- 
dtanR — bcinarilera ,,**,.. 






10 
I 
18 


...... 

ID 


M 


Roct*lvt*d frMi ... 






14 


Otterwiw rtoelvpJ ,,^.:>..^^ .-^ 


1 




IflT 






Total .,,..-.. 


i 




m 


12 


3.2B1 


212 


38 


33 


2,637 





Discharged during the year ending September 30, 1906, 





Men 
over 21. 


Women Boys Girls 
over21. 16to21. 16to21. 

; 1 


Boys 
5 to 16. 


Girls 
5 to 16. 


Boys 
2 to 6. 


Girls! To- 
2to5.| tal. 


Children placed in homes— placing 
out bureau 




1 

3 1 57 
12 


26 

46" 

1 
1 
8 


103 
65 
1,681 
29 
76 
115 
19 
2 


22 






211 
77 

07 


Children sent to St. Philip's Home . 






. 


Returned to parents or guardians . 




i 128 


133 

1 

10 
25 

4 


15 


4 


Left without i^ermission . 




Ifi 


Transferred to other institutions. . 


:::::::::::::::: 5 


4 
13 

1 


1 


Otherwise discharged . . 


1 1 12 
i 2 


6 1 181 


Out of State 


' 26 


Died 


1 ' 1 




3 












Total 


11 4 : 236 


76 


2,090 


195 


33 


11 


?64fi 











New York Juvenile Asylum (1905). 
Statistics of the families of children admitted. 



Families in private houses 7 

Families in flats 40 

Families in tenements 128 

Families in rear tenements 8 

Families with no homes 19 

Father working. 125 

Mother working 45 

Both parents working 23 

Neither working 15 

Supported by women only 30 

Both parents living 112 

Both parents dead 10 

Father dead 39 

Mother dead 35 

Father sick 8 

Mother sick 6 

Parents separated: 

With father 8 

With mother : 9 

Stepfather 11 

Stepmother 8 

Length of time of parents in United 
States: 

Less than 5 years 8 

Less than 10 years 9 

Less than 20 years 40 

Less than 30 years 50 

Life 75 



Number of rooms to one family: 

2 rooms 10 

3 rooms 64 

4 rooms 76 

5 rooms. 30 

6 rooms 25 

$5 rent 10 

$10 rent 39 

$15 rent 50 

$20 rent 28 

Houses: 

Clean, in good repair 70 

Clean, in poor repair 51 

Not clean, in good repair 54 

Not clean, in poor repair 26 



APARTMENTS — CLEANLINESS. 



Good. 
Fair.. 
Bad.. 



LIGHT AND VENTILATION. 



75 
100 

24 



Good. 
Fair.. 
Bad.. 
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Statistics of families applying for discharge of children. 
[These do not include the 150 calls made by the U. H. C] 

CAUSE OP BETTER CONDITION. 



iitions unchanged 214 

litions worse 40 

iitions better 184 



CAUSE OP WORSE CONDITION. 

work 

ness 

th 

Total 



15 
12 
13 

40 



More work. 40 

Better work 34 

Better health 25 

Parents reunited * 10 

Stepfather 12 

Stepmother 10 

Children old enough to work 53 



Tot:al. 
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'he following are the statistics relating to children who were dis- 
i^ed to their friends in 1903, after at least a twelve months' stay 
he institution. 
)nly children in the Borough of Manhattan have been visited. 



chool 78 

70Tk 75 

working 15 

astitutions 40 



Died 1 

Not found 45 

Total 254 



)f children found, 74 per cent were doing well. 

Committedy recommitments , discharged, and escapes during the years 1853-1905. 



Com- 
mitted. 


Recom- 
mit- 
ments. 


Dis- 
charged. 


Escapes. 


623 


8 


421 


33 


1,060 


85 


9M 


137 


727 


101 


935 


72 


902 


114 


851 


104 


741 


124 


685 


128 


781 


104 


727 


121 


863 


136 


613 


19 


863 


59 


816 


33 


800 


47 


847 


15 


957 


109 


1,008 


5 


1,160 


234 


1,105 


12 


888 


139 


905 


11 


812 


98 


795 


6 


853 


119 


847 


3 


922 


152 


854 


5 


854 


136 


838 


1 


826 


152 


866 


3 


714 


143 


717 


6 


572 


112 


517 


3 


546 


91 


536 




581 


53 


585 


1 


687 


93 


656 


1 


632 


. 76 


648 


1 


802 


95 


652 


3 


588 


59 


576 


1 


588 


67 


596 


1 


499 


59 


562 






i 



1880 
188] 
1882 
1883 
188< 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 



1893 



1897 



1900 
190] 
1902 
1903 
190- 
1905 



Com- 


Recom- 
mit- 
ments. 


Dis- 


mitted. 


charged. 


577 


72 


636 


670 


68 


503 


672 


54 


685 


711 


57 


654 


653 


65 


703 


640 


70 


611 


649 


78 


655 


698 


65 


598 


687 


59 


668 


638 


61 


702 


614 


70 


567 


646 


72 


635 


624 


71 


503 


569 


58 


548 


599 


56 


617 


541 


47 


633 


692 


46 


680 


916 


67 


821 


983 


81 


059 


905 


112 


1,096 


1,073 


124 


1,160 


1,020 


167 


920 


861 


134 


927 


644 


79 


684 


758 


56 


642 


265 


27 


902 



Escapes. 



10 
6 
5 

14 
8 
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Percentages of admissions. 



Year. 


Eng- 
land. 


Scot- 
land. 

1.61 
.76 
1.38 
.55 
.54 
1.28 
1.62 
1.39 
1.00 
1.15 
1.29 
.68 
1.23 
.59 
.11 
.23 
.12 
.2S 
.17 
.37 
.34 
1.02 
1.42 
1.00 
.34 
.17 

" ".'35' 
.15 
.30 
.14 
.61 

1.86 
.46 
.43 
.73 

1.45 
.77 
.49 
.48 

1.41 
.33 
.74 
.58 
.55 
.71 

'"".'is" 

.09 
.58 
.62 
.13 
.15 


Ire- 
land. 


Ger- 
many. 


France. 


Russia. 


Poland. 

0.32 
.19 
.14 


Italy. 


Turkey 
and 
Syria. 


West 
Indies. 


1853 


4.65 
2.86 
3.58 
3.77 
5.80 
3.59 
3.94 
5.33 
4.62 
3.34 
3.62 
2.25 
3.20 
3.73 
2.27 
1.76 
3.15 
3.78 
3.67 
4.94 
1.55 
3.20 
3.48 
3.86 
3.74 
3.91 
2.33 
1.56 
2.69 
2.53 
1.55 
2.13 
1.40 
1.08 
2.29 
3.35 
2.98 
2.48 
1.95 
3.06 
2.28 
3.34 
3.33 
1.16 

.76 
2.44 
2.21 
1.77 
1.78 
1.05 
1.09 
1.98 

.96 


28.66 

29.33 

27.65 

21.51 

25.64 

22.02 

16.80 

15.30 

9.62 

7.73 

• 4.14 

2.93 

3.45 

3.28 

1.96 

2.11 

1.69 

1.68 

2.97 

3.66 

.86 

1.89 

2.37 

1.62 

1.36 

.68 

.36 

.35 

.59 

.30 

1.55 

.31 

1.25 

.15 

.43 

.44 

.33 

.62 

.65 

.64 

.35 

1.00 

.55 

.58 

.21 

.31 

.33 

.09 

. .39 

.11 

.15 

.13 

.38 


5.94 
4.19 
6.19 
4.10 
4.99 
4.87 
5.56 
4.75 
4.72 
3.87 
2.84 
3.04 
3.69 
1.76 
3.47 
2.93 
3.75 
3.92 
5.42 
4.39 
5.68 
4.22 
4.91 
6.11 
2.55 
4.42 
1.97 
1.56 
4.33 
5.65 
4.36 
5.21 
7.34 
8.47 
4.44 
7.42 
9.87 
9.29 
5.21 
6.57 
5.10 
6.68 
3.51 
3.61 
3.82 
2.34 
2.87 
1.67 
1.37 
1.85 
1.86 
1.19 
2.64 


0.16 
.19 
.14 
.89 
.40 
.51 
.35 
.35 
.25 
.25 
.43 
.23 
.37 
.47 
.43 
.47 
.24 
.28 
.35 
.55 

1.55 
.73 

2.21 
.87 

1.19 
.34 
.90 
.52 
.75 
.71 
.14 
.46 
.31 
.15 
.43 
.73 
.29 
.31 
.49 
.48 
.53 

"""."55" 
.72 
.44 
.31 
.11 
.18 
.39 
.23 

....± 




0.16 
.57 
.55 
.11 
.54 
.13 
.81 
.70 

1.60 
.31 
.09 
.11 
.25 




32 


1854 


.19 


1855 


14 


1856 


.33 


1857. 








1858 








1859 








12 


I860 






.23 


1861. . . . 






25 


1862 


"o.'ii" 

........ 


.10 
.34 
. .23 
.12 
.35 
.11 




1863. . . . 


1 


1864 


0.11 




1865 




1866 


1 


1867. 


.32 
.32 
.48 
.28 
.70 
.73 
1.03 
2.33 
.60 
1.50 




.ii 


1868 




1869 


.12 
.14 


....... 




.24 


1870 




1871 




:i8 


1872 


""".'34" 


.18 
.17 
.29 
.63 
.25 


V . 


1873 

1874 


•"1 


1875 


1 


1876 


1 


1877 




.34 


1878 


.17 
.35 

* ".'45' 

.56 

.15 

.31 

1.54 

.57 

3.06 

2.19 

2.17 

4.89 

5.45 

5.98 

8.51 

11.83 

9.97 

12.44 

15.89 

18.78 

20.78 

16.47 

16.49 

10.87 

10.95 

2.64 


"".'36' 
.17 
.59 
.15 
.42 
.61 

1.09 
.77 

1.15 
.87 

1.16 
.77 
.49 
.64 
.88 

1.17 
.74 
.29 
.22 
.41 
.22 
.37 
.19 

'".'is' 

"".*38' 


.34 






1879 




.36 


1880 


i.64 
1.64 
4.46 
6.61 
8.11 
6.56 
5.86 
12.04 
10.19 
7.12 
16.72 
16.12 
9.94 
12.66 
9.61 
9.24 
16.91 
21.29 
16.90 
9.28 
3.35 
1.47 
1.05 






1881 


h- 


.45 


1882 


.30 


1883 




1884 




.15 


1885 


.16 


1886 


.15 


1887 


.72 


1888. 




1889 


.31 


.29 


1890. . . . 




1891 




... 


1892 


1.01 

2.64 

2.84 

.74 

2.02 

2.62 

1.32 

1.88 

.65 

.29 

.11 




1893 


.18 


1894 


.17 


1895 


.74 


1896 


.43 


1897 




1898 


.4i 


1899 




1900 


' .ftl 


1901 


.29 


1902 


.46 


1903 


.15 


1904 


.13 
.38 






1905 


1 .... 




1 
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Unfortunate, 


Pilfering. 


Vagiant, 


Bad mid dliiortleriy. 


»r. 


White. 


Cole 


wed- 


Whltft, 


Cotofed. 


WMte. 


Colored. 


White. 


Colored, 




M. 


F. 


F, 


tf. 


F. 


M, 


F. 


M. 


F. 


If. 


F. 


M, 


F. 


1£, 


F. 




leo 

171 
12? 
129 
166 
136 
170 






102 
257 
177 
243 

m 

120 
151 
111 
106 
76 
148 
84 
75 

m 

130 
80 
64 
33 
21 
35 
49 
44 
23 
17 
15 
24 
3 
IS 
31 
36 
12 
12 
15 
22 
25 

a7 

31 
56 
72 
56 

m 

37 
27 
35 
43 
38 
33 
71 
82 
10& 
85 
40 


3 

1 

10 

i 

9 
13 
10 

5 

9 

t 

3 
8 

2 
S 
i 

3 

5 

7 

1 

5 

3 

1 1 

1 

4 

3 

6 

3 

6 

5 

4 

5 

5 

3 

1 


1 
6 
2 

3 
3 
6 
2 
6 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
1 


2 

..... 

1 

"2 
■'■2 

2 


m 

3(l2 
145 
182 

88 
03 
113 

im 
m 

167 
163 
45 
52 
53 
38 
40 
S 
4 
7 
10 
5 

19 
15 
31 
26 
34 
10 
11 
14 
13 
18 
2i 
Ig 
1* 
20 
21 
23 
30 
14 
2ft 
14 
11 
3 
3 
1 


9 

20 

45 

5 

10 

5 

30 

21 

26 

20 



15 



16 

7 

I 

1 

2 

\ 2 

2 

4 

13 
fi 

4 

8 
4 
3 
I 
4 
1 
1 
1 

a 
3 
1 


9 
17 
10 
3 
8 
3 
-7 
4 
3 
f> 
4 
2 
4 


3 
3 

1 


8 
lOS 

m 

165 

m 
m 

187 

73 










43 
53 
27 
47 
70 
79 

as 

70 


a 

5 
3 
7 

^ 

5 
7 

9 

4 

3 

2 
4 
4 

13 
5 
5 
4 
1 
2 

I 
1 
4 

1 
3 
5 
S 
7 

13 

11 


1 
2 
2 

"{ 
I 
7 
3 
1 
4 
1 
2 
1 

I 
3 
4 
1 

1 
1 
2 
4 
5 
1 
4 
2 
7 
14 

le 

8 

ft 
3 

e 

B 

5 
14 ' 
12 1 

3 


14 

A 

7 


45 

25 

% 

47 

32 
11 


2 

3 
5 
3 
8 
10 
4 


2 

* 4 

I 

a 
4 
4 




1 
1 

■3' 
1 






















139 1 n 
134 57 
m 72 

IfiTj ; mi 

im\ 74 

173 fiS 


77 
44 

13 


U 
2 


4 

3 


3 

1 










1 


1 
1 












4 
1 
3 

I 














1 
1 
1 












134 
1Q& 

im 

IW 
175 
^ 

163 
161 
17» 

tm 
m 

IBO 

m 

200 
162 
190 
184 
1« 
141 
115 
128 
130 
188 
172 
203 

257 
156 
137 

m 
im 

196 
67 


41 
33 
43 
&5 
68 

m 

42 
6ft 
62 
60 
30 
S3 
72 
77 
67 
9*3 








































""•| 










1 


1 












1 


3 














3 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
4 
3 
5 
4 
3 
3 
1 
2 
2 


1 
1 










"i' 




4 


















1 












2 

1 
1 
1 

"T 

2 


"""i" 

1 

"'3' 






















' 1 










2 






















1 
I 












80 18 
88 4 

60 \ H 

m\ 17 

55 1 ^ 






















2 
S 
4 
fi 
5 
4 
2 
2 


I 

"""4 

1 

1 


1 






















1 








57 
52 
76 
84 
100 
180 
143 

loa 

70 
04 
75 
78 
lU 
16 


13 

a 

12 
10 
22 
23 
14 

13 
10 
10 
15 
11 




1 


















2 




1 
18 

fta 

1*3 
3P2 
384 
633 

2m 
n 
77 

40 










1 

S 

2 

..... 


1 

2 

fi 

13 

23 

26 

26 

J2 



5 






1 










1 








2 
1 
2 
3 
5 


"i' 

3 
7 

4 
3 
3 


1 






















,-..-- 










1 


5 
7 

9 
7 


2 
1 

1 
1 


1 




i • 
1 












1 






























-nrtftlJ 


8,386 


3,739 


3W 


SS27 


3,5(13 


308^ 


121 


28 


2,7flS 


358 


m 


' 23 


aifiti 


260 


1(38 


23 
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Habits when committed — Continued. 





BoggMM, 


Peddyng. 


DiAobBdieut And 
tnmnt. 


TEiQMraTy, ai 




^YaftT, 


White. 1 Colomd. 


WMta. 


WUt». 1 CuIotM. 


White* 


Colored. 


Total. 

m 

1,QS) 
727 




M* 


R 


M. 


P. 


H. 


F. 


M* F. 


1 


^^ 


F. 


M. 


F. 


iifia.... „.. 














7 
9 
24 
29 




1854., ., . 


2 

14 
17 
8 

14 
10 
IS 

1 














1 


' " 








ISfiS 


29 
34 
28 
34 
4T 
,W 
12 

ao 

8 
2 










1 


. f. ... 


■ "" 








^::::: ::::::: 












4 

2 
1 


1 






002 


1857 


1 






32 
24 
45 


....*. 


!i::::: 






741 


1S58-. <..*.....,... 




' 








781 


ISSft .„. 


I 
1 




,,..,!.„.. 


1 


..... 




853 


1S60..... ... ..... 




1 


165 1 11 
243 f 2!i 

377 ' m 
m \ 58 

378 31 

349 \ m 

3M 48 
44^ 54 
38B 42 
416 47 
348 1 ^ 
309 ; 33 
304 2K 


8 2 
13 ; 8 
13 ' 5 




SB3 


1S81.. ., 




1 










B57 


J8a3.,„_„_ . 






"'"1 










1863 




1 


1 


10 
2 

a 

8 
15 

s 

12 

7 

7 
in 


4 

3 
A 
2 
4 

l» 

7 

3 
4 
5 

1 










'■JS 


1804............... 




I 








188fi ,.. . 














H12 


law. ....... 




1 






1 










S@ 


1887...,. 


1 

1 
















822 
S54 


186S..... ......... 








1 






* 




18§9 


1 






1 










826 


1870............... 








"'"I"""' 










714 


1871. „„ 










.....| . 










646 


1S72............... 






1 












1873 


1 

1 
2 

1 

4 










270 
315 
308 
296 


31 










Gfil 


Ig74............... 


1 








48'' 8 
37 1 4 

2Q t5! 








'""' 


es7 


1876.,. ,.... 






1 










832 


187#. .............. 


4 


2 




1 










802 


1877. ..,.. 




1 


3J6 32 
250 33 
2&5 25 
255 M 
280 m 
304 40 
316 51 
25S 30 
241 ' 21 
236 16 
241 3© 
^m . 32 
325 ! 31 
260 1 35 
244 1 56 
227 34 


8 
10 

9 

11 
14 
W 
21 
17 
17 
30 
27 
35 
42 
17 
21 
26 
17 
19 
31 


17 
11 

n 

26 
26 
14 

n 

1 










£fi8 
5i8 

m 

677 
BR 

SI 

m 

068 


187a. .......... 


2 




1 










1879.. ......„,.„. 






2 










18SQ 


M].!:;::::: ::: 












18W^...,,„,„ 


4 

7 

5 

4 
11 
4 
9 
7 
8 
1 
4 
2 
3 


3 1 3 

a, 1 






... 

7 
4 

3 
3 
10 

11 

8 
19 
18 

7 

6 

7 

5 

6 










1882. 




r 










1883. ....... 






1 








1884 


3 


1 










18?s 


I 


10 
5 
9 
8 


1 3 
1 
1 
2 
3 










18SG. 


3 


, |. . 


9 

1 

3 

14 

1 
2 
1 


4 


1 
1 

1 




1887 .... . .... 


1 


1 


18SS 




1 


flS7 


1889** ......... 


3 




fii3fi 


18Q0 ,,,„ 






5 






§44 


1891 .............. 






1 


2 
3 








fil4 


Ifflt2....„ 


' 




1 






l£!9 


1893............... 






2^ 

ise 

164 
177 
143 
165 


34 

12 
20 
13 
1» 






59^ 


1894,..*.,..,. 








7i 


.*-.. 










591 


18K. ............. . 








^ 










543 


1896,, ,. 








I 










cyii 


18B7.. 
















013 


laws.,, ,, 










4 




2 
10 

5 
10 
10 
10 
16 

3 










DS8 


1800 


6 
2 








138 13 
151 tfi 










905 


•1900 ,..* 












1 








1 fflW 


1901 .._. 












201 
130 
162 
182 
90 


27 
13 
17 
21 








1902. _.,,,..- 


I 




















'^1 


1903 




















644 


1904 ....,,.. 






















758 


IflCXI 














1 








36S 


























TfJtfll 


27C 


282 


S 


3 


5S 


10 'o,174 ;i,45a 

'. 1 


699 


267 


43 


3 


3 


1 


39,16S 



Unfortunate/ 12,728; pilfering, 3,955; vagrant. 3,285; bad, 3,947; beggars, 569; peddling, 65; disobedient 
and truant, 14,592; temporary as witnesses, 54— total, 39,195. 
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Table 3. — Ages when committed. 





S years and under. 


ayearg. 


10 yeara* 


Uymre, 


sar. 


White. 


Colored. 


White. 


Colored. 


Wliite. 


Colored. 


White. 


CkJlocBd, 




U. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


u. 


^- 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F- 


M. 


F* 




u 




I 




51 


4 


1 




flfl 


3 


2 




110 


3 


1 






97 


m 


6 


1 


7? 


Iff 


3 




i4e 


21 


7 


3 


123 


30 


2 






72 


sa 


2 


1 


53 


1» 


1 




im 


24 


3 




^ 


19 


4 


1 




T4 
S7 


33 
13 


H 




49 
46 


1« 






78 

m 

42 
88 


17 
12 
9 
16 


1 
1 
3 
4 


I 

1 


104 
70 
56 
80 


20 
15 
30 
17 


3 
7 
1 
2 


3 




I 

1 
3 


'l 










3S l' ii 






3 


1 


53 


2tt 






U& 


^ 


B 


3 


57 


19 


2 


1 


^ 


19 


4 


2 


95 


Ifl 


2 


3 




111 


33 


a 


1 * 


65 


18 


U 


3 


79 


17 


3 


1 


m 


If 


3 


2 




m 


60 


6 




75 


19 


1 




147 


31 


4 




104 


15 


4 


1 




150 


36 


4 


2 


90 


28 


I 


3 


176 


20 


1 


4 


140 


1* 


4 


1 




129 


43 


1 




m 


11 


3 




96 


15 


*.,,. 


I 


117 


IS 


1 






104 


29 


2 


1 


7S 


14 


2 




m 


17 


1 


2 


83 


14 


4 


2 




117 


41 


1 




tiS 


21 




1 


B3 


17 


3 




102 


Hi 


2 


1 




lis 


46 


1 


',..,. 


SS 


7 


a 




100 


15 


2 




107 


13 


2 






134 


4e 


1 




79 


13 


4 


2 


S4 


13 


1 


i 


S3 


1« 


6 


2 




133 


atf 


4 


1 


76 


13 


i 




^ 


16 


2 


2 


9d 


11 


2 






101* 


2tt 


6 


1 


fi3 


10 


3 




86 


17 


1 


1 


74 


IS 


4 






7S 


IS 


1 




fil 


fl 


1 




SO 


12 


1 


1 


19 


13 


5 


i 




60 


23 


2 




ei 


S 


1 


2 


63 


4 


4 




6,1 


8 


2 


2 




80 


25 


2 




4B 


7 


] 




m 


10 


1 


4 


54 


S 


1 






87 


S5 






m 


12 


2 




74 


21 


2 


1 


08 


13 


2 


1 




90 
117 


36 
51 


1 
2 




«5 
84 


13 
22 


1 

2 




104 


11 
12 


I 
3 


1 


104 


10 
16 








4 


1 




67 


1§ 


3 




61 


9 


1 




73 


11 


1 


1 


H3 


14 


1 


2 




^ 


2G 


1 




52 


Ifl 


I 




^ 


21 






77 


14 


1 






74 


37 


4 





56 10 


4 




73 


19 


2 




71 


12 




1 




8ft 


30 


1 




e 12 


5 


1 


70 


12 


5 


3 


77 


17 


1 


2 




80 


41 


3 


1 


71 17 


4 


I 


74 


15 


4 


I 


82 


10 


5 






1D» 


36 


7 




04 23 


3 


1 


85 


19 


2 


2 


73 


13 


@ 






113 


45 


G 


2 


73 22 


2 




SS 


20 


4 




7K 


17 


4 


3 




a4 


3S 


7 


2 


B4 LHi 


5 




91 


9 


e 


1 


76 


17 


4 






106 


K7 


7 


2 


M 1» 


3 




73 


10 


ft 


1 


M 


14 


4 


3 




72 


34 


5 


4 


*» 14 


10 


1 


67 


21 


3 


4 


m 


13 


6 


5 




»» 


2© 


9 


^ 


76 IB 


5 


3 


75 


22 


10 


3 


&1 


16 


6 


ti 




m 


33 


5 


2 


02 15 


6 


1 


65 


12 


7 


3 


m 


19 


4 


3 




75 


25 


H 


5 


56 12 


7 


2 


72 


16 


8 


1 


50 


8 


7 


4 




m 


le 


6 




48 , 15 


5 


» 


58 


12 


10 


1 


84 


11 


5 


2 




S3 


2S 


4 


i 


m 1 17 




6 


57 


10 


ti 




ST 


15 


6 


4 




<J7 


25 


1 


3 


46 » 


5 




56 


8 


6 




m 


14 


t 


3 


...... 


75 


28 


5 


5 


47 U 


3 




52 


11 




1 


u 


8 


6 






m 


30 


3 


3 


47 11 


5 


1 


68 


16 


6 




55 


10 


6 


5 




71 


38 


5 


i 


40 13 


5 


3 


52 


10 


e 


i 


51 


10 


7 


2 




84 


44 


9 


^ 


53 


2,'t 


3 


I 


64 


18 


5 


2 


«4 


15 


4 


2 




132 


90 





2 


60 


35 


6 


4 


5« 


33 


3 


2 


81 


16 


8 


1 




m 


S3 


17 


3 


65S 


19 


3 


1 


89 


21 


6 


2 


82 


14 


4 


1 




76 


54 


4 


4 


57 


20 


I 


3 


74 


12 


3 


3 


75 


11 


5 


2 




SO 


39 


3 


ft 


53 


10 


3 


3 


98 


8 


7 


2 


96 


10 


i 






g6 


m 




1 


47 


10 


3 




50 


10 


g 


1 


103 


12 


fl 


3 




Ml 


HJ 





2 


3S 


S 


5 


1 


m 


9 


I 


2 


84 


7 


5 


1 




66 


4D 


7 


2 


20 


8 


1 


1 


35 


5 


4 




S& 


11 


3 


2 




83 


53 
13 


3 


2 


26 


10 


2 




43 
18 


12 






72 
22 


17 


7 


1 




IS 




































Total. 


4,^2 


1,006 


190 


82 


3, lie 


803 


isa 


43 


4,156 


im 


181 


m 


4,204 


713 


201 


77 



136 



JUVENILE CRIME AND REI'ORMATION. 



Table 3. — Ages when committed — Continued. 







12 year*. 




13ye&n. 


14 ye&ts 


and over. 




Year. 


White. ' Colored. 


WUlte. 


Colored. 


WHite. 


Coloted. 


TotftL 




If. 


F. , M. 


F, 


M, 


F. 


«. 


F, 


^' 


F. 


«• 


F. 




1S53 .„.„.„ 


no 

IBS 
91 

1^ 

79 

m 
as 

109 
93 
130 

1^ 

100 
117 

im 

13» 
9» 
97 

m 

02 

84 
70 

m 
m 

91 
ti5 
T2 

m 

87 
77 
82 
72 

m 

82 
(IS 
72 
76 

m 

73 
Tt 
73 
75 
71 
GS 
100 
130 
112 
144 

m 

107 
75 
tKi 
32 


'""25' 
23 
2S 
9 

12, 
23 
17 
16 
IS 
30 
18 
20 
13 
17 
19 
14 


3 

4 
5 
8 

4 

3 
& 
3 
8 
^ ft 
4 
5 

1 
1 
3 


...... 

1 
1 

1 

....„ 

•2 

1 

...... 

1 

1 
3 
1 

1 
1 
2 

""i" 

I 
"3 


104 
12a 
88 
120 
113 
103 
128 
103 

sa 

94 
147 
118 
90 
105 
101 
97 
S5 
78 
59 
66 
72 
80 
73 
77 
SO 
77 
07 

m 

09 
67 
70 
5fl 
08 
70 

m 

62 
00 

63 
76 

64 
79 

im 

120 
103 
101 
73 
75 
33 


1 
21 

10 
34 

13 
10 
18 

17 
14 

36 
IS 

8 
11 
18 
22 
10 
U 

,1 
10 
12 

7 
10 
13 
10 
13 

8 
13 
14 
16 
14 
16 
12 
14 
13 
21 
12 

9 
U 
12 
10 

ft 

8 

7 
8 
2 

>t 

5 
9 
8 


6 


...... 

1 

2 

2 
3 
3 
1 
2 

1 

2 

...... 

3 
2 
7 
1 


m 
im 

67 
IDS 
204 
342 
126 
13J 

m 

110 

m 

83 

m 
lie 

108 

100 

90 

54 

5S 
71 
83 
78 
02 
34 
47 
29 
20 
46 
34 
31 
33 
44 
S3 
46 
67 

m 
n 

90 


11 

27 
28 

20 
21 

17 
36 
18 
15 
18 
29 
19 
24 

m 

17 

14 

%\ 

S 

Ih 

1 
6 
3 
7 
5 
6 
5 

13 
13 
13 
17 
14 
19 

91 


1 
2 
3 
3 
ft 

8 
5 

7 
7 
S 
4 

a 
2 
2 

3 

4 
2 
I 
3 

1 

1 


""2' 
2 

1 

a 

...... 

3 
1 

■4- 

3 

13 
4 
1 
4 
4 
...... 

1 
...... 


{^ 


IIM ........„„ 

liSfi,-.,.. 

Iflfifi^...,, 

1867 

Iifi8_. „ 

18SS 

1S60. ...... 


1,DSQ 
727 

m 

741 
781 

8fl 


isai 


800 


IflfiS. ..'.... . 


gg7 


IBflS., 


1,106 

938 


iSBi . 


1S65 


80 


nm.. 


^ 


ia87 


022 


laog 


ffil 


im& , 


J^ 


1S7D..... .. . 


...... 3 

10 1 3 
8 1 1 
71 2 

20 1 1 
8 I 
IS 2 

11 ' 3 

12 5 


714 


I87I . * 


5J2 


1H72.. 


£40 


1873 


M 


Ig74 . 


fl^ 


187S 


3 
2 
3 
4 


1 
3 

'""2' 


^ 


187H 


SOS 


1877 


£16 


1878 . 


588 


187» 


7 

a 




561 


1880...... 


H 1 


577 


IS81 


19 , 2\ » 

30 1 3 1 S 
17 ' 7 15 

17 4 1 4 
12 4 2 
10 11 2 

H 8 ;* 

16 7 1 

18 9 I 
7 4 10 

10 1 4 ^ 


3 
3 
5 

I 

10 
8 
7 
8 
7 
7 

11 
4 
6 
2 
6 

7 

22 


14 
9 

U 

I 


....... 

I 

"a" 
S 
S 
5 
2 
2 
7 
3 
4 
2 

2 
1 
4 
1 
3 
4 
3 
3 


4 

1 
1 

1 
3 

1 

14 

I 

12 

fi 
3 

11 
16 
22 
39 
18 
10 

2 


1 

1 

...... 

5 
$ 
4 
10 
5 
2 
1 
3 
2 
2 

3 
7 

S 
14 

3 


P3 


1882, 

18^ 


711 


1884 . 


053 


1S§5.,„. 


W^ 


isaj 


MB 


1^7.. „, 


tiffi 


1888 


^ 


1§89.>.,. 


fi^ 


1^, ...... .......... 


648 


laei .,,, 


fll4 


lgS2 . 


7 7 
10 5 
14 3 
10 4 

9 5 


4 

2 

...... 

3 
I 
1 
I 
2 
3 
1 
I 
4 


94 , 24 

59 1 12 

m H 

57 11 
109 1 11 
144 1 5 
174 1 8 
215 ' 12 
^& a) 


^ 


1893 . „ 


569 


1894. ............ 


^ 


1894!»..... .. 


M3 


18S6 ..__ 


062 • 


1897. 


16 
10 
9 

t 

12 
1 




'4 

14 
10 

3 
11 

5 


9]4i 


ism 


iM3 


1899..... 


SOS 


igOO 


1,073 


laoi .... 


274 
215 

181 
07 


17 
16 
18 
35 


1£»2 


1903,.,., ... 


SM 


19M 


7^ 


1905 


305 








Total . . 


183;^ 


ttS3 1 233 1 85 


4,399 


651 


280 


105 


5,310 


871 


307 


1^ % 1%^ 






Eight years and ur 
5,415; 14 years and ov 


ider, 6 
er, 6,6. 


850; 9 
31; tot 


years, 
al, 39,1 


4,123; 
L95. 


10 yea 


rs, 5,1 


57; 11 


years, 


5,195; 


12 yea 


Its, 5,8 


24; 13 : 


rears, 
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Education 'previous to commitment. 





No. 1— Could peftd, write, and 
cipher. 


No, 2— Could reati and write. 


Year. 


White. 


CoIcwiBd. 


Wliitfi, 


Colored. 




urn. 


Feniile, 


Male. Fwnalfi. 


Mftle. 


Female. 


Male, 


Fe^aley 




m 

10 

m 

100 

ie7 
leo 
\m 

110 

n 

176 
350 
242 
2.'J1 
[ 280 
29« 
258 
2fl8 
204 
lt»l 
249 
241 
251 
2^ 
32S 
245 
275 
263 
241 
310 
2151 
267 
260 
288 

tm 

28.^ 
3[]8 
314 
333 
315 
329 
286 
333 
266 
339 
406 

m 

749 
(5B0 
588 
403 
449 
211 


2 
3 
17 
20 
22 






55 
147 

53 
21 


2 

25 

12 

1 9 

10 












3 
1 
2 

1 
3 
5 
2 
fi 
1 
1 
2 
3 
3 


1 




2 










1 




3 








46 1 & 
31 ' 4 
14 ; 2 
6 1 
10 3 
45 8 
30 , 1 
45 3 
34 4 
48 2 


2 

1 
2 


25 9 
44 14 

81: 14 

60 1 18 
55 10 










1 








1 
5 
3 
S 
2 
2 
7 
5 
3 
2 






29 
41 
40 
52 
25 
21 
62 
48 
48 
4fl 
4{i 
SO 

m 

lOS 
75 
63 
53 
49 
4a 
54 

m 

37 
22 
20 
25 
17 

1 

2 

6 

3 

14 

27 

00 

47 

33 

m 

16 
17 
12 


8 
9 
7 
13 
2 
3 
9 
7 
7 
G 
13 
18 
14 
25 
H 
14 
14 
7 
13 
10 
15 
9 
12 
4 
i 
4 
3 
2 
3 


1 








2 




1 




1 




64 
38 
35 

m 

31 
30 
31 
46 
36 
51 
31 
45 
46 
59 
54 
55 
53 
61 
06 
77 
G3 
57 
57 
54 
4S 
57 
48 
58 
50 
48 
41 
52 

m 

51 

m 


ft 
6 

11 
8 






1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
] 

........ 

1 
I 
1 
5 
1 
2 
3 
5 
4 










' 




3 1 3 

6 3 

7 1 3 
3 I 


1 




% 








1 




7 
4 


4 

1 






2 




1 




4 

6 


4 
3 






14 
13 
12 
U 
21 
29 
33 
28 
38 
33 
23 
40 
24 
25 
20 
19 
32 
2& 
47 
34 
if? 
37 

m 

35 
3 


3 
6 
3 
4 
7 

17 
17 
IS 
13 
2a 
21 
U 

a 

10 
5 
11 
g 
6 
12 
9 
10 
H 
14 
22 
3 


1 




1 




2 








1 




1 




I 




2 










1 






. 










2 
7 
7 

16 
lli 
10 
10 
1 
2 








3 
3 
5 
5 
5 


1 












1 




3 




5 Q 




1 

1 
2 










9 




2 


















Total.-.......,.-- 


16.249 


2,242 


841 


341 


2,157 


4^ 


100 


35 
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JUVENILE CRIME AND REFORMATION. 



Edubation premous to commitment — Continued. 



Year. 



1863. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1860. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1896. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1906. 



No. 3— Could read only. 
White. Colored. 



No. 4— Could not read. 



Male. Female. 



176 
220 
160 
130 
120 
113 
118 
148 
173 



211 
166 
147 
218 
201 
178 
149 
152 
105 
93 
126 
108 
102 
92 
74 



Tot^ ' 4,900 



21 


2 


27 


6 


28 


1 


13 


9 


8 


3 


17 


8 


16 


11 


14 


7 


7 


4 


8 


4 


9 


5 


16 


3 


11 


3 


19 


3 


6 


1 



1,053 



White. 



Male. Female. I Male. Female. 



208 



345 
481 
315 
364 
288 
283 
304 
334 
302 
267 
284 
240 
209 
216 
220 
195 
135 
167 
86 
63 
97 
90 
76 
105 
79 
61 
65 
86 
102 
127 
119 
128 
114 
106 
142 
126 
100 
123 
102 
107 
113 
96 
80 
123 
173 
167 
117 
94 
87 
88 
68 
70 
26 



8,411 



6 

87 

76 

92 

66 

91 
104 

96 

81 

96 

60 

51 

39 

46 

54 

61 

46 

48 

13 

23 

26 

34 

28 

33 

18 

20 

36 

29 

41 

62 

43 

47 

30 

46 

49 

41 

30 

28 

66 

39 

44 I 

36 

41 

68 
116 

92 

66 

36i 

66 

40 

41 

60 ! 

13 1 



Colored. 
Male. Female. 



2,631 , 



370 



Total. 



1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
2 
3 
9 
2 
3 
1 
4 
3 
6 
3 
2 
8 
3 
3 
4 
9 
1 
2 
1 
2 



623 
1,060 
727 
902 
741 
781 
863 
863 
800 
857 
1,160 
888 
812 



854 
826 
714 
572 
546 
581 
687 
632 
802 
588 
588 
558 

sn 

670 
672 
711 
653 
640 
649 



644 
614 
629 
560 
591 
542 
696 
913 
968 
905 
1,073 
1,020 
861 
644 
758 



39,195 



No. 1, 18,673; No. 2, 2,764; No. 3. 6,223; No. 4. 11,646; total, 39.196. 



JUVENILE CBIME AND REFORMATION. 
Habits of parents. 
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Year. 



Both 
whose par- 
ents were 
temper- 
ate. 



'otal. 



One or 
both whose 
parents | 
were in- 
temperate. I 



Un- 
known. 



Total. 



236 

407 

397 

472 

396 

440 

470 

545 

563 

703 

913 

722 

673 

667 

800 

739 

588 

647 

475 

476 

505 

600 

574 

684 

545 i 

537 

510 

522 

609 

590 

625 

557 

573 

563 

617 

610 

593 

on 

592 
593 
546 
558 
495 
660 i 

877 ; 

928 

863 I 
1,025 
947 I 
787 
573 
668 I 
234 j 

32,100 I 



331 
446 
295 



I 



324 I 
307 
356 
277 
232 
254 
231 
152 
78 
124 
122 
97 
110 
161 
79 
66 
70 
83 
55 
108 
35 
46 
35 
47 
47 
73 
70 
83 
•58 
78 
72 
67 
39 
32 
21 
27 
20 
37 
45 
26 
37 
49 
35 
37 
55 
33 
41 
44 
18 

6,061 ; 



56 
197 
35 
34 
21 
34 
37 
41 
5- 

"ie' 

14 
61 
62 



18 
16 
18 
18 

4 I 



10 

8 

5 
13 

8 
14 

9 
16 

l! 
8 ; 

10 I 
6 
3 
1 
4 
3 
4 
1 



623 
1,050 
727 
902 
741 
781 
863 
863 
800 
957 
1,160 
• 888 
812 
853 
922 
854 
714 
826 
672 
546 
581 
687 
632 
802 



558 
577 
670 
672 
711 
653 
640 
649 



646 
614 
624 



541 
692 
916 
983 
905 
1,073 
1,020 
861 
644 
758 
265 



1,034 39,195 
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JUVENILE CRIME AND REFORMATION. 



Whether parents are living. 



Year. 


Both 
parents 
living. 


Father 
only 
living. 


Mother 

only 

living. 


Both 

parents 

dead. 


Un- 
known. 


Total 


1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 


230 
323 
275 
374 
316 
342 
396 
373 
387 
449 
557 
424 
367 
378 
400 
368 
381 
320 
253 
246 
232 
271 
240 
310 
202 
220 
189 
218 
280 
256 
310 
282 
240 
273 
297 
286 
282 
330 
313 
285 
269 
' 291 
246 
371 
641 
686 
591 
742 
648 
547 
370 
422 
156 


122 
210 
114 
124 
114 
114 
112 
125 
106 
141 
180 
121 
124 
118 
151 
151 
144 
136 

95 

94 
101 
129 
133 
178 
121 
117 
135 
125 
144 
150 
150 
139 
153 
131 
166 
149 
116 
108 
117 
121 
114 
118 
115 
118 
128 

95 
100 
114 
122 
100 
108 
122 

44 


164 
238 
195 
241 
185 
213 
251 
256 
228 
264 
331 
272 
228 
231 
294 
256 
227 
205 
169 
161 
205 
233 
205 
252 
213 
198 
186 
193 
202 
210 
215 
194 
198 
193 
176 
193 
174 
149 
147 
168 
157 
151 
151 
160 
202 
164 
171 
180 
211 
151 
114 
138 
49 


106 
185 
129 
152 
117 
103 
84 
90 
70 
96 
88 
66 
91 
123 
77 
79 
74 
51 
45 
36 
41 
44 
39 
47 
33 
36 
38 
33 
31 
41 
25 
25 
40 
34 
51 
46 
54 
64 
30 
39 
25 
30 
28 
39 
44 
33 
36 
31 
24 
34 
24 
39 
11 


1 
94 
14 
11 
9 
9 
20 
19 
9 
7 
4 
5 

i 

.""2" 

10 
9 
2 
. 10 
15 
15 
19 
17 
10 
8 
13 
16 
11 
13 
9 
18 
8 
^3 
12 
6 
7 
11 
4 
9 
1 
4 
1 
6 
7 
6 
15 
29 
28 
37 
5 


623 
1,050 
727 
902 
741 
781 
863 


I860 


863 


1861 


800 


1862 


957 


1863 


1,160 
888 


1864 r. 


1865 


812 


1866 


853 


1867 


922 


1868 


854 


1869 


826 


1870 


714 


1871 


572 


1872 


546 


1873 

1874 


581 
687 


1875 


632 


1876 


802 


1877 


588 


1878 


588 


1879 


558 


1880 


577 


1881 


670 


1882 


672 


1883 


711 


1884 


653 


1885 . 


640 


1886 


649 


1887 


696 


1888 


687 


1889 


638 


1890 


646 


1891 


614 


1892 


624 


1893 


569 


1894 


599 


1895 


541 


1896 


692 


1897 


916 


1898 


963 


1899 


905 


1900 


1,073 

1,020 

861 


1901 


1902 . . . .. 


1903 


644 


1904 


758 


1905 


265 






Total 


18,355 


6,677 


10,512 


3,041 


610 


39,195 


m 



New York State Training School for Girls, Hudson, N. Y. 

In general, all girls between the ages of 12 and 16 convicted of any 
form of juvenile delinquency may be committed to this institution. 
Among the principal offenses enumerated in the statutes are frequent- 
ing the company of thieves or prostitutes, or being found associated 
with vicious and dissolute persons, willful disobedience to parents or 
guardians, intemperate habits, vagrancy, any criminal offense, beg- 
ging or receiving or soliciting alms, naving been abandoned or improp- 
erly exposed or neglected by parents or other person or persons in 
parental control, being in concert saloons, dance houses, theaters, or 
places where liquors are sold without being in charge of a parent or 
guardian, playing any game of chairce or skill in any place wherein 
or adjacent to which liquors are sold or given away, being employed 
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in any illegal, indecent, or immoral exhibition or practice, collecting 
cigar stumps, bones, or refuse for market, and peddling. Moreover, 
any girl imder the age of 12 maybe committed in case she is convicted 
of a felony. 

AGE OP ADMISSION. 

12 years 19 

13 years 27 

14 years 53 

15 years 62 

Over 16 years 4 

Total 165 

OFFENSES. 

Assault, third degree 1 

Assault, first degree 1 

Associating with dissolute and vicious persons 38 

Associating with dissolute and vicious persons and prostitution 1 

Associating with dissolute and vicious persons and willful disobedience 5 

Associating with dissolute and vicious persons and ungovernable child 3 

Associating with dissolute and vicious persons and disorderly child 2 

Associating with dissolute and vicious persons and no proper guardianship 2 

Disorderly child 14 

Ungovernable child 18 

Disorderly and ungovernable child 5 

Ungovernable child and prostitution 1 

Ungovernable child and no proper guardianship 1 ^ 

Ungovernable child and desertion of home 1 ' 

No proper guardianship 24 

No proper guardianship and prostitution 1 

No proper guardianship and truancy 1 

Willful disobedience 6 

Willful disobedience and prostitution 1 

Prostitution 2 

Frequenting houses of prostitution 1 

Prostitution and vagrancy 4 

Vagrancy 9 

Truancy 3 

Habitual and incorrigible truancy 1 

Attempted suicide 1 

Petit larceny 12 

Grand larceny 2 

Shoplifting 1 1 

Total 162 

CONVICTIONS. 

Convicted first time 120 

Convicted second time 10 

Convicted third time 2 

Number of convictions not known 30 

Total 162 

EDUCATION. 

Illiterate 31 

Can read and write fairly well 109 

Common school education \ 22 

Total 162 
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OCCUPATIOr. 

Actress. 1 

Domestics 27 

Errand girl 1 

Farm hands 2 

Laundry employee 1 

Mill or factory operators 8 

No occupation 71 

Nurse girls 2 

Sales girls 8 

School girls 40 

Stenographer 1 

Total 162 

REUCION. 

Protestant 95 

Catholic 25 

Christian Scientist 1 

Jewish 24 

None 17 

Total 162 

CONDITION. 

Single 158 

Married 4 

Total 162 



OHIO. 



Boys' Industrial School, Lancaster, Ohio. 



Pet capita record. 



1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 



$155. 
178. 
158. 
162. 
131. 
120. 
121. 
160. 
126. 
115. 
125. 
114. 
116. 
114. 
133. 
174. 
161. 
199. 
169. 
151. 
114. 



1886 $122.81 

1887 135.89 

1888 14a01 

1889 125.39 

1890 143.95 

1891 128.90 

1892 144. W 

1893 115.94 

1894 13129 

1895 119.90 

1896 114.10 

1897 144.10 

1898 133.76 

1899 145.67 

1900 136.71 

1901 146.50 

1902 156.40 

1903 15a27 

1904 157.83 

1905 15a87 



Ages of boys received during the year 1905, 



9 years 9 

10 years 22 

11 years 46 

12 years 49 

13 years 64 

14 years 79 

16 years 85 



16 years 51 

17 years 18 

18 years 10 

19 years " 6 

20 years 5 

Unknown 15 
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Moral and social conditionsj 1906. 



» both dead 43 

dead 85 

r dead 87 

• living— unknown 21 

« living— unknown 6 

epfather 57 

epmother 42 

• intemperate 135 



Mother intemperate 8 

Father insane 2 

Parents separated 106 

Used profane language 246 

Used tobacco 209 

Used cigarettes 30 

Were truants 238 



Moral and social conditions, 1905. 



A both dead 25 

rdead 88 

r dead 67 

» living— unknown 9 

epfather 42 

epmother 33 

r msane 1 

: insane..... i 



Father intemperate HO 

Father intemperate— unknown 19 

Mother intemperate 4 

Parents separated 84 

Used profane language 177 

Used tobacco .140 

Used cigarettes 40 

Were truants 216 



PENNSYLVANIA. 



Pennsylvania Reform School (Morganza, Pa.) 
Statement showing the parental relations of inmates committed up to 1904- 



Lown .* 89 

Its dead 1, 134 

jrdead 2,280 

er dead 1, 614 



Parents separated 894 

Parents living together 3, 637 



Total 9, 648 



Table exhibiting offenses for which inmates were committed since 1861. 



jery 1 

1 10 

lit and battery 44 

It with intent to rob 3 

apt to commit rape 13 

apt to commit felony 39 

ig prisoners to escape 1 

ary and attempt robbery 73 

dng and entering 9 

ing concealed weapons 5 

waling bastard child 1 

quent 48 

oerly conduct 7 

jzzlement 6 

:ing minor child 1 

ly 6 

pretense 4 

sry 5 

cation 8 

lous assault 1 

)ling 1 

i larceny 1 

bual drunkenness 4 

^ay robbery 3 

} stealing 20 

rigibility 1, 526 

rigible and vicious conduct. . 4, 327 



Intent to commit felony 12 

Involuntary manslaughter 4 

Larceny 1, 009 

Larceny and receiving stolen 

goods 

Malicious injury to railroads 

Malicious miscnief 

Manslaughter 

Maiming with intent to kill 

Misdemeanor 

Open lewdness 

Prostitution. 

Pointing and discharging firearms 

Perjury. .\ 

Rape 

Robbery 

Riot 

Receiving stolen goods 

Robbing United States mail 

Runaway 

Sodomy 

Surety of the peace 

Statutory burglary 

Vagjancy 381 

Vicious conduct 841 



26 
6 

34 
3 
1 
3 
4 

40 
1 
1 

11 
2 
1 
3 
3 
1 
3 
4 
5 



Total 8,475 

le inmates of this reform school consist of (1) those committed for 
nrigible or vicious conduct; (2) for vagrancy; (3) children of vicious 
nts, incapable or imwilling to care tor them; (4) boys and girls 
y of vice or crime due to circumstances, who are not yet hardened 
a and appear capable of reformation. More than one half were 
Bitted for incorrigible and vicious conduct. Only 37 per cent 
both parents living. 
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House of Refuge, Glen Mills, Pa. {1906.) 

DISCHARGED DURING THE YEAR. 



. By return to friends 335 

By indenture 39 

By return to court 1 

By order of court 1 

Discharged to find work 6 



Discharged as unsuitable. 
Died 



Total 384 



Of those admitted, 116 were committed on complaint of parents, 
relatives, or guardians. 

Of those admitted, 198 had both parents living at the date of 
their commitment, 68 had lost their mothers, 80 had lost their 
fathers, 20 had lost both parents; total, 366. 

The average age when admitted to the boys' department was 13 
years 10 months. 

Report of schools for J906. 



Number in school January 1, 1906. . 
Number admitted during the year. 



Number discharged during the year 

Number in school December 31, 1906 

Average daily attendance for the year. 



Boys. 



678 I 
366 , 



1,044 I., 

384 I. 



625 



Average time in the house of those discharged, two years five and five-twelfths months. 






Attainments in 


writing. 


Boys. 


. 


Education 
when ad- 
mitted. 


Education 
when dis- 
charged. 


Could not write name i 


31 
50 
193 
104 
6 


1 


Could write name only 





Could write legibly 


17 


Could write fairly 


121 


Could write well 


245 












384 


384 
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Report of BckooU — Continued. 



Attainments in arithmetic.^ 



Ignorant of figures 

Gould cipher in addition only 

Could cipher in substraction 

Could cipher in multiplication 

Could cipher in division 

Couldcdpher in fractions 

Could cipher in general arithmetic 



a It should be remembered that a number of children remain in the house but a few days, being rejected 
as unsuitable subjects, which accounts for the little progress made by a few as shown by the above table. 




THE VISITING AGENTS. 



BOY'S DEPARTMENT. 



Inden- 
ture. 



Parole. 



Total. 



On January 1, 1906, there were under the care of the Department. 
Of those paroled during the year 



Making altogether. 



Deducting the number matured 

Absconded 

Returned from indenture 

Returned by friends 

Recommitted by courts 

Recommitted by magistrate 

Sent to prison 

Sent to Huntingdon Reformafory . . 
S^t to other punitive institutions. 
Died. 



70 



109 



Total 

Now under Visiting Agent's care. 



44 



65 



345 



247 



356 



647 



728 
384 



1,112 



712 



Of the whole number (1,112) under the care of the Department 
during the year, 220 have been complained of. The boys committed 
to the other punitive institutions are included in this enumeration as 
well as the bovs recommitted and returned. After a careful inves- 
tigation 160 of the complaints were fully sustained, 57 were justifi- 
able in part, and 3 were without foundation (192 of those com- 
plained of were white and 28 colored). This shows that about 80 
per cent have done well, and about 20 per cent badly. 

girl's department. 

Kumber of girls received into the house of refuge since its opening in 1828 6, 116 

Kumber discharged by indenture or given up to friends 5, 991 

Kemaining in the house, January 1, 1906 125 

Admitted during the year 1906 102 

Keceived from parole and indenture 16 

Indentured or ^ven up to Mends in 1906 47 

38530—08 10 
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RHODE ISLAND. 

SOCKANOSSET SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

Table 1. — Number received and discharged, also the number remmning in the institution 
at the dose of each year, since its opening (November 1, 1850). 



Year. 



Received. 


Dis- 
charged. 


52 


7 


65 


31 


91 


69 


85 


80 


99 


63 


87 


86 


129 


91 


111 


111 


112 


106 


97 


115 


128 


110 


133 


116 


183 


179 


198 


188 


153 


155 


155 


164 


157 


165 


159 


134 


184 


185 


143 


134 


117 


138 


113 


131 


133 


120 


163 


149 


128 


133 


120 


134 


153 


141 


143 


118 


119 


126 


121 


113 


158 


206 


148 


199 


194 


159 


168 


177 


130 


128 


124 


101 


158 


133 


117 


131 


150 


120 


131 


176 


151 


161 


224 


174 


196 


171 


190 


196 


196 


173 


299 


280 


239 


212 


296 


248 


274 


304 


285 


279 


277 


248 


318 


322 


326 


349 


323 


331 


361 


345 



Re- 
maining. 



The first year 

The second year 

The third year 

The fourth year 

The fifth year 

The sixth year 

The seventh year 

The eighth year 

The ninth year 

The tenth year 

The eleventh year 

The twelfth year 

The thirteenth year 

The fourteenth year 

The fifteenth year 

The sixteenth year 

The seventeenth year 

The eighteenth year 

The nineteenth year 

The twentieth year 

The twenty-first year 

The twenty-second year. 
The twenty-third year. . . 
The twenth-fourth year. . 
The twenth-fifth year. . . . 
The twenty-sixth year. . . 
The twenty-seventh year 
The twenty-eighth year. . 
The twenty-ninth year. . . 

The thirtieth year 

The thirty-first year 

The thirty-second year. . 
The thirty-third year. . . . 
The thirty-fourth year. . . 

The thirty-fifth year 

The thirty-sixth year 

The thirty-seventh year. , 
The thirty-eighth year. . . 

The thirty-nhith year 

The fortieth year 

The forty-first year 

The forty-second year. . . 

The forty-third year 

The forty-fourth year 

The forty-fifth year 

The forty-sixth year 

The forty-seventh year. . 

The forty-eighth year 

The forty-ninth year 

The fiftieth year 

The fifty-first year 

The fifty-second year 

The fifty-third year 

The fifty-fourth year 

The fifty-fifth jear 



45 
79 
101 
106 
142 
143 
181 
181 
187 
169 
187 
204 
206 
218 
216 
207 
199 
224 
223 
232 
211 
193 
206 
220 
215 
205 
213 



239 
189 
al38 
173 
164 
169 
189 
214 
200 
230 
195 
185 
225 
250 



284 
311 
359 
329 
335 
364 
360 
337 
329 
345 



a Twenty girls transferred to Oaklawn ^hool, July 13, 1882. 



DARK CELL PUNISHMENT. 



For serious infraction of rules punishment in a dark cell is resorted 
to, but only after moral suasion has been patiently tried. Twenty- 
two occasions for such punishment occurred during the year among 
the men, and five among the women, the duration of the confinement 
in the cell having averaged about nineteen and a half hours for the 
former and twenty-five hours for the latter. The offenses among 
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len were as follows: Impudence and laziness, 6; using profane 
iolent language, 6; throwing down tools and refusing to work, 
sault on an officer, 1 ; abusing oxen, 1 ; carelessness about work, 
bempting to escape, 3; throwing tools and behaving in a vio- 
nanner, 1; writing clandestine letters, 1. The offenses among 
omen were: Assault, 1; writing vulgar notes, 1; quarreling, 1; 
ig notes to men, 1; refusing to wear stockings that had been 
d, 1. 

SOCKANOSSET SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

Table 2. — Caiise of commitment up to present time. 



Cause. 



Total. 



Cause. 



Total. 



and battery 

with intent to kiU 

with intent to commit rape 

with4ntent to rob 

y and theft 

I building 

pt of court 

to animals 

g concealed weapons 

mowledge 

g a building 

g property 

ing property 

rly conduct on the street. . . 

ing school 

on a horse and carriage 

nness 

iement 

re of person 

Iving 

p probation officer 

reaking 

reaking and theft 

reaking with intent to steal, 
jibility 



5 

112 

23 

3 

6 

2 

21 

13 

1 

3 

2 

9 

35 

4 

3 

96 

8 

69 

16 

11 

1 

6 

1 

7 

78 

67 

15 

4 



Lewdness 

Malicious mischief 

Obtaining goods under false pretenses . 
Obtaining monev under false pretenses. 

Passing counterfeit money 

Receiving stolen money or goods 

Returned for cause 

Returned voluntarily. . w 

Reveling 

Shop-breaking 

Stubbornness and truancy 

Taking and using boat 

Theft from the person 

Theft 

Threatening to assault 

Threatening to kill 

Throwing stones at a train 

Transferred from jail by board 

To await trial 

Truancy (chapter 363, Public Laws) . . . 
Truancy (chapter 649, Public Laws)... 

Using profane language 

Vagrancy 

Surrendered by surety 

Sturdy beggar 

False pretenses in writing 

Total 



5 
5 
1 

16 

887 

147 

6 

189 

394 

3 

13 

2,510 

1 

1 

3 

143 

1.621 

25 

706 

2 

1,160 

2 

1 

1 



8,553 



e main cause of commitment, as indicated in Table 2, was theft, 
sincy and truancy are also frequent causes of commitment. 

Table 3. — Length of time spent in the institution by those discharged. 



Time. 


Total. 


Time. 


Total. 


in one month 


1,589 
942 
688 
816 
1,208 
1,598 
476 
289 
220 


Forty-months and less than forty-five. .. 

Fifty months and less than fifty-five 

Fifty-five months and less than sixty. . . . 
Sixty months and more 


97 


nth and less than five 


71 


>nths and less than ten .... 


41 


Qths and less than fifteen 

months and less than twenty 


38 

78 


months and less than twenty-five, 
-five months and less than thirty. . 
nonths and less than thirty-five. . . 


Error in report of 1881 


57 


Total 




8,206 
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Table .4. — Disposal and employment of those discharged. 



Disposal. 


Total. 


Disi>08al. 


Total. 


Delivered to friends 


3,867 

1,477 

10 

809 

35 

5 

40 

62 

13 

179 

232 

3 

9 

1 
193 


Placed at farming. ... ... 


524 


Delivered to court 


Placed at various trades. ..!. . 


115 


Delivered to overseer of poor 


Placed at Asylum for Deaf and Dumb 

Sent to State workhouse and house of cor- 
rection 


1 


Discharged on expiration of sentence 

Discharged to go to sea 


72 




Sent to prison 


25 


Died 


Discharged on payment of fines and costs. 
Released on bail 


2 


Enlisted in the Army 


287 


Enlisted in the Navy 


Discharged by order of court 


27 


Escaiied, not returned 


Discharged by order of mayor '.. 


1 


Escaped, absent more than one day and re- 
turned or retaken 


Discharged by order of attorney-general i '. 
Discharged by order of board ... . 


14 
3 


Escaped, retaken and sent to jail under new 
sentence 


Discharged to probation officer 


6 


Placed with Children's Friend Society 

Transferred to jail on alternative sentence . 
Transferred to State almshouse 


1 


Escaped, previously retaken and sent to jail 
on alternative sentence 


6 
4 


Escaped from Rhode Island Hospital, hav- 


Returned to jail 


138 


ing been injured in attempting to escape 
from the school 


Error in report of 1881 


57 


Total 




Indentured 


8,206 







PROBATION OFFICER. 

The work of a probation officer may be best understood by the 
following report of one. 

In the court 200 boys, whose ages were from 7 to 16 years, were offi- 
cially intrusted to the care of the probation officer the past year. 
One hundred and fifty men, over 16 years of age, classed under the 
law as adult offenders, 50 per cent of them under 25 years of age, 
were likewise placed on probation. Forty other boys and young 
men, who were either apprehended by the police or ordered to appear 
in court, were placed in the care of the probation officer by the cap- 
tains of the different districts without arraignment. All the runaway 
boys arrested in various parts of the city and brought to the central 
police station pending tJie notification of their parents or friends 
were interviewed and their cases properly disposed of. More than 
two hundred suspicious characters, mostly nonresidents, arrested on 
suspicion and held for investigation, were sent out of the State.- 

The duties of probation officers are manv and varied. They 
attend all the daily sessions of the court, talk with the prisoners, 
gain their confidence, especially those who are likely to be candidate^ 
for probation, and are prepared to report to the court on each indi- 
vidual case. When children are involved, it often happens that hav- 
ing convinced them that there is no sword hanging over their heads 
and winning them by kindness and encouraging" words, they, for the 
first time, tell the truth in regard to the offense for which they were 
arrested, thereby obviating the necessity for trial aod obtaining for 
themselves greater clemency from the court. Complaints from u-ate 
citizens, who demand warrants for mischievous boys, guilty of trivial, 
but often annoying, misdemeanors, are frequently considered. Unless 
the cases are flagrant, no warrant is issued until after a thorough 
investigation has been made, and a few visits to the home of the 
offender generally has the desired effect. Petitions from parents 
and guaraians of incorrigible and wayward children likewise nave to 
be heard and acted upon without resort to the police or the court. 

Probationers, both adult and juveniles, come to report, to seek 
advice, to consult in regard to some emergency, or to beg assistance 
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in securing employment. Persons apply for help, sometimes for 
boys to rim errands or to work in shops or stores, or for men to work 
on farms or elsewhere, or, perhaps, they come to incjuire about the 
record of a probationer who has applied for a position; in a word, 
the probation ofhcer must be ready with wise head, sympathetic heart, 
quicK judgment, and unlimited patience, to act as adviser, detective, 
friend, and manager of a bureau of employment and information, 
every day until noon and on trial days until the end of the session, 
even if it lasts well into the afternoon. The rest of the day is devoted 
to outside investigation, such as visiting the homes, looking up 
employment, consulting with parents, teachers, pastors, relatives, 
and neighbors, in gathering and putting together the materials 
for the mundation on which the child, and parents must build after 
the helpful and restraining effects bt prooationary measures are 
removed. The home is the pivot upon which the probation officers' 
work revolves. It is here that they meet the mostaiscouraging prob- 
lems and it is here they ascertain the causes which must be removed 
and replaced by better conditions and new ideals, if they would 
look for permanent results from their efforts in behalf of their charges. 
From the home the probation officers' field extends in all direc- 
tions. Thev seek assistance and cooperate with every existing 
agency, such as boys' clubs, playgrounds for children, public libraries, 
gymnasiums, etc. They work in harmony with the overseers of the 
poor and truant officers, and all organizations with which they come 
in contact. Finally they seek to understand the point of view, to 
share the experiences and aid in solving the vexatious problems which 
are daily presented. The results can not be calculated in figures nor 
tabulated in statistics; they shine forth gloriously in more regular 
attendance in school and church, in increased cleanliness, in smaller 
expenditures in the saloons and larger for comforts at home, in 
reunited families, in aroused ambitions, in awakened consciences, in 
clearer conceptions of duty and firmer purpose to perform it, in 
restraint of passions, and in purer and nobler lives. 

Probation Officer. 

VERMONT. 
Vermont Industrial School, Rutland, Vt. 

In Table 1 is given the cause of commitment to the school up to 
1906. Petit larceny, truancy, discipline and reform, vagrancy, 
burglary, grand larceny, and assault are the chief causes of com- 
mitment given in the order of their frequency. Table 2 shows that 
most commitments are made at the age of 15, the great majority 
entering between the ages of 10 and 15. 

The moral and domestic condition of inmates before committed, 
as indicated in Tables 3 and 6 is not encouraging, and it is not strange 
that children with such incomplete homes shomd go wrong. 

In the girls' department the main causes of commitment have 
been larceny, truancy, unmanageableness, and gross lewdness 
(Table 4). Table 5 indicates 14 as the age at which most girls are 
cominitted. 
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BOYS' DEPARTMENT. 



Table 1. — Cause of commitment. 



Arson 19 

Assault 60 

Assault with intent to kill 2 

Attempting to break jail 1 

Attempting to commit rape 3 

Attempting to aid escape of prisoner 1 

Breach of peace 58 

Breaking and entering : 13 

Brutality 3 

Burglary 78 

Cruelty to animals 1 

Destruction of property 32 

Discipline and reform Ill 

Displacing railroad switches 2 

Emoezzlement 1 

Forgery 3 

Qlving poison to family and horses 2 

Grand larceny 65 

Gross lewdness 6 

Ha^Uig fiiearms in possession 1 



Horsestealing 13 

Intoxication 13 

Loitering around railroad station. . '. 5 

Malicious conduct 20 

Maliciously disturbing school 13 

Manslaughter l 

Obtaining goods under false pretenses 5 

Obtaining money under false pretenses 1 

Petit larceny 737 

Placing obstruction on railroad 9 

Receiving stolen projwrty 2 

Threatening arson 1 

Throwing stone through car window 2 

Truancy 192 

Unmanageableness 34 

Vagrancy 89 

Violation of liquor law 3 

Total 1,602 



Table 2. — Age when committed. 



20 years 1 

18 years 13 

17 years 14 

16 years 25 

15 years 345 

14 years 310 

13 years 267 

12 years 219 



11 years 167 

10 years 125 

9 years 56 

8 years 32 

7 years 19 

6 years 9 

Total 1,602 



Table 3. — Moral and domestic condition before commitment. 



Had lost father 168 

Had lost mother 201 

Had lost both parents 60 

Had intemperate fathers 300 

Had used tobacco 490 



Had used profanity 724 

Had not regularly attended school 482 

Had used intoxicating drinks 74 

Mentally deficient 5 

Whose parents had separated 22 



girls' department. 



Table 4. — Cause of commitment. 



Adultery 1 

Arson 4 

Assault 6 

B reach of peace 10 

Destruction of property 6 

Discipline and reform 4 

Gross lewdness 39 

Intoxication 4 

Larceny 54 

Loitering around railroad station and . 

grounds l 



Obtaining property under false pretenses 1 

Placing obstruction on railroad 1 

Prostitution 1 

Receiving stolen property 1 

Sending obscene literature through the mail. . . 1 

Truancy S2 

Unmanageable 49 

Vagrancy 4 

Violation of curfew 1 

Total.'. 240 



Table 5. — Showing age when committed. 



18 years 

17 years 2 

16 years 6 

15 years 30 

14 years 74 

13 years 37 

12 years 35 

11 years 24 



1 years 15 

9 years 10 

8 years 5 

7 years 2 

6 years 

"240 



Table 6. — Moral and domestic condition before commitment. 



Had lost father 57 

Had lost mother 48 

Had lost both parents 19 

Had intemperate fathers 92 

Had used profanity 71 



Had not regularly attended school 124 

Had used cigarettes 3 

Mentally deficient 1 

Whose parents had separated 2 
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WEST VIRGINIA. 

West Virginia Keform School, Pruntytown, 1905, 1906. 

Offense for which committed. 



Felony 78 

Burglary 

Larceny 3 

Petit larceny 

Grand larceny 2 



Misdemeanor 1 

Incorrigibility 169 

Total 253 



Age when committed. 



10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 



8 


15 


5 


16 


12 


17 


15 


18 


33 




33 




30 





25 
26 
3 



Total 253 



Wisconsin Industrial School for Boys, Waukesha, Wis. 
Number of inmates received each year from opening of the school. 



For the year end- 


Number com- 
mitted. 


Total 
from 
begin- 
ning. 


Number re- 
turned. 


Total 

re- 
ceived 
during 

year. 


Number present at 
close of the year. 


Whole 
number 


ing- 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


for 
year. 


Dec. 31,1860 

Sept. 30,1861 

Sept. 30,1862 

Sept. 30, 1863 

Sept. 30,1864 

Sept. 30, 1865 

Sebt. 30,1866 

Sept. 30,1867 

Sept. 30,1868 

Sept. 30,1860 

Sept. 30,1870 

Sept. 30, 1871 

Sept. 30,1872 

Sept. 30,1873 


33 
34 
37 
32 
74 
85 
45 
68 
50 
59 
114 
75 
107 
80 
115 
103 
107 


7 
7 
3 

10 
9 

22 
2 

3* 

4 


40 

81 

121 

163 

246 

353 

400 

468 

521 

584 

698 

773 

880 

960 

1,075 

1,178 

1,285 

1,425 

1,576 

1,603 

1,801 

1,891 

1,979 

2,074 

2,187 

2,276 

2,397 

2,524 

2,659 

2,817 

2,979 

3,160 

3,333 

3,517 

3,715 

3,924 

4,102 

4,271 

4,408 

4,542 

4,702 

4,852 

4,974 

5,129 

5,307 






40 

41 

40 

42 

83 

108 

54 

83 

72 

70 

117 

82 

108 

84 

121 

111 

115 

153 

163 

125 

118 

95 

95 

103 

120 

97 

127 

133 

142 

164 

175 

198 

188 

197 

224 

239 

231 

212 

171 

160 

190 

178 

143 

177 

221 


33 
35 
51 
59 
117 
134 
118 
143 
149 
163 
204 
237 
278 
281 
301 
300 
318 
364 
419 
431 
430 
372 
299 
278 
297 
293 
326 
340 
376 
406 
423 
342 
303 
313 
361 
346 
328 
344 
306 
304 
328 
330 
325 
286 
327 


7 
6 
4 
13 
20 
21 
16 
12 
14 
13 
2 
2 


40 
40 
65 
72 
137 
165 
134 
165 
163 
176 
206 
239 


40 






81 






80 




1 


98 
155 


1 

4 

4 

14 

5 

3 

6 

1 

4 

6 

8 

8 

13 

12 

8 

10 

5 

7 

8 

7 

8 

6 

6 

7 

7 

13 

17 

16 

13 

26 

30 

63 

43 

34 

26 

30 

28 

21 

22 

43 


3' 

11 
6 
2 

i" 


245 
209 
217 
227 
233 
293 
288 
347 






362 


Sept. 30,1874 

Sept. 30, 1875 

Sept. 30,1876 






402 






412 






415 


Sept. 30,1877 


140 ! 

151 i 

117 1 

108 1 






471 


Sept. 30,1878 






527 


Sent. 30,1879 






543 


Sept. 30,1880 






549 


Sept. 30, 1881 


90 
88 
95 
113 
89 
121 
127 
135 
157 
162 
181 
173 
184 
198 
209 
178 
160 
137 
134 
160 
150 
122 
155 
178 









525 


Sept. 30,1882..*. 






467 


Sept. 30,1883 

Sept. 30, 1884 

Sept. 30, 1885 

Sept. 30,1886 

Sept. 30,1887 

Sept. 30, 1888 

Sept. 30, 1889 

Sept. 30,1890 

Sept. 30, 1891 

Sept. 30, 1892 

Sept. 30, 1893 

Sept. 30,1894 

Sept. 30,1895 

Sept. 30,1896 

Sept. 30, 1897 

Sept. 30,1898 

Sept. 30,1899 

Sept. 30, 1900 

Sept. 30, 1901 

June 30,1902 






402 






398 






394 






420 






461 






483 






640 






581 






621 






630 






600 






537 






690 






576 






640 






615 






474 






498 






506 






473 


June 30,1903 







602 


June 30,1904 






607 











This industrial school is a place of confinement and instruction of 
all boys between 10 and 18 years of age who are committed to it as 
vagrants or on conviction of any criminal offense or for incorrigi- 
bihty or vicious conduct. 
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WISCONSIN. 

Wisconsin Industrial School por Girls, 1905-1906, Milwaukee, 
proper subjects. 

1. Girls under 18 years of age who are beggars, vagrants, rag- 
pickers, or wanderers, or are destitute because of orphanage or 
abandonment, or having a parent undergoing imprisonment, or 
otherwise without means of support. 

2. Girls under the above age who are found in circumstances of 
manifest danger of falling into habits of vice, etc. 

3. The form of commitment should be considered a civil rather 
than a criminal process. 

4. In addition to the girls sent by legal process, the school receives, 
boards, and teaches girls for parents or guardians, on their paying 
the same sum as is paid by the counties for those committed oy the 
courts. 

PECULIAR FEATURES. 

1. The institution was founded by private charity and is under 
the control of a self -perpetuating board of managers, originally ► 
chosen by the contributors and corporate members and thereafter 
annually elected. 

2. It is incorporated and employed by the State for the custody, 
guardianship, discipline, and instruction of the above-named classes 
of giris, and, in default of responsible and efficient guardianship, 
treats them as its wards. 

3. The restraints of the school are parental, not punitive, as no 
child can be received as a criminal offender. Its purposes are the 
prevention of crime and pauperism, by the preservation of unfor- 
tunate girls, and the restoration of those who have fallen into bad 
habits or inherited vicious tendencies. 

4. The system of discipline and education is specially adapted to 
the condition and needs of the pupils. It aims to provide for each 
the instruction of a public school, systematic manual training, and 
the care and nurture of a well-regulated Christian family. Its cul- 
ture is physical, sanitary, educational, and truly religious, but not 
sectarian. 

Almost half of the girls are of German parentage (Table 1). This 
is local, being due to tne large number of Germans in the community. 

Nearly two- thirds of the paroled girls are reported as *' doing 
well/' and, with those doing ^'fairly well" added, nve-sixths of these 
girls are on the way to become better women. While parental rights 
are recognized, in most cases girls do best when placed among strangers, 
where tliey are removed from the dangers and sham,e of the old 
environment. 

Table I. — Parentage of committed girls. 



American 16 

Austrian 1 

English 3 

English and German 2 

English and Irish 2 

English and Scotch 1 

English and French 1 

French 3 

French and American 1 

German 42 

German and American 1 

German and Dutch 1 

German and Irish ' 1 

German and Polish 1 



German and French 3 

Dutch and English 1 

Irish 2 

Irish and French 2 

Norwegian 4 

Norwegian and Danish 2 

Polish 2 

Scotch and French 2 

Scotch 2 

Swedish 1 

Norwegian and Irish 1 

Total 98 
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Table 2. — Ages of girls paroled and dismissed. 



9 years 2 

11 years 1 

12 years 3 

14 years 5 

15 years 4 

16 years 6 



17 years : 24 

18 years 17 

19 years 18 

20 years 53 



Total 133 

Table 3. — Ages of girls when committed. 



8 years 1 

9 years : 2 

10 years 3 

12 years 3 

ISjrears 7 

14 years ^ 14 



15 years 20 

16 years 25 

17 years 23 

Total 98 



DISPOSAL OF THOSE DISMISSED. 



1. On leaving the school girls are given by adoption or iQdenture 
to the care of well-investiga^d f amihes or returned to former homes 
or relatives. 

2. Except in cases of the adoption of young girls, the highest 
grade in tne conduct record and at least the second class in scholar- 
ship must be attained before dismissal. 

3. Supervision and guardianship over those placed out are maiu- 
tained by visits and correspondence, and those not doing well are 
returned for further training or transferred to other homes at any 
time during minority. 

4. The object of the institution being the proper training and 
schooling of these girls, it is regarded as imwise and inexpedient to 
receive tnem for temporary shelter only, and the average detention 
thus far has been about three years. 

XV.— STATISTICS OP YOTJNO CRIMINALS IN THE UNITED STATES.o 

By young criminals are meant persons between 7 and 21 years 
of age committed to reformatories by some lawful authority. During 
the last ten years there has been a tendencv toward the noninstitu- 
tional treatment of first offenders and confinement in special insti- 
tutions for frequent offenders. 

Table I shows the number of juvenile crimiuals iu institutions to 
have increased from 14,846 in 1890 to 23,034 in 1904, that is an 
increase of over 50 per cent. While this does not necessarily iudi- 
cate an iucrease of youthful crime in general, it nevertheless suggests 
the probability of increase. Such iucrease could be best determined 
from the records of the criminal and juvenile courts. 

« Most of the conclusions and the tables are taken from the Census Report. 
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Table I. — Number and ratio of juvenile delinquents enumerated in institutions on date 
of census, for States and Territories: 1904 and 1890. 

[Census report.] 





Juvenile delinquents. 


State or Territory. 


June 30, 1904. 


Junel 


,1890. 


Increase (+) or 

decrease (-) 

from 1890 to 

1904. 


Num- 
ber. 


Num- 
ber per 
100,000 
of pop- 
ulation. 
(«) 


Num- 
ber. 


Num- 
ber per 
100,000 
of pop- 
ulation. 


Num- 
ber. 


Num- 
ber per 
100,000 


Continental United States 


23,034 


28.3 


14,846 


23.7 


+8,188 


+ 4.6 






North Atlantic division 


10, sn 


48.3 


7,388 


42.6 


+3,489 


+ 5.8 






Maine 


226 
181 
137 

1,107 
356 
702 

6,826 
650 

1,692 


31.9 
42.5 
39.3 
36.5 
77.0 
72.0 
74.8 
31.5 
25.1 


169 
102 
86 
698 
270 
626 

3,675 
608 

1,154 


25.6 
27.1 
25.9 
31.2 
78.1 
83.9 
61.3 
42.1 
21.9 


+ 67 
+ 79 
+ 61 
+ 409 
+ 86 
+ 76 
+2,161 
+ 42 
+ 538 


+ 6.3 


New Hampshire 


+15.4 


Vermont 


+13.4 


Massachusetts 


+ 5.3 


Rhode Island 


- 1.1 


ConnARticiit . . 


-11.9 


NewYork 


+13.5 


New Jersey 


-10.6 


Pennsylvania 


+ 3.2 






South Atlantic division 


2,296 


20.7 


1,293 


14.6 


+1,003 


+ &1 






Delaware 


98 
1,070 
406 
279 
314 
99 
31 


61.2 
85.8 
135.7 
14.4 
30.2 
4.2 
5.3 


46 

1,061 

187 

i 


26.7 
101.8 
81.2 
(6) 

(6) 


+ 53 
+ 9 
+ 218 
+ 279 
+ 314 
+ 99 
+ 31 


+245 


Maryland 


-lao 


District of Columbia 


+545 


Virginia 


+14.4 


West Virginia 


+30.2 


Georgia 


+ 42 


Florida 


+ 5.3 






North Central division 


8,040 


28.8 


5,461 


24.4 


+2,589 


+ 4.4 






Ohio 


1,741 

872 

1,386 

1,114 

543 

360 

714 

670 

39 

66 

164 

372 


40.0 
32.9 
26.5 
44.0 
24.4 
18.6 
30.2 
20.4 
10.5 
15.4 
15.4 
25.0 


1,529 
636 
383 
696 
591 
284 
527 
360 

(6) 
237 
208 


41.6 

29.0 

10.0 

33.2 

35.0 

21.8 

27.6 

13.4 

(ft) 

(6) 

22.4 

14.6 


+ 212 
+ 236 
+1,003 
+ 418 
- 48 
+ 76 
+ 187 
+ 310 
+ 39 

+ 164 


- 1.6 


Indiana. 


+ 3.9 


Illinois 


+ia5 


Michigan 


+10.8 


Wisconsin 


-10.6 


Minnesota 


-3.2 


Iowa 


+ 2.6 


Missouri 


+ 7.0 


North Dakota 


+10.5 


South Dakota 


+15l4 


Nebraska 


- 7.0 


Kansas 


+10.4 






South Central division 


620 


4.1 


359 


3.3 


+ 261 


+ 0.8 






Kentucky 


301 
246 
37 
36 


13.3 
11.6 
1.9 
2.4 


273 


14.7 
(6) 
(ft) 
7.7 


+ 28 
+ 246 
+ 37 
- 50 


- 1.4 


Tennessee 


+11.6 


Alabama 


+ 1.9 


TjouiflfariA . . 


- 5.3 






Western division 


1,201 


26.7 


356 


11.7 


+ 846 


+15.0 






Montana . 


78 
288 

31 

79 
168 

93 
474 


27.4 
48.7 
22.6 
26.0 
27.1 
20.6 
29.7 


149 


V>) 

36.1 

(ft) 

(ft) 

(ft) 

(ft) 

17.1 


+ 78 
+ 139 
+ 31 
+ 79 
+ 158 
+ 93 
+ 268 


+27.4 


Colorado 


+12.6 


Arizona 


+22.6 


Utah 


+26.0 


Washington 


+27.1 


Or^on r. 


+20.5 


California. 


+12.6 







a Estimated, July 1, 1904. 



ft No returns. 
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By examination of Table I you will find for the different States 
and Territories the number and ratio of delinquents in institutions 
in 1890 and 1904, 'with increase or decrease indicated. 

Table II gives for the diflFerent States and Territories the number 
of youthful criminals for every 100,000 of population, according to 
sex, color, and nativity, in the years 1890 and 1904. 

It will be seen that crime is relatively greater in colored children 
than in white. 

According to the census report there is no ''markedly greater 
criminal tendency among the foreign-bom youth than among the 
native." 
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In Table III are given the different kinds of offenses according 
to geographic divisions, in per cent distribution. 

Table III. — Fer cent distribution, by offense, of juvenile delinquents enumercttedy June 
30 f 1904 J for main geographic divisions. 





P6r cent distribution of Juvenile deUnquents enumerated 
June ao, 1904. 


OfflBiue. 


Conti- 
nental 
United 
Stotes. 


North 
Atlantic 
division. 


South 
Atlantic 
division. 


North 
Central 
division. 


South 
Central 
division. 


Western 
division. 


Aggregate 


100.00 
50.4 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 






Against society. 


61.9 


64.1 


47.9 


29.0 


67.8 






'DmnkminARR _ , 


0.2 
6.2 
6.4 
26.8 
7.2 
6.6 


0.3 
6.4 
7.1 
23.0 
10.1 
6.0 


0.1 
0.9 
4.7 
42.6 
0.2 
6.7 


0.2 
7.0 
3.6 
24.7 
6.6 
6.0 


a2 

4.4 
6.3 
15.8 




Disorderly conduct 


LI 


Vagrancy 


2il 


Incorrigibility 


6L3 


Truancy 


2.0 


Another 


2.4 


1.3 






Against the person 


2.6 


1.4 


V6 


4.6 


2.4 


2.0 






Assault 


1.6 
0.7 
0.3 


1.1 
0.2 
0.1 


0.7 

-0.3 

0.6 


2.4 
1.6 
0.6 


1.3 
0.6 

a6 


0.7 


Robbery. 


0.7 


Another 


0.6 






Against property. 


32.1 


29.9 


23.7 


37.4 


37.3 


aao 






Arson 


0.3 
7.6 
23.0 
0.1 
0.1 
0.7 
0.4 


0.3 

4.9 

23.7 

0.1 

0.1 


0.2 
4.3 
17.9 
0.3 
0.1 
0.2 
0.7 


0.3 
11.2 
24.4 
0.1 
0.1 
0.6 
0.7 


0.2 
12.6 
21.9 

a6 


0.5 


Burglary 


11.5 


Larceny 


16.2 


Fraud 


0.1 


Embezzlement 


0.4 


Malicious mischief and trespass 

Another 


0.8 
1.1 


0.3 
0.9 






Neglected children. 


10.3 
3.6 
1.0 


14.6 
1.4 
0.9 


12.8 
2.3 
6.4 


4.0 
6.1 


30.3 

as 

0.6 


as 


Unclassified 


9.2 


Offense not stated 


0.7 







o Less than one tenth of 1 per cent. 

In many cases ''incorrigibility^' indicates in a general wav where 
the court does not desire the real crime to become a matter oi record. 
Also many recorded as truants are guilty of more serious offenses. In 
some States young offenders are called "idle or disorderly" when 
their real crime is against chastity. Many also committed as truants 
or incorrigible are offenders against property. The proportion of 
those sentenced for crime against the person is large in the North 
Central States. It is probable that many designated as neglected 
children were guilty of serious offenses. 
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Table IV. — Disirifmiiony by country of birthy offoretgn-hom juvenile delinquents com- 
mitted during 1904, for main geographic divisions. 





Foreign-bom juvenile delinquents 


committed during 1904. 


Country of birth. 


Continental 
United States. 


North Atlantic 
division. 


North Central 
division. 


All 
other. 




Num- 
ber. 


Percent 
distri- 
bution. 


Num- 
ber. 


Percent 
distri- 
bution. 


Num- 
ber. 


Percent 
distri- 
bution. 


Num- 
ber. 


Total 


1,126 


100.0 


846 


100.0 


211 


100.0 


68 






Austria 


48 
112 

78 
116 

18 

40 
317 

66 
211 

24 
107 


43 
10.D 

6.9 
10.2 

1.6 

3.6 
28.2 

49 
18.8 

2.1 

9.6 


40 
77 
63 
60 
13 
31 

287 
32 

188 

6 

70 


47 
9.1 
6.3 
6.9 
1.6 
3.7 

33.9 
3.8 

22.2 
0.6 
8.3 


8 
26 
17 
61 
6 
4 
21 
21 
16 
18 
16 


3.8 
11.8 
8.1 
28.9 
2.4 
1.9 
10.0 
10.0 
7.6 
8.6 
7.1 




Canada 


10 


England and Wfl.lt%a. 


8 




4 


Hungfary..-, - 




Ireland 


6 


Italy 


9 


Poland 


2 


Russia 


7 


Scandinavia 


2 


Other countries - , r - , - - , r , , . 


21 







From Table IV, 28.2 per cent are seen to be Italian and 18.8 per 
cent Russian. Recent immigrants contribute a disproportionately 
large number to yoxmg criminals. 

Table V. — Per cent distribution^ by years of residence in the United States ^ of foreign-barn 
juvenile delinquents committed during 1904, for main geographic divisions. 



Per cent distribution of foreign-bom juvenile delinquents 
committed duiing 1904. 



Years of residence in the United States. 



Total 

Less than 1 year, 
lyear 

2 years 

3 years 

4 years 

5 years 

6 to 9 years 

10 to 14 years 

16 years and over 
Not stated 



Conti- 
nental 
United 
states. 



100.0 



1.6 
3.1 
6.8 
6.1 
6.4 
48 
22.8 
26.8 
6.2 
19.6 



North 
Atlantic 
division. 



100.0 



1.6 
2.4 
6.6 
6.7 
6.4 
6.6 
26.4 
26.0 
3.2 
17.3 



South 
Atlantic 
division. 



(«) 




North 
Central 
division. 



100.0 



1.4 
6.7 
3.3 
3.8 
2.4 
2.4 
11.8 
30.8 
147 
23.7 



South 
Central 
division. 



(«) 



(«) 



(«) 



West- 
em 
divi- 
sion. 



(«) 






(«) 






(«) 



a Per cent not shown where base is less than 100. 



No general conclusion can be made from figures in Table V. 
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Table VI shows the native white deUnquents of native parentage 
to have a larger proportion of illiterates than the native white of 
foreign parentage. This is probably, due to the concentration of 
foreign bom in cities where schools are better than in the country. 
Boys (84.7) show less Uteracy than girls (89.4). 

XVI.~STATISTICS OF PBISONEBS IN THE XTNTTED STATES.^ 

Prison statistics may indicate a probabiUty as to the increase or 
decrease of crime, but not a certainty, for they do not include many 
who escape imprisonment by the payment of a fine, or suspension of 
sentence, or otner method. 

According to the census report imprisonment for minor offenses is 
gradually being supplanted by reformatory methods. Many who 
formerly would have been sent to prison are now placed on proba- 
tion, or treated in other wavs than by imprisonment. This is espe- 
cially true of yoimg criminals who ten years ago formed a not incon- 
siderable part of prison population. A decrease in prison popula- 
tion, therefore, would not indicate necessarily a decrease in crime. 

In examining Table I it is to be noted that the returns for 1904 are 
restricted to institutions containing persons actually sentenced for 
crime, while the returns for 1890 mclude all institutions in which 
persons were detained, whether for an offense committed or for other 
reasons. The total number of prisoners for 1890 is 82,329 or 100.6 
per 100,000 of the population. 

o As in former section (xv), conclusions are taken and tables selected from Census 
B.epoTt. 

3SmO-4)S 11 
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The groups excluded amount in numbers to 15,526, which, deducted 
from the total of 1890, leaves 66,803 sane persons at least 5 years 
of age serving sentences in prison, which is equivalent to a ratio of 
106.7 per 100,000 of the population, showing a small relative decrease 
for 1904; but, as has been indicated, this does not necessarily prove 
less crime, but simply a decrease in the number of persons sentenced 
to imprisonment. In fact, as this decrease is small, the probability 
is that there is a relative increase of those sentenced, for, as already 
mentioned, a large number who in 1890 would have been sent to 
prison in 1904 have been placed on probation or treated in some other 
way than by imprisonment. 

From Table I it will be seen that 12 States show a relative increase 
of prisoners, which is still greater owin^ to the exclusion of 15,526 
mentioned above. Wyoming (97.6), Kansas (58.2), West Virginia 
(50.6), Florida (40.7), and Washington (26.6) show large relative 



mcreases. 



Table II. — Per cent distribution^ by sex^ of prisoners enumerated June SOy 1904, and 
June ly 1890 y for main geographic divisions. 





Per cent distribution of prisoners. 


Sex. 


Conti- 
nental 
United 
States. 


North 
Atlantic 
division. 


South 
Atlantic 
division. 


North ! South 
Central Central 
division. , division. 


Western 
division. 




Enumerated June 30, 1904. 


Both sexes 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100 






Males. 


94.5 
6.6 


90.8 
9.2 


94.6 
6.6 


97.0 
3.0 


96.2 
3.8 


97 6 


Females 


2.4 








Enumerated June 1, 1890. 


Both sexes 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 






Males 


92.2 

7.8 


88.1 
11.9 


92.1 
7.9 


95.1 
4.9 


94.1 
5.9 


97.1 


Females 


2.9 







Table II indicates for each geographic division a larger per cent 
of females for 1890 than in 1904, showing a decrease as compared 
with male prisoners. 

Table III. — Per cent distribution of white prisoners for 1904 and 1890. 





White prisoners of known 
nativity. 


Division. 


Per cent na- 
tive. 


Per cent tot- 
eignbom. 




1904. 


1890. 


1904. 


1890. 


Continental United States 


76.3 


71.8 


23.7 


28.3 






North Atlantic 


67.3 
93.6 
84.0 
89.5 
74.9 


65.6 
89.6 
76.4 
83.9 
67.2 


32.7 
6.5 
16.0 

ia5 

25.1 


3i4 


South Atlantic 


ia4 


North Central 


23.6 


South Central 


16.3 


Western 


32.8 
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It will be observed in Table III that there is an increase of native 
white prisoners and decrease of foreign born and this is true of each 
geographic division. The common statement that foreign born con- 
tribute more than their share to the prisons is not supported by care- 
ful investigation. 

From Table IV it will be seen that crimes against property are the 
most numerous (41.2) as compared with crimes against society (37.6) 
and crimes against the person (20.6). But in the South Atlantic States 
crimes against the person are most numerous (42.4), and crimes against 
property (42.1) come next in order of frequency, which is also true of 
the South Central States. 

In the North Central, Western, and North Atlantic States crimes 
against property are more numerous than crimes against the person. 

The greater frequency of crimes against society in the North Atlantic 
States IS due perhaps to the larger city population, where such crimes 
are more liable to develop. 

The wide variations of the percentages, especially in those represent- 
ing crimes against society, according to the census report, does not 
point to a corresponding frequency or infrequency of such crimes in 
the different parts of our country, but largely to differences in meth- 
ods of dealing with the offences. Yet in the case of homicide, it will 
be found to oe much more common in some States than ethers, as 
shown in the following table: 
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Table V. — Prisoners convicted of homicide. 
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June 30, 1904. 


State or Territory. 


Number. 


Number 

per 
100,000 of 
popula- 
tion. 


Continental United States 


10,774 


13.3 






North Atlantic division 


1,267 


5.6 






Maine 


44 
23 
16 
120 
24 
74 
472 
121 
374 


6.2 


Naw Hampflhtrf^ 


5.4 


Vermont. t 


4.3 


Massachusetts . . 


4.0 


Rhode Island . . 


5.2 


CnniiActiciit - 


7.6 


New York 


6.1 


New Jersey •. 


5.9 


PftnnaylvftTlift 


5.6 






South Atlantic division 


2,364 


21.3 






Delaware .... 


16 
124 


8.4 


Marjrland 


9.9 


TMstriftt of Colntnhift . . 




Virg'"*ft . 


261 
263 
263 
340 
793 
304 


13.5 


West Virginia 


25.3 


North Hftf nlina 


lai 


Rniith Titrolina 


24.0 


Georgia 


3a4 


Florida 


52.0 






North Central division 


2,352 


8.4 






Ohio ^ 


300 
178 
463 
173 
137 
101 
116 
333 
33 
28 
49 
441 


6.0 




6.7 


lUlnois 


a9 


Michigan 


6.8 


Wisconsin 


&2 


Minnesota 


5.2 


Iowa •. 


4.9 


Missouri 


10.1 


North Dakota 


8.9 


South Dakota ., 

Nebraska 


6.6 
4.6 


Kansas 


29.6 






South Central division 


3,743 


24.5 






Kentucky 


560 
376 
628 
444 
540 
995 


24.7 


Tennessee 


17.7 


Alabama 


32.1 


Mississippi 


26.8 


Louisiana 


36.3 


Texas 


29.4 


Indian Territory 




Oklahoma . . 






Arkansas r r r . - - - , 


200 


14.4 






Western division 


1,048 


23.3 






Montana 


99 
41 

137 
88 
81 
18 
21 
32 
82 
45 

404 


34.8 




30.1 


Colorado 


23.2 


New Mexico 


42.0 


Arizona , 


59.1 


Utah 


5.9 


Nevada 


49.6 


Idaho 


ia7 


Washington .. . 


14.0 


Or^on 


9.9 


Califnniift . . 


25.3 







In proportion to population the North Atlantic States rank lowest 
in number of prisoners sentenced for homicide, with the North Cen- 
tral States next. The largest number of such prisoners in proportion 
to population was found m the South Central States.^ According to 
the census returns for 1904, as indicated in Table V, and according to 
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other tables (not given here), of the 26,017 prisoners sentenced for 
crimes against the person only 7.1 per cent were incarcerated for 
terms of less than one year, wmle 63.8 per cent served more than one 
year and 44.8 per cent five years or longer. 

Under the group of crimes against the person were included 10,774 
prisoners who had committed homicide; of this number 133 had been 
sentenced to death and 4,443 to life imprisonment. Therefore 6,198. 
or 57.5 per cent, of the prisoners sentenced for homicide received 
lighter penalties than death or imprisonment for life. This number 
probably represents persons guilty of such murders as fall within the 
statutory definitions of murder in the second degree and persons guilty 
of manslaughter. 

Among the 462 women sentenced for homicide not one had been 
condemned to death, and only 159 had been sentenced to imprison- 
ment for life; thus 303, or 65.6 per cent, escaped with lesser penalties. 
Indeed, since only 154 female prisoners guilty of homicide were sen- 
tenced to terms of more than nine years, it is evident that a good 
many of the female prisoners who had taken the life of another were 
sentenced to serve less than ten years. The fact that those sentenced 
to death or to life imprisonment formed a smaller proportion of the 
women convicted of homicide than of the men guilty of a crime of 
that class may have been due to either one of two causes or to a com- 
bination of the two. Possibly a larger proportion of the women were 
guilty of the less serious offenses, or women may havie received less 
severe punishment. 

Of the 81,772 prisoners, 133, or two-tenths of 1 per cent, were under 
death sentence, and 5,026, or 6.1 per cent, were serving life sentences, 
the largest numbers in the last-mentioned group occurring in the 
South Atlantic and South Central divisions. In this respect Georgia, 
with 566 life prisoners, ranked first among the States. In all, 12,352 
were confined on an indeterminate sentence. Most of the States of 
the North Atlantic and North Central divisions and Colorado of the 
Western division employ some form of the indeterminate sentence. 
Generally, however, the codes prescribe a maximum and minimum 
sentence, so that tne periods of incarceration are not, in the strict 
sense, indeterminate. 

Massachusetts reported the lowest ratio of homicides to population 
(4) and Arizona the highest (59.1). Other States having hi^ ratios 
were Florida (52), Nevada (49.6), New Mexico (42), Wyoming (39.1), 
Louisiana (36.3), Montana (34.8), and Georgia (33.4). The ratio for 
Kansas (29.6) is much higher than that for anv other State in the 
North Central group, possibly because a United States prison is lo- 
cated in that State. States other than Massachusetts having notice- 
ably low ratios were Vermont (4.3), Nebraska (4.6), Iowa (4.9), Rhode 
Island (5.2), New Hampshire (5.4), and Utah (5.9). 

The second largest number of offenders against the person were 
those guilty of ^'assaults." The codes vary considerably m their defi- 
nitions of the different kinds of assaults, as well as in the penalties 
grescribed for the various degrees of the offense. In some States 
nes are imposed as penalties tor assaults that in other States would 
lead to impnsonment. For these reasons variations, which otherwise 
would be rather inexplicable, appear in the number of prisoners sen- 
tenced for assault. 
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Robbery and rape, on the other hand, are crimes that probably 
nowhere admit of a fine as the penalty. 

Offenses against property, — The total number of prisoners convicted 
of offenses against property was 37,166. The distribution of these 
prisoners by specific offenses is shown in the following table: 

Table VI. — Prisoners enumerated, June 30, 1904, convicted of offenses against property. 

Per cent 
Offense. Number, distribu- 

tion. 

Total 

Arson 

Burglary 

Larceny 

Forgery 

Fraud 

Embezzlement 

Malicious mischief and trespass 
All other 

More prisoners sentenced for arson were returned from the South 
Atlantic and South Central divisions than from the others. 

Of the persons sentenced for crimes against property, 37.8 per cent 
had been guilty of one of the many forms of burglary, a crime most 
common in large urban communities, and usually pimished by impris- 
onment in a State prison. 

The 'percentage of offenders against property committed for larceny 
(49.8) does not appear as large as one would expect. The principal 
reason is that so many convicted of petit larceny are simply fined. 
The distinction made between petit and grand larceny is generallv 
based upon the value of the property stolen. In one State the theft 
of articles to the value of less than $50 may be called petit larceny, 
while in another the theft of goods exceeding $25 in value is defined as 
grand larceny. These artificial distinctions lend different meanings 
to the retiuTis of prisoners sentenced for larceny, as grand larceny 
almost universally carries the penalty of imjjrisonment, while persons 
guilty merely of pejit larceny may escape with a fine. 

Sex and class of offenses. — ^As shown in Table IV, the percentages 
for male prisoners vary but little from those for prisoners of both 
sexes, and this is largely due to the great preponderance of male 
prisoners. A smaller proportion of the males than of the females 
were imprisoned for crimes against society. More than one-half of 
the female prisoners in continental United States, or 56.6 per cent, 
had committed such offenses. Of these, 25.7 per cent had been sen- 
tenced for offending against chastity, while 74.3 per cent had been 
found guilty of offenses against public policy; drunkenness, va- 
grancy, and disorderly conduct, in the order named, being the specific 
offenses charged in most instances. The figures in Taole rv show 
also that 18.8 per cent of the female prisoners in continental United 
States were committed for crimes against the person and 23.7 per 
cent for crimes against property. 

The corresponding percentages for the main geographic divisions 
give a different idea of the usual crimes of female prisoners. More 
than one-half of all the female prisoners enumerated are credited to 
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the states of the North Atlantic group, and in this division 77.2 per 
cent had been imprisoned for crimes against societj, 5.8 per cent for 
crimes against the person, and 16.5 per cent for cnmes against prop- 
erty. Tne other geographic divisions show the following percent- 
ages of female prisoners sentenced for crimes against society: South 
Atlantic, 25.2; North Central, 45.7; South Central, 11.1; and 
Western, 56.8. These percentages have little bearing on the com- 
parative prevalence of crimes against society among women of the 
different sections, but indicate the differences in the degree to which 
the population is centralized in urban communities and chiefly the 
variations in the standards of pimishing female offenders by im- 
prisonment. Violations by women of the laws concerning chastity 
are not confined to any particular section, yet, as shown in Table II, 
it is chiefly in the North Atlantic States, and to some extent in the 
North Central States, that females are foimd in prison for such 
violations. 

The number of women imprisoned for crimes against the person, 
as shown in Table IV, must be presumed to bear a fairly definite rela- 
tion to the total number of such crimes committed by women. 
Homicides, felonious assaults, and robbery, whether perpetrated by 
men or women, are uniformly pimished, if at all, witn a prison sen- 
tence. Of the 845 women in prison for crimes against the person, 
462, or 54.7 per cent, had been sentenced for homicide; 219, or 25.9 
per cent, for assault; and 132, or 15.6 per cent, for robbery. Female 
prisoners sentenced for homicide numbered 145 in the South Atlantic 
division and 146 in the South Central, as against 60 in the* North 
Atlantic division, 88 in the North Central, and 23 in the Western. 
Both of the first mentioned divisions also had larger absolute num- 
bers of female prisoners committed for assaults than the other sec- 
tions of the United States ; and the South Central division had the 
largest absolute nimaber of women sentenced for robbery, while in 
the South Atlantic division the number was relatively larger than m 
the North or West. This predominance of grave crimes against the 
person in the parts of the country containing the largest nimibers 
of colored inhabitants is probably due to a greater frequency of such 
crimes among negro women than among white. .This statement, as 
will be shown later, is fully substantiated by the statistics of com- 
mitments during 1904. 

Among the 1,069 female prisoners sentenced for crimes against 
property, 48, or 4.5 per cent, iiad been committed for arson; 102, or 
9.5 per cent, for biu'glary; and 868, or 81.2 per cent, for lari^ny. 
Relatively more female prisoners in the South Atlantic and South 
Central divisions than in the others had been found guilty of arson 
and burglary; and again, this condition is probably explained by 
the greater criminal tendency of the colored women. 

Among the 106 persons committed to prisons in 1904 under death 
sentence, 99 had been convicted of homicide, 4 of assaults, 2 of rape, 
and 1 of a double crime, miu'der being one of them. As 2,444 prison- 
ers had been committed for homicide, the death sentence had been 
pronoimced in 4.1 per cent of the cases. 
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The number of persons committed for homicide and the percentage 
sentenced to death are shown in the following table for each geo- 
graphic division: 

Table VII. — Prisoners committed durirtg 1904. 



Division. 


Number. 


Sentenced to death. 


Number. 


Per cent. 


Continental United States 


2,444 


ol06 


4.3 






Knrth Atl^-ntin. . . , , 


305 
455 
526 
943 
215 


38 
12 
22 
6 
28 


12.5 


Sooth Atlantic 


2.6 


NorthCentraL 


4.2 


Ronth Ontral. . . .... . . 


0.6 


Western. 


13.0 







a Includes 7 guilty of crimes other than homicide. 

The percentages do not permit any reliable deductions in regard to 
the effect of the death penalty upon the rate of miu-der, since the 
figures include an unknown number of persons guilty of manslaughter. 
The acts which will result in an arrest for manslaughter differ widely 
in different States. 

It is interesting to note that the percentage of persons guilty of 
homicide formed by those paying the death penalty was largest in the 
North Atlantic and Western divisions. The first mentioned has the 
lowest ratio of homicides in 1904, namely, 1.4 per 100,000 of popula- 
tion, while the Western States had a ratio of 4.8, or the second hignest. 
In the six States excepting Pennsylvania, with the largest numbers 
committed for homicide, namely, Kentucky, 147; Tennessee, 134; 
Alabama, 120; Mississippi, 138; Louisiana, 154; and Texas, 150, 
only 4 of the great number of prisoners committed for homicide were 
condemned to die — 3 in Texas and 1 in Mississippi. 

Death sentences were pronounced upon 23 or the 126 persons com- 
mitted for homicide in Pennsylvania, or upon 18.3 per cent of the 
whole number, and upon 14 of the 75 committed for the same offense 
in California, or 18.7 per cent. No other States show such absolute 
numbers of death sentences. Only 2 women were given the extreme 
penalty for murder — 1 in Pennsylvania and 1 in Vermont. 

Upon summarizing the penalties visited upon the prisoners of 
known sentence committed ror homicide during 1904, it is found that 
4.2 per cent had been sentenced to death, 24.7 per cent for life, 5.4 
per cent on an indeterminate sentence, 2.5 per cent for less than one 
year, 26 per cent for terms of from one to five years, and 37.1 per cent 
for terms of from six to twenty-one years and over. 

life sentences had also been meted out to 28 prisoners for rape, to 
4 for robbery, to 1 for assault, to 1 for the crime against nature, to 1 for 
perjury, to 2 for arson, to 12 for burglary, to 3 for larceny, and to 1 
for other offenses ''against property.'' Presumably in a number of 
these cases other crimes than those specified had been committed. 
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Marital coridition and class of offenses. — Table VIII is designed to 
throw some light on the relation of marital condition to the various 
crime groups. 

Table VIII. — Per cent distribution^ by marital condition^ of major and minor offenders 
committed during 1904 ^ classified by class of offenses. 





Per cent distribution of prisoiiers committed 
during 1904 for offenses— 


Marital condition. 


Against 
chastity. 


Against 
public 
policy. 


Against 
the per- 
son. 


Against 
property. 


All 
other.a 




Major offenders. 


All classes 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 






Single 


33.4 

58.4 

2.9 

1.7 

3.6 


54.5 
39.5 

3.2 
.6 

2.5 


50.5 
35.6 

3.0 
.7 

1.1 


71.0 
24.9 

2.5 
.6 

1.0 


62.6 


Married 


29 4 


Widowed 


3.0 


Divorced 


1.1 


Unknown 


3.8 








Minor offenders. 


All classes. .. ... 


100.0 I 100.0 1 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 






1 




Single.. 


63.*6 

31.1 

8.5 

1.3 

5.6 


64.3 
24.4 

5.3 
.6 

5.5 


50.5 

39.8 

1.4 

.4 

7.8 


67.8 
22.6 

2.0 
.5 

7.0 


57.3 


Married 


19.6 


Widowed... . . . . . 


1.3 


Divorced 


.4 


Unknown ... 


21.3 







a Includes unclassified, not stated, and double primes. 

As the majority of the persons committed for major offenses against 
chastity had been guilty of adultery and bigamy (771 out of 1,167), 
it follows that in this crime group the proportion of single persons 
should be smaller than that of the married. Among the minor 
offenders against chastity the percentages in regard to marital condi- 
tion are reversed, the proportion of smgle persons being mucfi the 
larger. Of the other major offenders, those against public policy 
had the lowest percentage of single persons (54.5), and those against 
property the highest (71). Among the minor offenders those com- 
mitted tor offenses against property also show the highest percentage 
of single persons, wmle the lowest is shown for prisoners committed 
for offenses against the person. 

Literacy. — Unfortunately statistics in regard to the degree of edu- 
cation received by criminals are usually based solely upon their 
ability to read and write. The bare ability to read and write does 
not necessarily imply a superior knowledge of right and wrong. In 
the present investigation the test of the degree of education acquired 
by prisoners could only be applied to their ability to read and write; 
ancl it mav be assumed that many passed muster as literate whose 
capacity for reading and . writing was of the most rudimentary 
character. 
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Table IX gives, for main geographic divisions, the per cent distri- 
bution, by literacy, of the prisoners committed during 1904, classi- 
fied as major and minor offenders. 

Table IX. — Per cent distributiorif by literacy , of prisoners committed during 1904^ classi- 
fied as major and minor offenders^ for main geographic divisions. 





Per cent distribution of prisoners committed during 


Literacy. 


Conti- 
nental 
United 
States. 


North 
Atlan- 
tic divi- 
sion. 


South 
Atlan- 
tic divi- 
sion. 


North 
Cen- 
tral di- 
vision. 


South 
Cen- 
tral di- 
vision. 


Western 
division, 




Total. 


All classes... 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 






Literate . 


83.0 
12.6 

1.1 
11.5 

4.3 


88.4 

10.3 

.9 

9.5 

1.3 


59.4 
32.6 

1.7 
30.9 

7.9 


85.7 
6.9 
1.0 
5.9 

7.4 


66.9 
34.6 

3.8 
30.8 

8.5 


83.3 


Illiterate 


9.6 


Can read but not write 


.6 


Can neither read nor write 


9.1 


Literacy not stated 


7.1 








Major offenders. 


All classes... 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100 






Li tera te 


78.7 
19.9 

1.9 
18.0 

1.4 


86.0 

13.3 

1.3 

12.0 

.6 


63.6 
33.7 

1.6 
32.1 

2.7 


89.2 

10.1 

1.3 

8.8 

.7 


65.2 
41.1 

4.9 
36.3 

3.7 


89.0 


Illiterate 


10.9 


Can read but not write 


• .6 


Can neither read nor write 


10.3 


* Literacy not stated 


.1 








Minor offenders. 


AU classes 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 






Literate 


84.0 
10.9 

1.0 
10.0 

5.0 


88.7 

9.9 

.8 

9.1 

1.3 


57.2 
32.1 
1.8 
30.3 
10.8 


84.9 
6.1 
1.0 
6.1 
9.0 


68.5 
28.5 
2.8 
25.6 
13.0 


81.9 


Illiterate 


9.3 


■ Can read but not write 


.6 


Can neither read nor write 


8.8 


Literacy not stated 


8.8 







The proportion of prisoners who were literate was smallest in the 
South Central States (56.9 per cent), and only sUghtly larger in the 
South Atlantic States (59.4 per cent). In these two divisions the 
majority of the prisoners were negroes, who, as a race, are very ilUt- 
erate. In the iforth Atlantic division 88.4 per cent of the prisoners, 
or about 7 in every 8, were literate, this proportion being the largest 
shown for any of the divisions. In the r^orth Central division 85.7 
per cent were reported as being able to read and write, and in the 
Western division 83.3 per cent. 
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Occupation and cla^s of offenses, — ^Table X shows the per cent dis- 
tribution, by class of offenses, of male prisoners committed durinff 
1904 whose previous occupation is known, classified as major and 
minor offenders and by occupation. 

Table X. — Per cent distribution^ by class ofoffenses^ of male prisoners committed during 
1904 whose occupation prior to commitment is hnowUf classified as major and minor 
offenders, and by occupation. 



Occupation. 



Male prisoners committed fduring 1904 whose 
occapation prior to commitment is known; 
per cent convicted of c '^ 



Against 
chastity. 



Against 
public 
policy. 



Against 

the 
person. 



Against 
property. 



All 
other.a 



Total. 



All occupations 

Professional 

Clerical and ofllcial 

Mercantile and trading 

Public entertainment 

Personal service, police, and military 

Laboring and servant 

Manufacturing and mechanical industry 

Agriculture, transportation, and other outdoor. 
AD other occupations 

All occupations 

Professional 

Clerical and official 

Mercantile and trading 

Public entertainment 

Personal service, police, and military 

Laboring and servant ., 

Manufacturing and mechanical industry 

Agriculture, transportation, and other outdoor 
All other occupations 

All occupations 

Profess! onal , 

Clerical and official 

Mercantile and trading 

Public entertainment 

Personal service, police, and military 

Laboring and servant , 

Manufacturing and mechanical industry 

Agriculture, transportation, and other outdoor. 
AD other occupations , 



1.8 I 

1.6 I 

2.1 i 

3.9 

2.9 

1.7 

1.7 

1.8 

1.1 



42.9 
40.8 
51.3 
5&0 
46.8 
62.9 
63.0 
49.2 
44.3 



11.2 

11.1 
6.5 
10.0 
13.7 
14.4 
10.4 
9.0 
17.0 
11.1 



26.6 

4a9 
40.8 
35.3 
22.5 
34.4 
23.5 
25.3 
30.7 
42.4 



1.3 

T7 
1.4 
1.4 
1.9 
1.4 
1.4 
1.0 
1.4 
1.1 



Major ofFenders. 



3.3 



6.6 
2.4 
3.7 
5.6 
4.6 
2.9 
4.2 
3.0 
1.7 



8.0 



8.6 
12.0 
9.3 
13.4 
6.0 
8.4 
7.1 
7.6 
6.1 



28.7 



1&5 
10.7 
21.7 
30.2 
29.1 
31.3 
23.0 
34.2 
19.8 



50.1 



65.7 
73.3 
64.3 
•^.7 
50.3 
56.5 
65.0 
54.5 
72.0 



0.^ 



0.7 
1.6 
1.0 
1.1 
1.1 
0.9 
0.8 

ae 

0.3 



Minor ofFenders. 



1.4 



1.7 
1.0 
1.6 
3.4 
2.2 
1.5 
1.1 
1.2 
0.8 



71.9 


6.8 


1&4 


61.9 


7.0 


27.1 


56.5 


4.2 


96.9 


65.1 


6.2 


25.7 


69.4 


9.5 


15.5 


64.0 


&3 


23.9 


73.2 


6.5 


17.3 


75.7 


5.8 


16.4 


66.6 


9.7 


20.8 


6L6 


7.2 


29.0 



1.4 



2.3 
1.3 
1.5 
2.1 
1.6 
1.4 
1.0 
1.7 
1.5 



a Includes unclassified, not stated, and double crimes. 

Among the major male criminals those who had been engaged in 
professional pursuits show the largest percentage of offenders against 
chastity, namely, 6.5 per cent, and tnose engaged in public enter- 
tainment, the second largest, 5.6 per cent. The prisoners of the last 
mentioned occupation show the largest percentage of major offenders 
against public policy (13.4), followed by the clencal and official, with 
12 per cent. Major offenders who had been engaged in agricultural 
and kindred pursuits show the largest percentage (34.2) committed 
for crimes against the person; the laboring and servant class coming 
next, with 31.3 per cent; and the public entertainment group third, 
with 30.2 per cent. In every occupation group, crimes against prop- 
erty were the most common of the major offenses, offenders i^ainst 
property constituting more than 50 per cent of the total numBer of 
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major offenders in each group except that of pubUc entertainment. 
Of the major offenders who had been engaged m clerical and official 
pursuits, 73.3 per cent, or almost 3 in every 4, had committed crimes 
against property, while of those who had been engaged in professional 
and in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits, about 2 in every 3 (65.7 
and 65 per cent, respectively) had been convicted of these crimes. 

If the figures for tne minor offenders are considered, it will be noted 
that crimes against chastity were most conspicuous among the prison- 
ers who had been engaged in public entertainment and in personal 
service. As the minor offenders against public policy were mostly com- 
mitted for drunkenness, disorderly conduct, and vagrancy, it con- 
forms with comimon observation to find the largest percentages in 
this class among those who had been occupied as laborers and servants 
and in factories and mills. It should be noted, however, that in every 
occupation group more than one-half of the minor offenders had 
committed crimes against public policy; the lowest percentage (56.5) 
being shown for those engaged in clerical and official pursuits. The 
latter group shows the largest percentage (36.9) convicted of minor 
offenses against property, while the mercantile and trading class of 
prisoners comes nei^t, with 25.7 per cent. 

The per cent distribution, by class of offenses, of female prisoners, 
classified by previous occupation, is shown in Table XI, and does 
not call for any special comment. It should be noted, however, that 
only those occupations in which 100 or more female prisoners were 
engaged prior to incarceration are shown separately in this table. 

Table XI. — Per cent distribution, by class of offenses, of female prisoners committed during 
1904 whose occupation prior to commitment is known, classified as major and minor 
offenders, and by occupation.^' 



Occupation. 



Female prisoners committed during 1904 whose 
occupation prior to commitment is known; 
per cent convicted of offenses— 



Against 
chastity. 



Against 
public 
policy. 



Against 

the 
person. 



Against 
property. 



All 
other.* 









Total. 






All occupations 


12.6 


64.6 


6.5 


15.7 


0.7 


Laundresses 

Servants 

Mill and factory operatives (textiles) 


8.8 
12.8 
12.2 
12.6 
13.7 


60.1 
65.6 
.83.6 
56.3 
64.0 


12.1 
5.7 
0.6 
10.1 
11.7 


18.4 
15.5 

a6 

21.1 
17.9 


0.6 
0.5 


Dressmakers and seamstresses . 




All other occupations 


2.7 








Major offenders. 


All occupations 


17.7 


6.6 


24.9 


50.1 


0.7 








Servants 


l&l 
18.8 


6.9 21.6 
6.4 33.0 

1 


52.6 
42.9 


0.9 


All other occupations . . . . 










Minor offenders. 


All occupations 


11.9 


72.3 


4.0 


11.1 


0.7 






T^imHnuiHAfl 


9.9 
12.1 

8.7 
12.4 
12.5 


72.1 
72.5 
87.8 
71.2 
64.5 


5.5 
3.8 
0.6 
3.3 
7.1 


12.1 
11.1 
2.9 

lai 

12.5 


0.4 


Servants 


0.6 


Mill and factorv oDeratlves (textiles) . 




Dressmakers and seamstresses 






3.3 







a Only those occupations in which 100 or more female prisoners were employed are reported sep- 
arately. ^ 
ft Includes unclassified, not stated, and double crimes. 
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XVII.— PSYCHO-PHYSICAL AND ANTHROPOMETRICAL INSTRUMENTS 

OF PRECISION* 

INTBODUOTION. 

A thorough study of any human being can not be made without 
instruments of precision. Such an investigation of living man is one 
of the most recent tendencies of science. It is paradoxical that man is 
the last object to be thoroughly studied by man. Instruments of pre- 
cision have been employed more extensively, perhaps, in the study of 
the abnormal, as illustrated in criminology, but it is time they were 
used in the investigation of normal man. 

An instrumental method of inquiry is a more exact way of ascertain- 
ing the effects of mental, moral, and physical forces upon the body, of 
many of which we are unconscious. The facts thus obtained bear the 
closest relation to new questions in the development and education of 
man. 

LIMITATION OF THE SENSES. 

Science in its efforts to seek the truth has a special difficulty to con- 
tend against^ it is the defectiveness or limitation of our senses. 
Instruments of precision are for the purpose of correcting these defects 
by increasing the scope of the senses, so that, when truth may be 
found, it may be described more fully and determined more definitely. 

In ancient times there were instruments to measure the weight and 
height, etc., or what is called the static condition. Subsequently 
dynamic movements,- electric currents, variations of temperature, etc., 
were studied, but our senses were too slow and confused to determine 
these conditions, so instruments were necessary to measure the very 
small in time and in motion. 

The Graphic Method. 

The graphic method was employed to translate those changes of the 
activity of forces into the language of the changes themselves, which 
words can not do. Writing consists in signs more or less conventional, 
but the graphic method is natural; it is a universal language, as 
expressed in the line or the curve. 

Descartes inaugurated the graphic expression of ideas. This method 
was then soon used to represent diverse variations, as the comparison 
of economical and social phenomena. Tables were published in Eng- 
land, then in France, showing the curves representing successive vari- 
ations of population, wealth, agricultural production, etc. Since then 
this method has been enlarged so as to apply to all sorts of things. It 
gives clearness and conciseness to its representations. 

Instruments of precision through the graphic method furnish a mode 
of expression and a means of research. Every science accumulates 
facts and observations and compares them to show the relation of 

« Extended lists of instruments for equipment of a laboratory are given in "Man 
and Abnormal Man/' pages 217-223. 
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caase and effect. Those comparisons are the more important the larger 
the number of data, but this often gives rise to extreme comj)lexity. 
The graphic method can reduce these data to a curve that will give 
clearness and definiteness to their meaning. !N^ature's processes are 
often so complex that it is impossible to give attention to many asso- 
ciated phenomena at a time. Instruments of precision with their 
tracings can record the different movements. 

The intention of this chapter is to give a general idea of the more 
recent instruments of precision,^ especially those which apply to the 
nervous system. 

Instruments of Precision. 

Perhaps one of the most useful and important instruments of preoision is the 
kymographion, which is a sort of typewriter for the laboratory. 




Fig. 1. — Ludwig's k3nnographion. 

The kymographion (fig. 1) is an iustriiment to furnish uniform motion. It records 
experiments by movements of a marker or index on smoked paper, which has been 
wrapped around a revolving cylinder. The kymographion of Ludwig furnishes 
motion to the cylinder or it may be used as a motor for other light apparatus. 

The cylinder is brass and rotates by clockwork. A sheet of glazed paper is 
wrapped around the cylinder; one end of the paper is gummed and is joined to the 
other end. The paper is smoked by holding the cyhnder over a paraffine lamp, 
candle, or gas jet. After the tracings are finished the paper is removed from the 
drum or cylinder and passed through a thin varnish, which when dry makes the 
tracings permanent. In the most recent form of the instrument, as in the figure, the 
cylinder can be placed in either a vertical, diagonal, or horizontal position. Any 



^ At the end of this part is a list of instrument makers. 
38530—08 12 
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speed between one revolntion in five seconds and one in about an hour can be given 
to the cylinder. The cylinder can be moved along its axis to a distance equal to its 
length without interrupting its rotation, thus making it possible to record tracings 
of great length. The adjustments are such that many variations can be given to 
the speed. 

In the use of the kymographion other apparatus is required, such as electrical time- 
markers (figs. 10 and 11), tuning fork (fig. 6), tambours (figs. 12 and 13), etc. A 
special leather case was made for the kymographion in the laboratory of the Bureau, 
so as to make it portable, but one must exercise much care in carrying the instrument. 
The maker of the kymographion is Petzold/ of Leipzig. 

THK POLYGRAPH.* 

The term pplygraph is in general a French name for an instrument used for a 
purpose similar to that of the kymographion or kymograph. The instrument here 
shown is a portable polygraph of Professor Marey. The cylinder is 180 millimeters 




FiQ. 2.— The polygraph. 

long and 70 millimeters in diameter, and revolves at the rate of 1 centimeter a 
second. Two tambours, A, are fastened on two rods below, on which they can be 
moved. Two valves with rubber tabes are fastened to the tambours.' There is a 
place for glazed paper, varnish, etc., in the box. The instrument is easy to carry and 
convenient for experiments outside of the laboratory. 

The cylinder goes by clockwork, which is wound by turning the button at the 
end. In order to stop the cylinder, one blows into the rubber tube marked with an 
arrow. To start it again one draws the air out of the tube. To render the ey Under 
• free to revolve, the button to the left is turned to the lefb. This is neoeesary to 
smoke the paper on the cylinder. To connect with the clockwork again the button 
is turned to the right. The maker is Verdin, of Paris. 

The small polygraph (fig. 3.) is a French instrument. The cylinder can be made 
to revolve, varying at the rate of once in five seconds to once in thirty seconds. 



1 See list of instrument makers at end of this chapter. 

2 Marey, Circulation du sang, 2e Edition, page 342. 
'See pages 171-1 72. 
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Different speeds can be obtained by changing the position of the wings (a) of the 
regolator. The one in the laboratory of this bnrean has been made portable by 
having a case made for it. The maker is Yerdin, of Paris. 




Fig. 3.— Small polygraph. 
HIPP-CHRONOSCOPK. 

The standard instrnment for measoiing time relations is the Hipp-Chronoscope 
(fig. 4). It consists of clockwork moved by a weight. There are two dials, the 

hands of which can be thrown in and out of 
gear. Either a glass or a wooden case covers 
the clockwork. This instrument measures 
to thousandths of a second. In using this 
instrument, electric keys, commutators, bat- 
teries, testing apparatus, etc., are required. 
Maker, Krille, Leipzig. 

THE VERNIER CHRONOSCOPE.' 

The essential part of the instrument is the 
pair of unequal pendulums at the left. The 
longer of these is of such a length as to make 
one complete swing (i. e., to traverse its arc 
and return to the same point) in 0.80 sec- 
onds; the shorter makes a complete swing 
in 0.78 seconds, thus gaining 0.02 seconds at 
each of its swings, and fixing the unit of 
measurement of the instrument at one- 
fiftieth of a second. With these rates, if 
both pendulums start together, the shorter 
will gain a whole swing of the longer, and 
they will be together again after forty of its 
swings ; 0.80—0.02 = 40. If the shorter starts 
later than the longer, it will gain, as before, 
at the rate of one-fiftieth of a second per 
swing; and in order to know in fiftieths of 
a second the interval by which it started 
later, it will only be necessary to connt its swings until it catches up; and in gen- 
eral to measure any short interval it will only be necessary to start the longer 

1 Professor Sanford has given a detailed account of his instrument in the American 
Journal of Psychology, vol. 9, No. 2. 




Fig. 4.— Hipp-Cbronosoope. 
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pendnlum at the beginning and the shorter at the end, and to count the swings of 
the shorter up to and including a coincidence. The number counted is the interval 
expressed in the units of gain — that is, in fiftieths of a second. 

The base of the instrument is of cast iron. On one corner of it rises a columu 71 
inches high, which, with the little platform supporting the keys, is cast in one piece 
with the base. From the top of the col- 
umn an arm extends forward over the 
base Si inches. The pendulums are re- 
leased from the keys at the right in the 
cut. 

While the instrument is primarily in- 
tended for demonstration purposes, yet 
it can be used for research where a unit 
of one-fiftieth of a second is sufficiently 
small. 

The instrument can be obtained at 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

tuning-fork' stand. 

In fig. 6 below is represented a tuning- 
fork stand for making electrical contact 
50, 100, or 200 times per second by means 
of tuning forks the vibrations of which 
are electrically maintained. Any of the 
tuning forks can be fixed in the slot in 
the heavy cast-iron block. A platinum 
wire A projects vertically downward 
from the lower prong of the fork, and 
at each vibration dips into a cup con- 
taining mercury and completes an electrical circuit. The current thus formed is 
taken to a small electro-magnet B placed between the prongs of the fork. The 
ebonite block supporting the electro-magnet and the mercury cup can slide along a 
rod C to suit the lengths of the various forks. The level of the mercury in the cup 
can be adjusted by a screw plunger. The mercury can be kept clean by passing a 
continuous stream of water over its surface. The supply of water must be taken to 
the instrument by india-rubber tubing. The amplitude of the vibration of the fork 
can be varied by a lateral adjustment of the electro-magnet; a vertical adjustment 




Fig. 5.— Vernier chronoscope. (Sanford.) 




Fig. 6.— Tuning-fork stand. 

also allows the electro-magnet to be fixed at an equal distance from each prong of 
the fork. The feet. should stand upon three pieces of india-rubber tubing ; when this 
is done the vibrations transmitted to the table are lessened, and the fork vibrates more 
readily. Maker : Cambridge Scientific Instrument Company, Cambridge^ England. 

PENDULUM CHRONOSCOPE. 

The pendulum chronoscope, as represented in fig. 7, was designed and constructed 
by Professor Scripture,^ of the psycho-physical laboratory of Yale University. 



I Studies from the Yale psychological laboratory. Vol. Ill, 1895. 
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This instrnment is designed to meet the following requirements: (1) Accuracy to 
the thousandth of a second; (2) ease of transportation; (3) readiness of setting up; 
(4) quickness in reading; (5) availability for many kinds of experiments on time. 

The instrument contains a double bob, which is held by a catch at the right-hand 
side. When this catch is pressed the pendulum starts its swing, soon reaching a light 
pointer held in position by a delicate spring, which it carries along. At the exact 
moment the pendulum takes up the pointer it presses a catch which releases the 
mechanism beneath the base; this mechanism causes a shutter to drop, thus covering 

an opening in a metal plate at the back of the 
chronoscope. The person to be experimented 
upon is seated at the back ; a curtain keeps him 
from seeir^ anything except the metal plate with 
the covered opening. He presses a rubber button 
as soon as he sees the shutter move, and a hori- 
zontal bar is released running behind the scule. 
The pointer swings between this bar and the scale, 
and is consequently stopped when the bar snaps 
against the scale. The pointer starts to move as 
soon as the shutter starts to fall, and consequently 
any time that elapses thereafter will be indicated 
by the distance through which the pointer travels 
before being caught. The connection of the 
pointer with the pendulum is so delicate that it 
continues its swing until it is caught on the other 
side. 

Electrical contacts are arranged so that the 
units of the scale always indicate the elapsed time 
between the starting of the shutter and* the press- 
ing of the button ; that is, all lost time in the 
action of the mechanism is taken up in the scale, 
which is marked in hundredths and half-hun- 
dreths, which, by the eye, can be easily divided 
into fifths, thus giving records in thousandths of 
a second. 

For reactions to sound, the shutter is so ar- 
ranged as to strike with a noise ; for reactions to 
light, colored cards are placed in a holder behind the shutter, or a reflecting surface 
at this point receives light from the side and sends it through colored glass or gelatin. 
The instrument is made at the Yale laboratory. New Haven, Conn. 

A LOCATION REACTION APPABATUS. 

Professor Fitz, of Harvard University, has designed an instrument for the purpose 
of testing the power of an individual to quickly and accurately touch an object 
suddenly disclosed in an unexpected position. The apparatus is so devised as to 
require the subject to make a movement of the finger from the end of the nose to 
some portion of the arc of a circle of which he is the center and whose plane is at the 
level of his elbow. The whole arrangement consists of a location apparatiis, error 
index, pendulum chronoscope, pendulum and index clamp, release, etc.^ 

Three positions, A, B, and C, fig. 8, are selected, so as to give a wide range of 
movement. The object to be touched is a white spot half an inch in diameter 
placed at one of the points without the knowledge of the subject. There is a screen 
in front, which can be arranged to fall so as instantly to disclose the spot. There is 
a pendulum chronoscope (fig. 9) in connection with this, which measures the interval 
of time between the falling of the screen and the touching of the white spot. The 




Fig. 7.— Pendulum chronoscope. 
(Scripture.) 



^ For complete description, see Psychological Review, January, 1895. 
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error of the moyement and its direction la determined by the apparatoB for that 
purpose. 

The chronosoope (fig. 9) has a balanced pendnlnm^ total length of which is 12 
inches, and so weighted that the time of swing is about a second and a half. The 
pendulum carries a small index that may be clamped instantly in any position on 
the scale, which is graduated in hundredths of a second by a falling weight. The 
pendulum is held in preparatory position by means of a hook connected with the 




Fio. 8.— Location apiwratus. (Fitz.) 

armature of an electromagnet. When the screen falls the circuit is broken and 
the pendulum carrying its index is released. The remaking of the circuit by the 
touch of the subject's finger releases a clamp and catches the index, so that the time 
may be read upon the scale. Professor Fitz measured some of the elements making 
up the differences which exist between indiyiduals in their power to do certain 




FiQ.9 Pendolum chronoscope (Fitz.) 

things requiring quickness and accuracy. The differences were found to be quite 
considerable, and there was an apparent lack of coordination between time and 
error. Those who were quick were not necessarily less accurate than those who 
were slow. The table which follows gives results suggesting the wide range of 
individual ability. 
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Tabub 1. — Differences in individuals in quiokness and aeouraey. 





Mftles. 


Females. 


Time in lie seconds. 


Number 
of indl- 
Tidnals. 


Percent 
of total. 


Average 
error. 


Number 
of indi. 
viduals. 


Per cent 
of total. 


Average 

error. 


27-35 


11 
48 
54 
20 

18 
8 

4 


1 


6.2 

22.5 

. 81.0 

17.0 

11.0 

5.0 

2.0 

0.0 

6.0 


11.1 
10.05 
8.25 
0.0 
8.2 
8.1 
4.05 
0.0 
7.8 


1 

12 
18 
25 
11 
4 



1.5 
18.0 
26.0 
85.0 
16.0 

5.0 


10.0 


35-45 


0.4 


45_ 55 


7 8 


55-65 


7.2 


65- 75 


5.4 


75_ 85 


4.4 


85- 05 




95-105 






105-115 

















The table contains observations on 173 males and 72 females. The first column 
gives limits of qnickness, the second colnmn number of individuals, etc. Though 
the time of the women is longer than that of the men, there is a compensatory 
increase in accuracy. It may be that everyday activity determines for each indi- 
vidual his range of error, and that time is the main element of variation. (Fitz.) 

TIME MARKERS. 

The form of time markers (fig. 10) below can be used in connection with an elec- 
trically maintained tuning fork of slow vibration. A small electro-magnet movoft 
a lever carrying a writing point A, which marks on the surface of the paper of a 
recording instrument. It may also be connected with a clock, and used to analyze 




Fio. 10.— Time marker for smoked paper. 



any other curve drawn at the same time by another instrument. Another form of 
the time marker writes with ink on continuous paper. Maker, Cambridge Scientific 
Instrument Company, England. 

The Deprez signal or time marker, represented in fig. 11, has very small electro- 
magnets, and the parts are very light. When connected with a tuning fork inter- 
rupting the current 200 or more times a second, it will give a good tracing. Maker, 
Cambridge Scientific Instrument Company, lEngland. 

marey's tambour. 

This is the original pattern of Marey's tambour ( fig. 12) . The tambour slides up and 
down a rod R^ fastened to a small firm iron stand. An india-rubber membrane^ B, 
is tied over the shallow brass vessel F, making an air-tight inclosure. An aluminum 
plate is fastened to the center of the membrane and is attached to the rod A, which 
writes. This rod can be adjusted in its connection with the brass disk so as to allow 
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its lunltiplication to be changed. The fnlcmm of this rod or lever can be placed 
horizontally. The principle of the tambour is to record movemeuts which are trans- 
mitted to it by means of a tnbe filled with air. On the iron tube D can be fastened 
a rubber tube- conveying the movements of the air to the tambour. When the 
pressure of the air increases, the rod or marker A rises ; when the pressure is less, 
the rod falls^ The increase or decrease of pressure is caused by another instrument 
with which the experiment is being made. Maker, Cambridge Scientifi.o Instrument 
Company, England. 




Fio. 11.— Deprez sii^ial. 

The figure below (fig. 13) represents Marey's tambonr, after the Cambridge pat- 
tern. This tambour is made of a thin piece of ebonite. The india-rubber membrane 
C is held between the brass plate B and the ebonite Z>. The membrane C can be 
easily replaced by taking ofi" the brass plate B, which is screwed on. The rod E, 
which consists of a thin piece of cane, is slipped into a slit in a small block of 
ebonite Fy which rests directly on the membrane. A thin, piece of brass H is put 




Fig. 12.— Marey's tambour. 

into another slit in the ebonite block Fy and serves as an axis for the rod or marker 
E, A is the brass tube on which a rubber tube is drawn conveying the waves of air 
to the membrane C. Maker, Cambridge Scientific Instrument Company, England. 

Graphic Regulator. 

The graphic regulator of Blnet & Courtier is designed to eliminate errors firom 
tracings by suppressing oscillations due to the inertia of the marker or pen. In fig. 
14 the difi^erent parts of the apparatus are represented in their natural size. The 
maker is Otto Lund, Place de la Sorbonne, Paris. 
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THE MYOGRAPH. 

The myograph is an instrument which shows the differences hetween mnscles in 
strength, and in the duration and phases of their movements. As the most of life's 
functions are made known through movements, and as the cause of each movement 
is generally a muscle, the importance of a knowledge of muscular functions is 
evident. 

The myograph of Marey, in fig. 15^ consists of a sort of hrapelet made of small 
strips of wood fastened together by a cord which passes through holes in each end 
of the strips of wood. On the under surface of this bracelet is a rod with a plate on 




Fio. 13.— Marey's tambour, Cambridge pattern. 

the end of it to insert against the muscle. This rod is connected with a brass ves- 
sel, A, which has a rubber membrane over it, making it air-tight, and in this way 
the movements of the muscle are transmitted through the air tube D to a tambour, 
and thus recorded on a rcTolving cylinder. The electrical excitation of the muscle 
comes through the two wires, h and/. The maker is Yerdin, of Paris. 






Fig. 14.— Graphic repilator. (Binet & Courtier.) 



APPARATUS FOR MUSCULAR SENSE. 



The apparatus (fig. 16) for muscular sense is the invention of Professor Miinster- 
berg, of Harvard University . A strong iron rod, C, a little over an inch in diameter, 
is supported by a heavy iron stand a. into which the rod C moves up and down, 
being held at will by the screw b. At the end of the rod C is an iron frame which 
turns upon an axis. This frame has on it two small rails upon which runs lightly a 
car, h, with four small brass wheels. The car is held upon the track at any desired 
position by a piece of metal, which has upon the end a small wheel running along 
the under side of a third rail, midway between and a little above the other two 
rails. An indicator is attached to the car, showing its position upon the scale, 
which is 900 millimeters long. To the top of the car is attached a short, hollow 
brass cylinder, /, into which the end of the index finger can be inserted and the car 
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set in motioR. The limito to fhe motion of the car o«n be fixed hj two clamps, ». 




Fio. 15.— Marey's myograph. 

and m'. There are two pulleys, n and n', one at each end of the middle track. A 
string is drawn over these two pulley wheels and is fastened at one end to the little 
car and at the other end to a scale pan, Sf so that the 
weight of the car can be compensated for or the move- 
ment of the car made more difficult or easier. Maker, 
Elbs, of Freiburg, Germany. 

In a series of experiments with this instrument Pro- 
fessor Delabarre, of Brown University, determined, 
among others, the following points:' 

1. Those distances are considered equal, the sensible 
elements of which are considered equal. 

2. Therefore everything which unconsciously in- 
creases the sensible elements or the strength of the 
sensations, causes distances to be overestimated, so 
that a short distance will be felt to be equal to a longer 
distance. 

3. When the person experimented upon is conscious 
of these causes, which make tiim overestimate distance, 
he strives to correct the error. This correction can 
easily be too great, so that he falls into an opposite 
error of underestimating the distances on the rails of 
the instrument. 

4. These principles hold for similar movements, 
whether they occur in succession or at the same time. 
When they occur in succession another factor must be 
considered — ^that is, error in time; for a distance seems 
longer in memory than when we execute it, providing, 
of course, any other disturbing factors are eliminated. 

THE PLETHY8MOGRAPH. 

This instrument is used to measure the variations in 
the volume of an organ. One principle upon which 
this is done is to place the organ in water in an air- 
tight cylinder and measure the amount of water dis- 
placed. Archimedes was the inventor of this method. 
The apparatus above (fig. 17) is to measure changes in 
the volume of the hand, a model of Francois Franck. 
If to the tube A is fastened a rubber tube, connecting 
with a tambour, it is evident that when the volume of 
the hand increases, the surface of the water at B will 
rise and increase the pressure of the air against the 




Fia. 16.— Apparatus for muwalar 
sense. (Miiiisteiberg.) 



^Delabarre, E. B., Ueber Bewegunge»empfindungen, Freiburg, 1891. 
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abrane of the tamboar, making its leyer rise, giving an npward curve on a 
»rding instrament. Maker, Yerdin, of Paris. 

drawing is given (fig. 18) showing the newest form of Mosso's plethysmograph. 
9 is constructed somewhat on the principle of the instrument (fig. 17) just 
itioned. 

osso's plethysmograph consists of a long glass vessel A. The opening through 
oh the arm is introduced is closed with caoutchouc, and the vessel is filled with 
er. A complete description of this apparatus would go further than is the pur- 
3 of this chapter, which is to give the plan and general idea of the form and appli- 
on of instruments. But it may be said in regard to the rest of the apparatus 
doyed to convey the results of the variations in the volume of the arm, that it 
) adjusted that any increase or decrease in the volume of the arm, and conse- 
Qtly in the pressure of the water, causes the weight H, on which is a marker K, 
ise or fall, giving an upward or downward curve on a revolving cylinder, 
his instrument has served particularly to determine the amount of blood in the 
. It can be applied to other researches in physiology. By making the glass tube 

N small, one can see in the tracings of the 
marker K the pulsations of the heart, the re- 
spiratory oscillations, and the undulations of 
the vessels depending on the vasomotor center. 
In experiments on the action of medica- 
ments in sleep, etc., where it is necessary to 
measure greater changes of volume in the 
arm, a larger tube N is used. Maker, Verdin, 
Paris. 

THE PNEUMOGRAPH. 

Knowledge as to the movements of the chest 
in respiration is considered of great impor- 
tance. The instrument that records these 
movements is the pneumograph. The one in 
fig. 19 is after Marey's model. It consists of a 
flexible brass plate A A, on which are fastened 
two levers, B and B. The plate A A is placed 
against the walls of the chest; it is suspended 
from the neck by cords fastened at D^ and it 
i» held against the chest by a cord passing 
around the body and fastened to both levers 
B B. A tambour G is so connected with the 
brass plate A A that any movement of the 
chest causes the tambour to expand or the 
^rse, and this movement is carried through the air tube E to a tambour recording 
n a cylinder. 

bus, fig. 20 gives a curve of normal respiration, where the rising of the curve 
sed by a tambour represents inspiration and the falling expiration. Types of 
dration may be studied and the efi'ects of disease on movements of the chest 
wn. 

I studying the influence of intellectual and emotional states upon the respi- 
►ry movements, the writer, in a series of experiments, found in general that con- 
bration of thought, as in mathematical calculations or in reading, lessens the 
liratory movements considerably. 

most recent form of the pneumograph is given in figure 21. It is con- 
Lcted of aluminum. It is held up partly by a cord around the neck. The instru- 
it consists of a plate A, with two movable basins B B, each covered with a 
ber membrane, making the inclosure air-tight. A cord around the body is fas- 
>d to a hook in each of the membranes. Two rubber tubes from the membrane 
at D, where they can be connected with a tambour, for recording the expansion 
ontraction of the chest. Maker, Verdin, Paris. 




lO. 17.— Plethysmograph. (Franck.) 
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APPRECIATION OF WEIGHT.' 

The instrument consists of a box containing ten trays which can be easily removed. 
Each tray contains three weights, identical in size and appearance, but differing in 




Fig. 20. 



* See *'0n apparatus for testing the delicacy of muscular and other senses in differ- 
ent persons," by Francis Galton, F. K. S., Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
May, 1883. 
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weight from each other. The three weights in each tray form a series of gradually 
increasing weights in geometrical progression and the series in each tray diflfer in 
7alne. 

It follows from Weber^s law that if a person can jnst appreciate the differences 
between two consecutive weights in one tray he can then also just appreciate the 




Fig. 21.— Pneumograph. (Verdin.) 

lifference between the other consecutive pair in that tray. The following are the 
values of the weights in each tray, where fr= 1,000 grains and of r=1.01 : 

iiVeights contained in tray — 

No. 2 Wr^, Wf*, Wr* 

No. 3 Wr*, Wr', Wr^^ 

No. 4 WV*, Wr^^, Wr^* 

No. 5 Wr^y Wf^, Wr'* 

No. 6 Wr^, Wr«, Wr^* 

No. 7 Wr^, Wr^, Wr^* 

No. 8 Wr*, Wr^o^ Wr^^ 

No. 9 ^ Wr^, Frf9, Wr^^ 

No. 10 Wr*, Wr^*, Wr^ 

No. 12 Wi^, Wr^'^, Wr^ 

Each weight has engraved in an inconspicuous manner the index of the power of 
: thus in tray No. 2 the weights have the numbers 0, 2, 4, and in tray No. 3 they 
lave 4, 7, 10. Thus the number of each tray is the difference of the powers of r in 
wo consecutive weights in that tray. Maker, Cambridge Scientific Instrument 
/ompany, England. 

MEASUREMENT OF PRESSURE — BARiESTHESIOMETER. 

The barsBsthesiometer (fig. 22), designed by Professor Enlenburg, of Berlin, is 
onstructed on the principle of a spiral-spring balance. A small knob A is pressed 
.pon the skin gradually. One method is to press until the marker B reaches, say, 
grams, then the subject closes his eyes and the experimenter gradually increases 
he pressure. "The subject is to indicate as soon as he feels the additional pressure, 
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tlioB giving his least sensibility to the increase of pressure. The amount is recorded 
by the hand B. Maker, Hirschmann, Berlin. 



BARO-ELECTRO-A8THS8IOMBTBR. 



The baro-electro-ffisthesiometer, as its name indicates, measures, the amount of 
pressure at the time electrical sensilility to tingling or pain is felt. 




Fio. 22.— Banesthesiometer. (Enlenbarg.; 

The instrument (fig. 23) is Eulenburg's barsBsthesiometer, with siKb additions by 
the author as to make it serve for an electrode. Two round steel knobs can be 
screwed on to the end of rod A; one is 20 millimeters, the other 35 millimeters in 
diameter. At B is fastened a short rod, with a hole and screw, by which a wire oau 
be held, which connects with the battery. An indiflferent electrode is fastened, sayj 
to the back of the head. We will sappose it is desired to find the strength of cur- 




Fio. 23.— Bar o-electro-cetthetiom€P>r. (Ealenbnrg and MacDonald.) 

rent passing through the cranium and brain. The instrument is pressed against the 
forehead. The advantage is that the amount of pressure is known and can be kept 
constant, whereas with the ordinary electrode the amount of pressure is unknown 
and is liable to vary, so that in comparing two persons the difference in the strength 
of the current required to make them feel it may be influenced Sy the amount of 
pressure, rather than l)y the real difference in their electrical sensibility. 



^ 



^NMHfiH^ 










Fig. 24.— Temple algometer. (MacDouald.) 



THE MBA8URKMENT OF PAIN. 

Pain is caused by applying to a sensory nerve a greater stimulation than is nor- 
mal. The stimulation may be mechanical, electrical, thermal, etc. The measure- 
ment of pain can only be approximated, and here there is often difficulty. 

The writer has designed a new instrument (fig. 24,) which may be called a temporal 
or temple algometer. 
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It measoreB senBibility to painfhl or disagreeable impreesioiui caused by pressure, 
and is generally applied to the temporal muscles. The instrument consists of a 
brass cylinder B F, with a steel rod C running through one of its ends; this rod is 
attached to a spring, with a n^arker E on the scale, measuring pressure from to 
4,000 grams.^ The brass disk D is 15 millimeters in diameter; a piece of flannel is 
glued to its surface so as to exclude the feeling of the steel when pressed against the 
skin, thus giving a pure-pressure sensation. The whole instrument is 80 centimeters 
in length. 

In using this algometer it is held in the right hand, as represented in fig. 25, by the 
experimenter, who stands back of the subject and presses the disk D against the 
right temporal muscle; then l^e moves in front of the subject, where he can 
conyeniently press the disk D against the leffc temporal muscle. As soon as the sub- 
ject feels the pressure to be the least disagreeable, the amount of pressure Is read 
from the scale A (fig. 24), as indicated by the marker £. The subject sometimes 
hesitates to say just when the pressure becomes the least disagreeable, but this is 
part of the experiment. The idea is to approximate as near as possible to the 
threshold of pain. Maker, Yerdin, Paris. 

In making experiments upon both sexes the author has found women to be more 
acute in sensitiveness of disagreeableness or pain from pressure than men. 




Fig. 25. 

In the three following tables (2, 2a, 2b) are given recent measurements of pain by 
Misses F. Alice Kellor, Emily Dunning, Alice O. Moore, and Alice E. Palmer. 
These measurements were made with the author's temple algometer under his 
direction. Four distinct classes are represented in the tables : University women 
students, washerwomen, business women, as clerks and stenographers, and young 
women of the wealthy classes. 

The young women of the wealthy classes (Table 2b) are, according to the meas- 
urements, very much more sensitive to pain than any of the other classes. The 
university women are more sensitive to pain than the washerwomen (Tables 2, 2a). 
The business women are, however, more sensitive than the university women. As is 
well known, the majority of university students, both men and women, are not 
wealthy, but simply in moderate circumstances. It seems that the sociological con- 
dition is one of the main factors to affect sensibility to pain.^ 

^In experiments upon criminals a pressure of 4,000 grams would in some cases not 
feel the least disagreeable. A larger form of the instrument is being constructed, so 
as to measare 8,000 grams pressure. 

> For further consideration of these measurements see page 135. 
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Table 2. — Measurements (in grams) of the least sensihility to pain in university women 
students, with iemple algomeit^ 

[By F. Alice Kellor and Emily Dunning, of Cornell Uhiversity.] 



Age. 



ITytatB.. 
17 yiiarn. 



Total .„. 
Average . 



taraple. 

1,7B5 
1,550 



Left 

temple. 



3,275 
1.637 



Ifty«ftrs- 
ISyaarfl., 
19 years.. 
l»y^fii. 

lOyflfiTi., 



2,CM)0 
2,150 

2.B25 

2,450 
1,150 






20 yuarH . 
2Dyflari., 
20 years, 
irOyeftrs., 
20 veHFi . , 
20 year*. 
2Uyeara,, 
20j4m«., 
gdyoara , 



Total .,,. 
Average . 



20,035 
2.225 



1,025 
1,150 



3,075 
1,537 



IpTfifl 
l,9i50 
2,550 
2.700 
5,000 
4, OOtI 
2.B50 
1,050 



20, 525 


20,S60 


2,666 


2,004 


1 2.325 


2.126 


3,400 


2,200 


2.800 


SJOO 


I, GOO 


1,460 


1 :i60 


1.000 


2 »25 


LJ50 


2.:»25 


2,000 


1.750 


2;4^ 


1,.^0 


1.750 



l.OSB 



Kight I Left 
ttii[ipl«. ' ttsidpk. 




Table 2a. — Measurements (in grams) of the least sensibility to pain in wa>sherwomen and 
business women, with temple algometer, 

[By Alice O. Moore, of the Charity Organisation Society, of BuflFalo, N. T.] 



Age. 



WASHERWOMEN, a 

25 years 

31 years 

81 years 

32 years 

35 years 

36 years 

37 years 

30 years 

40 years 

41 years 

42 years 

45 years 

49 years 

55 years 

Total 

Average 



Right 


Left 


temple. 


temple. 


2,750 


2,950 


4.500 


4,500 


3,500 


4,000 


2,150 


1,900 


4.000 


4,000 


2,300 


2.050 


2,700 


2,800 


3.134 


3 400 


3,900 


3,750 


2,900 


3,000 


3,450 


3.250 


2,950 


2,600 


2,250 


2.850 


2,550 


2,250 


43,034 


43,300 


3,073 


3,092 



Age. 



BUSINESS WOMEN (CLERKS, 
STENOGRAPHERS, ETC.). 6 

30 years 

31 years 

35 years , 

38 years , 

40 years 

45 years , 

CO years 

60 years 

60 years 

Total , 

Average 

Average of all 



Right 
temple. 



1,500 
1,400 
1,100 
1,100 
1,200 
1.650 
1,650 
1,000 
2,050 




Left, 
temple. 



1,000 
1,300 
1,150 
1,450 
1,450 
1,350 
1,600 
850 
2,000 



a Average age, 38 years. 



b Average age, 44 years. 
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Table 2h, — Meatnirements (in grams) of the least sensibility to pain in young women 
of the well-to-do classes, with temple algomeler, 

[By Alice E. Palmer, teacher of mathematics, Pittshurg, Pa.] 



Age. 



.8 jears 

.Oyears 

.10 years 

.11 years 

Total.... 
Average 

.2 years 

.4 years 

.6 years 

Total.... 
Average 

years 

.4 years 

.6 years 

.7 years 

Total... 
Average 

.1 years 

.2 years 

.2year8 

.3 years 

.4 years 

.5 years 

.5 years 

.Oyears • 

.Oyears 

.6 years 

.Tyears 

.Qyears 

.Oyears 

.9year8 

Total.... 
Average 



Right 


Left 


temple. 


temple. 


700 


650 


750 


600 


650 


800 


800 


850 


2,900 


2,900 


725 


725 


1,150 


1.200 


600 


600 


750 


750 


2,500 


2,550 


833 


850 


1,600 


1,550 


950 


950 


700 


700 


1,000 


950 


4,250 


4.150 


1,062 


1,037 


950 


950 


600 


550 


1,700 


1,550 


700 


660 


1,450 


1,500 


950 


1,050 


750 


800 


850 


900 


1 600 


650 


950 


950 


1,350 


1,400 


750 


850 


600 


800 


1,650 


1,660 


13,850 


14,260 


989 


1,017 



Age. 



16.2 years 

16.3 years 

16.3 years 

16.3 years 

16.8 years 

16.9 years 

16.9 years 

16.9 years 

Total.... 
Average 

17.1 years 

17.1 years 

17.2 years 

17.2 years 

17.4 years 

17.7 years 

17.9 years 

17.9 years 

17.10 years 

Total.... 
Average 

18 years 

18.2 years 

18.4 years 

18.8 years 

Total..., 
Average 

19.1 years 

19.2 years 

Total.... 
Average 



Right 
temple. 



1,000 

1,000 
900 
650 
950 

1,100 
900 

1.090 



7,500 
937 



750 
1,750 

700 
1,500 
1,200 
1,300 
1.700 
1,050 

600 



10,650 
1,173 



600 
2,000 
1,050 



4,500 
1,125 



800 



1,650 



Left 
temple. 

1,100 

i.ooo 

1,100 
700 

1,100 
950 
060 

1,050 



7,950 
993 



850 
1,550 

660 
2,000 
1.150 
1,350 
1.600 
1,000 

650 



10.800 
1,200 



950 

600 

1.600 

960 



4,100 
1,025 



850 
900 



1,760 
876 



^STHESIOMETBR. 



The flBstbesiometer measures the degree of ability to distinguish points on the skin 
y the s^nse of touch. This is called the sense of locality, which varies in acute- 
Bss according to the mobility of the part. 




Fig. 26.^.aB:8thesiometer. 

The instrument (fig. 26) consists of a round brass rod on which is a scale. One 
3int A is fastened on the rod, the other point slides on the rod. The subject, with 
res closed, is asked, when the two points are made to gently touch the skin simul- 
tneously, how many points he feels, one or two. When he is in doubt the distance 
3tween the two points can be read on the scale. This distance is an approximate 
easure of his sense of locality on the skin. Maker, Yerdin^ Paris. 
38530—08 13 
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The following table gives the the smallest distance (in millimeters) at which two 
points can still be distinguished as doable by an adult and by a boy 12 years of age: 

Table 3. 

[Physiology, Landois and Sterling, Philadelphia, Pa.] 



Adalt. 



Tip of tongne 

Thirdphalanx of finger, volar snr- 
fftoe 

Red part of the lips 

Second phalanx of finger, volar 
surface 

Third phalanx of flnfi^er, dorsal 
sorfftoe 

Tip of nose 

Head of metacarpal bone, volar 
sorfaoe 

Dorsum and side of tongue, white 
of the lips, metacarpal port of 
the thumb 

Third phalanx of great toe, plan- 
tar surface 

Second phalanx of fingers, dorsal 
sur&ce 

Back 

ByeUd 



LI 

2-2.8 
4.5 

4-4.6 

6.8 
6.8 

5-6.8 

9.0 

11.3 

XL 3 
1L3 
1L8 



Boy 12 
years 
old. 



LI 



L7 
8.9 



8.9 



4.6 
4.5 



4.5 



6.8 

6.8 

9.0 
9.0 
9.0 



Center of hard palate ■ 

Lower third of forearm, volar 

surface 

In Aron t of the Evgoma , 

Plantar surface of great toe 

Inner surface of the lips 

Behind the zygoma 

Forehead 

Occiput 

Back of the hand 

Under the chin 

Vertex 

Knee 

Sacrum, gluteal region 

Forearm and leg 

Neck 

Upper arm, thigh, and center of 

the back 



Adult. 



13.5 

15.0 
15.8 
15.8 
20.3 
22.6 
22.6 
27.1 
3L6 
83.8 
33.8 
36.1 
44.6 
45.1 
54.1 



Boy 12 
years 
old. 



11.3 
9.0 
13.5 
15.8 
18.0 
22.6 
22.6 
22.6 
22.6 
31.6 
33.8 
33.8 
36.1 



67.7 3Le-40.6 



THERMS^TSESIOMBTER. 

The thermsBsthesiometer (fig. 27), designed by Professor Eulenburg, of Berlin, 
measures the least sensibility to heat. It consists of twe thermometers fastened 




Fio. 27.— ThermsBsthesiometer. (Eulenburg.) 

together as seen in the figure. There is an electrical arrangement for changing the 
temperature of one of the thermometers. One thermometer is heated until the 
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if ^ ^ ^ ^ iii f iii P y^ftr t M ^ 'w 



Fig. 28.~Dyiiamometrical ssthesiometer. (Yerdin.) 




Fig. 29 — Algometer. (ChCron.) 
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difference from the other is easily peroeived; then both are placed upon the skin. 
The person to be experimented npon in asked to say as soon as the difference between 
the thermometers becomes imperceptible. The real difference between the ther- 
mometers is then read ; this is called the least perceptible difference. If for one 
person this difference is 2° and for another person 3°, then the former is said to be 
more acute in sensibility to heat by 1° ; for small differences are less easUy perceived 
than l^rge differences. 

The maker of the form of instrument represented in the figure (27) is Windier, 
Berlin. 

DYNAMOMBTRICAL iESTHBSIOMBTBR. 

In fig. 28, below, is represented a dynamometrical sesthesiometer designed by 
Charles Verdin. It measures the different degrees of the sensibility to pain by pres- 
sure of two points A A, on the skin. 

It is composed of a flat steel bar R marked off in centimeters, on the back of which 
is fastened a handle M. The two scales DD, which measure the amount of pressure 
of the points AA, are graduated from to 250 grams. They are fastened to the rods 
with the points at the end and slide along the bar R, so that the points may be at 
different distances from each other. Maker, Verdin, Paris. 

Another algometer (fig. 29) is that of Dr. Charon. Its purpose is not only to 
measure how much pressure of the point A on the skin is necessary to produce pain, 
bat also how much the point A penetrates the skin. The amount of pressure is 
measured on the scale D ; the distance the point enters the skin is measured in tenths 
of millimeters on the circular scale C. A brass tube, B, slides up and down the rod 
B. This tube is slid down so that its edge, E, is even with the point, A, and is con- 
nected by a thin rod, R, with the scale, C, so as to measure the amount of the sink- 
ing of the point, A, into the skin as soon as pain is felt. Maker, Verdin, Paris. 

HAND ALGOMETER. 

The hand algometer in fig. 30 is a design by Professor Cattell, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. The body of the instrument is made of gutta-percha. The brass 
rod A, with a rounded gutta-percha tip at one end, is connected with a spring within 
the body of the instrnment ; the scale is in kilograms. The instrument is pressed 




Fio. SO.^Algometer. (Cattell.) 

against the palm or other part of the hand, and as soon as the pressure becomes the 
least painful the amount the pointer indicates on the scale is recorded. Makers, 
Brown & Getty, Camden, New Jersey. The author has used CatteU's instrument 
upon 188 persons, testing the palm of both hands for pain, with the results as indi- 
cated in Table 4, which follows : 
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Table 4. — SenHbiHty to pain byprea9urein hands of individuals of different classes ^ sexes, 

and nationalities,^ 



Xo. 



Claas. 



Total 
namber 
of per- 
sons. 



Bight hand. 



Number re- 
quiring 

more pres- 
sure in 

right hand. 



Total. 



Aver- 
age. 



Left hand. 



Number re- 
quiring 

more pres- 
sure in 

left hand. 



Total. 



Aver- 
age. 



American professional men. . . 

American business men 

American women, nonlabor- 
ine class 

English professional men 

English women, nonlaboring 
class 

German professional men 

Salvation Army members, 
London 

Slum men in Chapel-Kouge, 
Paris 

Boston army of the unem- 
ployed 

Women in "Maisuns de To- 
lerance, " Paris 

Epileptic patients, laboring 
people 

Oad ones, men, in Paris 

Odd ones, men, in different 
countries , 

Men in general 

Women in general 



18 

142 

46 



14 



Kgm. 
74.50 
85.25 

93.25 

88. 5C 

43.00 
31.25 

73.25 
122.50 
332.50 

82.00 

28.00 
28.25 

96.25 

1,012.75 

230.50 



Kgm. 
3.72 
6.08 

3.45 
5.20 

6.14 
5.20 

9.15 

13.61 

9.77 

9.00 

9.33 
4.03 

5.34 
7.13 
5.01 



65.25 
87.75 

91.83 
87.25 

44?^5 
29.00 

5L00 
119. 50 
333. 75 

84.25 

27.00 
26.25 

89.50 
979.50 
233.08 



3.26 
6.05 

3.38 
5.13 

6.32 
4.83 

7.62 

13.27 

9.81 

9.36 

9.00 
3.75 

4.97 
6.89 
5.06 



Should these resnlts prove to be generally true by experiments on larger numbers 
of people, the following statements would be probable : 

The majority of people are more sensitive to pain in their left hand. (Only excep- 
tion is No. 10, columns 4 and 7.) 

Women are more sensitive to pain than men. (Nos. 14 and 15, columns 6 and 9. ) 
Exceptions are : compare Nos. 4 and 5, columns 6 and 9. It does not necessarily fol- 
low that women can not endure more pain than men. 

American professional men are more sensitive to pain than American business 
men (compare Nos. 1 and 2, columns 6 and 9) ; and also than English or German 
professional men: (Compare Nos. 1, 4, and 6, columns 6 and 9.) 

The laboring classes are much less sensitive to pain than the nonlaboring 
classes. (Compare No's. 1, 2, and 9, columns 6 and 9.) 

The women of the lower classes are much less sensitive to pain than those of the 
higher classes. (Compare Nos. 3, 5, and 10, columns 6 and 9.) In general, the more 
developed the nervous system the more sensitive it is to pain. 

Remark : While the thickness of tissue on the hand has some influence, it has by 
no means so much as one might suppose, a priori ; for many with thin hands require 
much pressure. (Nos. 5 aud 10, columns 6 and 9.) 

Muscle Reading. 

Some explanation of muscle reading and like phenomena may be suggested by 
experiments with the digitalgraph^ (fig. 31) and the automatograph (fig. 32). 

Figure 31 represents an instrument for recording the unconscious movements of 
the finger, designed by Dr. Delabarre, of Brown University. The movements of the 
finger are communicated by two chords, A and B, to two rods, V and H, on which 
can be fastened markers to make tracings upon a revolving cylinder. The rods V 

^ Psychological Review, March, 189P. 

^ We have ventured to name this instrument. 
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and H are held in a state of tension by robber bands, which react in snch a way as 
to cause every horizontal or vertical movement of the finger to be recorded. Maker, 
Verdin, Paris. 

THE AUTOICATOORAPH. 

The automatograph (fig. 32) below, designed by Professor Jastrow of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, is an instrument for the study of involuntary movements. It 




Fio. 31.— Digitalgraph. (Delabarre.) 

consists of a wooden frame, B, mounted on three adjustable brass legs, raising it from 
the table a little, and enabling one to make the plate glass E (15 inches square) 
exactly level. Three glass balls and polished spheres, three-fourths of an inch in 
diameter, are placed in triangular form upon the plate glass ; a very light crystal plate 
glass (14 inches square) rests upon these balls. This crystal plate is mounted in a 
light frame. A piece of paper is placed upon the plate to hide the balls ; the ends 
of the fingers are lightly rested upon this paper. The least movement of the hand 




Fig. 32.— Automatograph. (Jastrow.) 

slides the upper plate upon the balls. To the light frame of the upper plate A is 
fastened a small rod 10 inches long, upon the end of which is a cork, C, pierced by a 
small glass tube. In this tube is a glass rod fitting the tube snugly. The fine point 
to this rod traces every movement of the hand exactly. A piece of smoked paper, D, 
is placed over a glass plate to receive the markings of the rod or i>ointer F. A large 
screen is used to prevent the subject from seeing the record. The instrument records 
all movements in the horizontal plane. Jastrow calls it an automatograph, because 
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FiQ. 33 Instrument for measuring the trem- 
bling of the tongue. 



it records slight inyolnntary moyements. The results of experiments by Jastrow* 
show that the meaning of the movements recorded depends mostly npon the testi- 
mony of the subjects. In general the subject becomes aware his hand has moved, 
but seldom knows the direction ; the movements, though always involuntary, are 
sometimes unconscious. The subject is often surprised at the result. This and the 
digitalgraph of Delabarre suggest many subtle ways^ Id which by movement we 
unwittingly give others an idea of what is going on in our minds. Jastrow inten- 
tionally simulated these movements and the result was measurably different from 
the genuine involuntary movements. 
Details as to instrument may be obtained from thQ inventor. 

TkBMBLING OF THE TONGUK AND HAND. 

In fig. 33 is an instrument designed to measure the trembling of the tongue. It 
consists of a brass frame B, fasteAod to the mouth by a braid araund the head. The 

tongue is held against a little disk attached 
to a tambour C with a brass tube A that can 
be connected with a recording tambour. 
The instrument measures rather the con- 
trol of the will over the movements of the 
tongue. Maker, Verdin, Paris. 

In order to measure the trembling or 
movement of the hand or arm the instru- 
ment in fig. 34 has been devised. It con- 
sists of a rubber membrane M, fastened to 
a small shallow brass basin C, making a 
tambour. A brass disk D is glued to the 
membrane M, and on this disk is a brass rod T. Different weights of 5, 10, etc., 
grams can be screwed upon the rod T. A brass tube passes through the handle, on 
the end of which can be fastened a rubber tube K, connecting with a recording tam- 
bour. Any movement of the 

hand or arm up and down causes ^^> ^^ ^^ ^Bj| 

the weight to press upon the 

membrane M, which sends a 

wave of air to the recording 

tambour. Maker, Verdin, 

Paris. 

Figure 35 is a combination 
of instruments to record the 
movements of tongue, linger, 
lips, etc. The apparatus com- 
prises a cylinder E, recording 
tambour A, connected with another tambour D. A light rod T is connected with 
this second tambour D. At the end of this rod, at K, is tied a small cord, running 
on a pulley P, which is fastened to a small brass rod F; this rod slides up and down 
freely in a brass tube. The purpose oi this is to obtain a state of equal tension of 
the cord for all experiments, by having the cord hold the pulley, the weight of 
which is constant As soon as the tension is obtained a button N is pressed and 
the pulley is held firm, suppressing weight of pulley and cord. Then the trembling 
of the member is recorded. Maker, Verdin, Paris. 

THE P8YCHOGRAPH. 

The psychograph is a new apparatus for the study of trembling. The instrument 
in fig. 36 was designed by Professor Sommer, of Giessen, Germany, and is used for 
the investigation of the unconscious movements of the hand. 

» Amer. Jour. Psychology, Vol. IV, 1892, page 398. 

'2 As when a company of people place their hands upon a table, and it moves, 
although none are conscious of pushing it. 




Fio. 34.— Instrument to measure the trembling of the hand 
and arm. 
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There are two special difficulties in studying the trembling of the hand. One is 
to analyze the movements and distinguish them — that is, each movement in three 
directions, horizontal from right to left, and forward and backward, and vertical up 
and down. It is necessary also to lessen friction as much as possible, for recording 
the slightest movement of the hand. This latter difficulty is overcome by employ- 
ing systems of levers, reducing the potion to a minimum. It is necessary to con- 




Fio. 35.— Apparatus for measuring the movement of hand, tongne, etc. (Filliatre.) 

nect the hand with the different levers corresponding to the three principal 
directions, and to record separately the movements of each of these levers. To 
record these movements on the same cylinder, angular levers must be interposed 
between the rod upon which the finger rests and the marker on the cylinder. The 
horizontal movement of the hand is transformed into a vertical movement of the 







Fig. 36.— Psychograph. (Sommer.) 

marker. Sommeir considers his instrument useful in the study of nervous functional 
diseases. The curves in fig. 37, below, show the trembling of the hand of a person 
with paralysis. The first curve indicates horizontal movements forward and back- 
ward; the second lateral horizontal movements. The third curve, hand movements 
up and down. The trembling is txuite different in each of the three directions. 
Maker is Schmidt, of Giessen, Germany. 
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Hypnotic Ia^struments. 

Hypnotic instr amenta are used as aids to the operator in producing hypnotism or 
Buggestions. 

The hypnotic ball (fig. 38) has been used at the Hospital Saltp^tri^re in Paris. It 
consists of a curved flat piece of metal B, holding a lead wire A, on which is fastened 




Fig. 37.— Trembling of band in paralysis. 

a nickel ball 15 millimeters in diameter, which can be changed from one position to 
another by bending fche wire. The ball is so placed as to strain the attention ; the 
muscles of the eye are fatigued. After concentrating the eyes upon the ball for 

awhile the operator can suggest heaviness of eyelids, 
■^\ ^^d^Sfl^^^ sleepiness, and the like. There is an imitation of 

nature here, as when we feel sleepy our eyelids are 

heavy and we can hardly keep them open. Maker, 

Verdin, Paris. 

-^ "■ ^©^^^^^» MIRROR-HYPNOTIZER. 

Fig. 39 represents a mirror-hypnotizer, consisting 
of two revolving ebony pieces about 8 inches long, 
1 inch wide, and a quarter of an inch thick, each 
piece having seven mirrors. The instrument is run 
by clockwork. Some subjects are peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to the dazzling of the revolving mirrors. 
If several persons are in a room and mirror- 
hypnotizers are placed one before each person who 
desires to be hypnotized, some may fall into a 
hypnotic sleep without the aid of the operator, 

^ ..„ ,T . , 1. especially those who have been hypnotized before. 

FiQ. 38— Hvpnotic ball. ^*' *', «.^, .,.,,, 

Others may be so affected as to be quickly hypno- 
tized by the operator. Maker, Mathieu, Paris. 

SUGGESTION BLOCKS. 

An experiment with the two round blocks (one 9 centimeters in diameter by 3 cen- 
timeters thick, the other 3 centimeters iu diameter by 3 centimeters thick), fig. 
40, bolow, will serve as an example of what may be called natural suggestion. The 
blocks each weigh exactly 55 grams. If held, say between the thumb and second 
finger of both hands at the same time, or of one hand at successive times, the smaller 
block will feel the heavier. The blocks at their centers are held between the fingers. 
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BO that the special contact of each block with the fingers and thumb is the same. It 
is perhaps generally trae that when objects look alike in every respect, except that 




I^IG. 39.— Mirror bypjiotizer. 

one is larger than the others, we think the largest one to be the heaviest before we 
lift them. But if upon lifting them the largest one does not feel the heavier, an 
unconscious counter suggestion seems to make us feel the smallest block heavier; it 




Fig. 40— Suggestion 
blocks. (Gilbert.) 



Fig. 41.— Labiograpb. (Rouaselot.) 



is an illustration of the adage that a pound of lead is heavier than a pound of feath- 
ers. As Professor Scripture puts it, it is a ''disappointed suggestion of weight." In 
a series of experiments with different blocks upon New Haven school children, Scrip- 
ture and Gilbert have shown that suggestibility slowly increases irom 6 year to 9 
years of age ; after 9 years it steadily decreases as the children grow older. The 
girls were found more susceptible to suggestion than the boys, with the exception 
of age 9, where both were very susceptible. Dr. Gilbert, of the Yale laboratory, has 
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designed fourteen apparently solid black round blocks, each 6 centimeters in diameter 
and 3 centimeters thick, having weights of 15, 20, 25, etc., np to and including 80 
grams. Maker, Willyoung & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mechanics op Speech. 

Speech involves speciiblly the muscles of the tongue, lips, larynx, soft palate, etc. 
The labiograph (fig. 41) is an instrument with two brass levers A, grooved so as to 
fit the lips. 

These levers are connected with a tambour B, which in turn is connected with a 
recording tambour by the rubber tube C. Here is the tracing of the movement of 
the lips while repeating the alphabet : 



ALPHABET A-K (lABIOGRAPH.) 



rZ (LABIOeRAPH.) 

The writer made this experiment upon a young roan who repeated the alphabet 
quite fast. It is thought by some that this instrument might aid in reading the lip 
movements of the deaf. Maker, Yerdin, Paris. 

The laryngograph (fig. 42) (maker, Verdin, Paris) gives the movements of the 
larynx in speech. It consists of an ebony frame which fastens around the neck. 
To this frame is attached a tambour, B, connected with a brass rod, A, the end of 




Fiu. 42.— Laryngograph. 

which consists of a curved nickel plate.covered with flannel. This plate rests against 
the larynx so that its movement up and down is communicated to the tambour B, 
which is transmitted by the rubber tube C to a recording tambour. Here is a tracing 
made while repeating the alphabet : 



ALPHABET. (lARYNGOGRAPh) 



GL0880-DYNAMOMETER. 



The glosso-dynamometer > (fig. 43), as its name indicates, measures the strength of 
the tongue to resist pressure. It consists of a small brass disk. A, screwed on a steel 



' R6v. intemat. des Sourds-muets, 9 ^ ann^e^ f6vrier-mars 1894. p. 325. 
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rod attached to a scale, B. The tongue is stretched out and the suhject is asked to 
resist the pressure of the disk A as much as possible. The scale B iddioates the 
Limit of this resistance. Maker, Verdin, Paris. 
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Fia. 43.— OloBSO'dyxiamometer. (F6r6.) 



PALATOGRAPH. 



This palatograph (fig. 44), designed by Dr. Weeks, is to record the movements of 
the palate in speech. It is composed of the following pieces: A band to fasten 
around the head, with a rod, H, attached to another rod fixed to the band. At the 




Fig. 44 Palatograph. (Weeks.) 

end of the rod H is fastened a racket-shaped wire, A, with a little round disk, PP, 
which touches the palate and becomes glued to the palate by a preparation upon the 
disk. This racket-shaped wire can be kept free from the movements of the mouth 
and the tongue. 
The lever H of the tambour C has near its extremity T a double ring, so that 





Fig. 45— No. 1. 



Fig. 46.— No. 2. 



the movements of the palate are transferred to the lever or rod H, which in turn 
communicates them to the tambour to be recorded on a cylinder. Here are two 
tracings made by Weeks, which read from right to left. 
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No. 1 represents the movements of the palate, when the French word "fonte" is 
spoken ; the first summit or wave represents the '*f," the second summit the 'H" in 
the word "fonte." 

No. 2 represents the French word "continuity," where it appears that the nasal 
syllable "con" requires more movement. 

Maker, Verdin, Paris. 

THE DYNAMOLABIOMETBR. 

The instrument represented in fig. 50 was designed by Dr. F6r6 and Monsieur 
Boyer, professor at the National School for the Deaf in France. It is used for the 




Fig. 50.— Dynamolabiometer. (F«r6 and Boyer.) 

study of the development of the lips of the deaf, and based upon the same principles 
as that of the sphygmometer in fig. 55, but made somewhat stronger. Total length 
of instrument is 20 centimeters; diameter of the disk is 40 millimeters; diameter of 
the body of instrument is 15 millimeters. The maximum amount of pressure is 1,500 
grams. The disk is slightly concave on the side that presses the lips. Maker, Ver- 
din, Paris. 

THE SPHYGMOGRAPH. 

The sphygmograph records the variations of blood-pressnre in the arteries. Each 
time that the heart sends a wave of blood into the arterial system there is produced 
in each artery a hardening which follows the movement of the wave of blood. 




FiQ. 51.— Sphygmograph. (Marey.) 

There are two kinds of sphygmographs— the direct and those by transmission. 
Fig. 51 represents a direct sphygmograph of Marey, which is applied to the exterior of 
an artery and records the wave movement (hardening, or change of pressure). The 
direct sphygmograph presses upon the artery by means of a spring, the pressure of 
which is regulated by a screw A. As the blood- wave comes in the artery the walls 
of the artery rise and fall, transmitting this movement to the sphygmograph, which 
movement is recorded by the lever B on the smoked paper D. The arterial wall 
pressed down by the spring rises, as the blood- wave advances, to the normal diameter. 
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The radial artery is the one upon which the sphygmograph is usually placed, 
give tracings of Marey's sphygmograph : Maker, Yerdin, Paris. 

No, 1, — Normal pulse. 



We 




No, 2, — Typhoid fever {period of decline). 




No. 4, — liheumatismal pericarditis with fever. 




No. 6. — Pulse of an aged man {extreme rarity of heats). 




SPHYGMOGRARH BY TRANSMISSION. 

The sphygmograph by transmission,' or indirect sphygmograph (fig. 52), has the 
advantage of giving the tracings a very good length, so that certain irregularities 
are recorded that would escape one's notice with the ordinary sphygmograph with 
its short tracings. If one desires to see the influence of different physiological con- 
ditions on the pulse, or to record simultaneously the pulse of several arteries, or the 




FiQ. 52.— Sphygmograph by transmission. (Marey.) 

arterial pulse with the pulsation of the heart, the indirect sphygmograph is used. 
The adjustable steel-rod A rests on the end of the spring D, which is directly over 
the pulse. The pulse-beat is carried to the tambour B, from which it is carried to 
some recording tambour, through the rubber tube C. Maker, Vejdin, Paris. 

' Marey. Circulation du sang, 2» Edition. 
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. The sphygmograph of Monsiear Philadelphien (fig. 53) has the advantage of meas- 
nring exactly on the scale 3 the amount of pressure upon the artery in obtaining 
the tracing. It is known that the tracings change in form and amplitude according 
to the pressure upon the artery. 




Fig. 53.— Sphygmograph. (Philadelphien.) 



The tracings are made with ink on a band of paper 2, which is a meter long. This 
instrument permits a number of tracings of variable forms according to the pressure 
of the ivory plate 6 upon the artery, which is regulated by the weight 4. The screw 
5 regulates the plate of ivory 6 in connection with the artery on the marker 10. The 
handle 11 starts or stops the clockwork 7. 

Here are some tracings : 

Normal puhe. 




Mitral inauffioienoy. 




Maker of instrument: Verdin, Paris. 

VON prey's sphygmograph. 

Yon Frey's sphygmograph (fig. 54) hae for its purpose to give as true a representa- 
tion of the arterial pulse as possible and an exact time measurement. It rests upon 
the steel band A. An ebony oval piece, B, at the end of the steel spring rests upon 
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the artery, connecting directly with the marker D. Another marker for the time 
can be fastened to the steel box C, which incases the clockwork, which records 
fifths of a second. Maker : Petzold, Leipzig. 




Fig. 54. — Spbygmograpb. (Von Frey.) 
THE SPHYGMOMETER. 

The sphygmometer is employed to measure the amount of pressure necessary to 
arrest the radial pulse beats. 

In Verdin's instrument (fig. 55) the left thumb, B, of the operator rests upon the 
radial artery of the right hand of the subject. The instrument is held in the right 
hand of the operator, who presses it upon his thumb nail until no pulse can be felt. 
Then the amount of pressure is read from the scale S. The instrument consists of 




Fig. 55.— Sphygmometer. (Verdin.) 

a small cylinder of brass, C, contalniup^ a spring acting in connection with the 
rod D. A brass circular plate three-eighths of an inch in diameter is screwed on to 
the end of this rod. The instrument is five and a half inches in length. 

When the pulse is bounding, or has some intensity, its complete suppression may 
appear difllcult. There are recurrent beats that can give difficulty, but a little 
practice will overcome these causes of error. Maker and inventor : Verdin, Paris. 
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Fig. 56— Sphygmometer. (Hlocb.) 

The sphygmometer in fig. 56, designed by Bloch, is modified by Verdin. Two 
exterior springs are fixed behind the scale ; there are two pointers, one pushing the 
other. The latter remains at highest point of pressure^ indicating the amount. This 
instrument is used for demonstrations at a distance. Maker: Verdin, Paris. 

MOSSO'8 SPHYGMOMANOMETER. 

The sphygmomanometer of Mosso (fig. 57) enables one to record the pulsations of 
four fingers, which are pushed into rubber tubes E ¥j. The instrument is filled with 
water, and communicates with the cylinder A, the revolving piston of which regu- 




FiG. 57.— Spbygmomanompt^r. (Mosso.) 

lates the pressure of the water. The bottle B receives th<i water forced out when- 
the fingers are introduced into the tubes E Y,. A manometer, G, indicates the 
pressure, and the marker M records the pulse waves on the cylinder. 
38530—08 14 
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C is a faucet to let out the air. By means of the manometer G the sphygmograph 
will record the periodical changes of blood pressure or tension, and their correlation 
to mental conditions. The instrument can be used instead of the plethysmograph 
(fig. 18) for research in the circulation of the blood, for the study of the inerva- 
tions of the blood vessels, of the effects of medicaments on the circulation, and of 
pathological conditions. Maker : Yerdin, Paris. 




Fio. 58.— Sphygmomanometer. (Basch.) 
SPHYGMOMANOMETER. 

The sphygmomanometer (lig. 58) measures blood pressure in the arteries. Maker, 
Windier, Berlin. 

ACHKOMATOMETER OF BLOCir. 

This instrument^ (fig. 59) is designed to measure the blood pressure in the capil- 
laries. It consists of a rod with spring; at the end of the rod is an iron disk, ^ 



im ' Ji:/PJiP«"''g^M I '"»'WI'^''" i '' ' '' ***: 



Fig. 59.— Aclironiatometer. (Bloch.) 
One presses with this disk the part of the body to be explored, as the lobe of the 
ear, the finger nails, or skin of the hand, etc. The pressure drives the blood from 
the small vessels, the part pressed by the disk becomes pale, and one reads on the 
scale the amount of pressure in grams required. 




Fig. 60. 
Fig. 60 represents an instrument for recording pulsations of the vessels on a cir- 
cumscribed region of the skin. A disk, 1), rests upon the index finger; the disk is 



"^ L'lntermddiaire des Biologistes, 5 novembre 1897. 
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fastened to a small rod^ R; communicating with a lever, by means of which the pal- 
stttions of the small vessels are recorded by the pointer M. Maker, Verdin, Paris. 

Dr. Charon has prepared the following table, which transforms the results of the, 
sphygmometer into centimeters of mercury. 

Table 5. 



Grams. 


Centimetera 
of mercury. 


Grams. 


Centimeters 
of mercury. 


100 


3 


700 


15 


150 


4 


a750 


al6 


200 


5 


aSOO 


al7 


250 


6 


0850 


al8 


300 


7 


900 


19 


350 


' 8 


950 


20 


400 


9 


1,000 


21 


450 


10 


1,050 


22 


500 


11 


1,100 


23 


550 


12 


1,150 


24 


600 


13 


1,200 


25 


650 


14 


1,250 


26 



a Normal pressure. 



THE CARDIOGRAPH. 



The heart-beat or cardiac impulse is visible in the fifth left i^itercostal space, 
2 inches below the nipple and 1^ to 1 inch to its sternal side. The cardiograph 
measures the cardiac impulse. The cardiograph stethoscope (fig. 61), below, con- 
sists of a button, B, which by turning increases or decreases the pressure of the 
knob H, against the walls of the chest. F is a bell-shaped piece of wood forming 
the stethoscope. D is a ferrule of brass on which is fastened a rubber tube to be 
introduced into the ear for mono-auricular auscultation. An elastic chord, C E, 
placed around the body holds the apparatus against the chest. By fastening a rubber 
tube on A, the heart-beats can be transferred to a recording tambour. Maker, Ver- 
din, Paris. 




Fio. 61.— Cardiograph stethoscope. (Edgren.) 



THE PHONENDOSCOPK. 

The phonendoscope (fig. 62) serves to render perceptible all normal or abnormal 
sounds in the human body. The instrument below in the figure gives more inten- 
sity to the sounds than the ordinary stethoscope. It renders perceptible— 

1. The sounds of respiration, circulation, and of the digestive organs. 

2. The sounds of the muscles, articulations, and bones. 
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3. The Bonnds of the capillary circulation (dermatophony). 

4. The sounds produced by morbid states and those determining the size, position, 
or change of position of organs. 

5. The sounds of the eye and ear. 

6. ITie sounds of the uterine murmur and foDtal sounds. 

The phonendoscope is composed of two ebony disks, one, L, fastened directly to 
the body of the instrument, the other, 6, above, by means of rings. The body of 
the instrument B is made of copper (nickel-plated). The lower disk serves for aus- 
cultation; the upper disk G is thicker; at its center there is an ebony plate C, into 
which screws the rod A. This disk, by means of the rod A, is used for percussion. 
The lower disk L of the phonendoscope has two orifices to receive the auricular tubes, 
on the ends of which are ebony olive- form rings for the ears. 




Fig. 62.— Phonendoscope. (Bazzi and Bianchi.) 

There is a box for this apparatus; in the box is a compartment for two rods with 
knobs, one of ordinary length say 55 millimeters, the other 80 millimeters; also two 
pencils, one blue, the other red. Maker, Verdin, Paris. 

THE ERGOGRAPH. 

The ergograph (fig. 63) is an apparatus to measure the results of fatigue. The 
record is made by the marker A, which is attached to a little car B, which slides 
forward and backward on two parallel horizontal steel rods C. A string is fastened 
by a leather loop to the finger pulling the car B in one direction, and a weight W, 
which is attached to a cord fastened to the car, pulls it in the opposite direction. 
When the finger is bent, the car B is drawn toward the hand; and when the muscles 
of the finger relax, the weight causes the finger and the car to return to their 
original position. The marker A records the movements of the car upon a cylinder. 
The arm and band are held firm by a special rest, as indicated in the drawing. 

Lombard, in a number of experiments with the ergograph upon himself, found that 
if he voluntarily contracted a muscle frequently and each time raised a weight with 
his utmost force, the muscle weakened and after a time scarcely stirred the weight. 
But if now he continued to make this effort, regardless of the results, with all the 
power of his will, sooner or later the strength of the muscle began to return and to 
move the weight almost as much as before. Then the strength would gradnaliy 
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cease for a second time; thus an almost complete loss of power to voluntarily con- 
tract the muscles, alternated with periods of nearly complete recovery of the 
strength. This phenomenon, according to Lombard, was due to the results of 
fatigue, caused probably by changes in the central nervous system. The writer has 
made some experiments with the ergograph, and his results are similar to those of 
Lombard. 




Fig. 63. —The ergograph. (Mosso.) 



There are a number of phenomena in which fatigue causes a periodicity depending 
upon the central nervous system. This is probable in the "second wind" of the 
athlete. The intensity of after-images is due to i)eriodic variation. Maker, Verdin, 
Paris. 




"Fig. 64. — Spring ergograph. (Binet and Vaschide.) 
SPRING KRGOGRAPir. 

Professor Cattell has designed a new ergograph in which a spring dynamometer is 
substituted for the weight used by Mosso. It is claimed that this has many advan- 
tages over the lifted weight used by Mosso. Questions of the relation of muscnlat 
to mental fatigue are not only of theoretic interest, but have practical value in 
schools. 
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Binet and Vaschide have also made an ergograpb ' (fig. 64), which is a modifica- 
tion of Mosso's ergograph. It consists in the substitution of a spring, as illustrated 
in the figure, for the weight and in using the middle finger for the experiment. 

The lever permits one to increase or decrease at will the course of the finger in 
order to accomplish a certain work, while the force of resistance remains the same. 
It is possible to modify one single factor in work and the space gone over, and so 
to study points in the physiology of movement. 

THE KINE8IMETER. 

The kinesimetor is an instrument to measure the sense of movement upon the skin. 
The apparatus in fig. 65 was designed by Professors Scripture (Yale University) and 
Titchener (Cornell University ).2 

.-<4 




Fig. 65— Kinesimeter. (Scripture and Titchener.) 

The table is of brass casting, the top of which is perfectly smooth. One of the 
legs has an adjusting screw. The car A is made of brass, nickel-plated; it runs on 
four wheels, turned on a perfectly true arbor. The bearings are bushings of hardened 
tool-steel; the holes are ground and lapped, so as to give trueness in ranning. The 
wheels are easily taken off their bearings. The horizontal slide of the car, which 
holds the vertical rod, is easily adjusted. The vertical rod may carry rubber stimn- 
lus-poiut, tube, or whatever is preferred, and is held in position by a brass nut. The 
rotating power comprises three gears and three friction -rolls. The movement of the 
car is regulated by a lever. The pressure of the driving- rolls against the principal 
roll is maintained by two springs, and is adjusted by two nuts on end of a bar con- 
nected with the lever. An endless cord propels the car. The instrument is made at 
the Yale Laboratory, New Haven, Conn. 



' L. Interm^diaire des Biologistes, 5 May, 1898. 

2 American Journal of Psychology, Vol. YI, 1895, page 425. 
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TOUCH-WEIGHTS. 

Touch- weights for finding the threshold of contact with the skin (fig. 66) consist 
of little disks 3 millimeters in diameter suspended from a fine cocoon-fiber fastened 
to a wood handle. The handles are stuck into holes in a round block, A, fas- 
tened to a pillar and frame. We take out the lightest disk B and let it tonch 
ttie skin while the subject's eyes are closed; if nothing is felt, the next heavier disk 
is used, and so on until the least pressure of the disk is felt. The disks weigh from 




Fig. 66.— Touch-weights. (Scripture.) 

1 to 20 milligrams. Scripture finds the threshold of sensation for the sense of 
pressure in an average person to be 2 niilligvanis on the forehead, temple, and back 
of forearm; 5 milligrams for nose and chin, and 15 milligrams on inner surface of 
fingers. Maker: Willyoung, Philadelphia, Pa. 

HAIR-ESTHESIOMETER. 

In order to produce very slight pressure upon the skin, Professor Von Frey, of Leip- 
zig, has employed hairs of diff'erent size and thickness. The hair-esthesiometer (fig. 
67) enables one to produce various degrees of pressure with the same hair. The hair 




Open half of ^ivtrument: 



■m 
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Fig. 67.— Hair-esthesiometer. (Von Frey.) 

H is in a capillary tube, and a longer or shorter portion of the hair can be made to 
come out of the tube; a graduated scale shows the distance or the length the hair 
projects from the tube. The less the disti\uce the hair projects the greater the pres- 
sure exercised by the hair. The hair is pressed vertically a;::ainst the skin until it 
bends.' The maker of the instrument is Zimmerman, of Leipzig. 



' Details of the instrnment are given by Von Frey in Abhandlungen d. math, 
physch. Classe d. Konigl. Sitchs Gesellschf d. Wiss., 1866. 
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THE GALVANOMETER. 



The galvanometer measures the strength of an electric current. The instrument 
(fig. 68) is used for medico-electrical purposes. It is also employed in scientific 
investigations, and is then so constructed that the strength of the most delicate 
current can he measured. 




Fkj. 68.— a i)eriodic horizontal galvanometer. (Hirschmaan.) 

The instrument is represented one-third its real size. This is a direct-reading 
instrument, it being possible to measure a current to one one-hundredth of a milli- 
amp^re. In order to have a vertical reading, a mirror, B, is used. The lever S arrests 
the needle, which is brought to the zero point of the scale. The wires for conduct- 
ing the current are fastened in the clamps E E. Maker : Hirschmann, Berlin. 



Fig 




Weston's standard direct-reading mil-am-meter. 



Fig. 69 represents a convenient form of instrument for measuring delicate currents. 
It has a scale of double values with ratio of 50. Each division on upper scale values 
is 5 milliamperes; each division on the lower scale values is one-tenth milliamp^re, 
readable to one one-hundredth. A change from one scale to the other is made by 
changing the connection on the left of the instrument from one binding post to the 
other. Maker: Weston Electric Instrument Company, Newark, N. J, 
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THE FARADIMETER. 

The two instraments just mentioned measure the galvanic or direct current only. 
The instrument below (fig. 70) is a faradimeter and measures the faradic or indirect 
current. This form of the instrument is transportable. The case which covers it is 
12 centimeters wide, 20 centimeters long, and 29 centimeters high. When in use it 
is laid on the table, as shown in the drawing. The induction apparatus P S is 
placed at such a distance that the galvanometer G is not influenced by it. The 




Fig. 70.— The Faradimeter. (Edelmann.) 

induction coil P S, by means of wires a, is connected with the battery A for the pri- 
mary current. The faradimeter is gauged only for a certain intensity of the pri- 
mary current (O. 4 A) so that the galvanometer G is to measure the strength of this 
current. The intensity desired is obtained by first placing the galvanometer at zero 
and then sinking the zinc rod Z into the element A until the needle of the galva- 
nometer reaches the desired intensity on its scale, while the interrupting spring S is 
pressed tightly against the contact screw p with the finger. 

The battery A is filled with a solution of crystallized chromic acid, which consists 
of water up to about 3 centimeters from the top of A and of a half glassful (H) of 




Fig. 71.— iDdiiction coU. (Du Bois-Reymond.) 

the acid. When the battery is not in use the zinc rod Z is taken out, washed, and 
placed in a case at the side of the battery. The chromic acid solution can be left in 
the battery so long as it furnishes the desired strength of current. When the inter- 
rupting spring plays and the primary current is at its normal strength (which from 
time to time should be tested by pressing the spring against the contact screw p) 
the secondary induced or indirect current is developed, so that the maximum of any 
single opening of the induction stroke has the value indicated by the induction 
coil S by means of the pointer on the scale O. Maker, PMelmann, of Munich. 
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INDUCTION COIL. 

In iig. 71 is represented Du Bois-Reymond's pattern of an indnotion coil. The 
primary coil A is fixed at the end of a wooden base board and consists of a coil of 
thick copper wire wonud around a handle of soft iron wires. The secondary coil B 
is wound aronnd a wooden reel and slides in a groove in the base-board and can pass 
over the primary coil, its position being read from a scale, C, in millimeters fixed to 
the base. The secondary coil consists of about T^OOO convolutions of fine wire. The 
base is made long with a hinge in the middle, but is represented folded back in the 
engraving; which makes it more portable. The hammer for giving a series of 
induced currents is arranged so it can break the current absolutely in the primary 
coil or can shorten its circuit. Maker, Cambridge Scientific Company, Cambridge, 
England. 

THE RHKOCORD. 

The rheocord is an instrument for meaRuriug the resistance or for varying the 
strength of an electric current, in proportion to the greater or less length of it 




Fig. 72.— Du Bois^Reymond's rheocord. 

inserted into the circuit. Du Bois-Reymond's pattern (fig. 72) consists of two plati- 
num wires stretched by the side of a scale B 1 meter long attached to a board. The 
wires are electrically connected by an ebonite trough, C, containing mercury, whieh 
slides along the wires ; its position can be read on the scale. The terminals are con- 
nected to one end of each of the platinum wires by means of brass plates. 

In one of these plates there are five pegs, which can be removed like those of a 
resistance-box, and various resistances thrown into the circuit ; thus when the peg 
opposite No. 3 is removed, a resistance equal to three times the resistance obtained 
by sliding the trough to the far end of the scale is thrown into the circuit. In this 
way the resistance of the rheocord can be gradually increased from zero to a resistance 
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Fig. 73.— Erb's electrode. 



Maker, Cambridge Scientific Instrument 



equal to 42 meters of the platinum wire. 
Company, Cambridge, England. 

THE ELECTRODE. 

In investigation with the Faradic or induced current, one of the standard electrodes 
employed is that of Professor Erb, of Heidelberg. 

This electrode (fig. 73) consists of a bundle of more than 400 fine metallic wires,* 
which are inclosed in a hard rubber tube about 2 centimeters in diameter. By 
means of these 400 fine wires a uniform action upon the numerous nerve ends is 
obtained, and sources of error from sweat canals and hair follicles are avoided. 
When the first electrical sensation is felt, after the electrode is placed on the skin, 
the point on the scale is noted where the marker of the induction coil has reached; 
the coil is moved on still further until the first feeling of pain occurs, and the point 

* The maker of this electrode is Hirschmann, of Berlin. 
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on the scale is noted as being the measure of pain through the Faradic current. In 
this way Professor Erb has obtained the following table giving average figures for 
healthy men, and a basis for comparison in pathological conditions : 

Table 6. — Electrical aensihility. 



Place of applying electrode. 



Cheeks 

Neck 

Upper arm 

Forearm 

Palm of hand 

Finger ends 

Abdomen , 

Leg 

Upper part of foot 
Sole of foot 



First sensa- 
tion with an 
induction coil 
at a distance 
on the scale 
from — 



200-220 
180-200 
200 
190 
175 
125 
190 
170 
175 
110 



Feeling of 
pain with in- 
duction coil 
at a distance 
on the scale 
from — 



120 
120 
120 
115 
110 

90 
120 
110 
110 

80 



Deflections 

of the 
needle with 
8 cells and 
150 resist- 
ance. 



260 
22° 
21- 
180 
15° 

2o 
20° 
19° 
10° 

50 



DYNAMOMETER. 



The dynamometer (fig. 74) is to measure the strength of grasp. The instrument 
is squeezed in the hand while the arm is held out horizoutally from the side of the 




Fig. 74. — Dynamometer. (Collin.) 
body. The amount of pressure is read from the scale as indicated by the pointer. 
Maker, Collin, Paris. 

DYNAMOGRAPH. 

The instrument in the hand (fig. 75) is a dynamograph. It is used in the labora- 
tory of Salp^tri^re, at Paris, to record the diff'erent irapressious which certain hys- 




FlG. 75.— Dynamograph. (Duch6ne.) 

terical subjects experience at the view of a ray of light. It is in reality a dynamometer 
of Duchfene's, with a tambour, A, attached to it, so that the results may be recorded 
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on a cylinder, as indicated in the cut. The dynamograph is used also to show the 
effects of sound and color upon strength of grasp. In sound the pitch has effect 




Fio. 76.— Dynamometer. (Ulmann.) 
upon the greatest strength of grasp. Smell and taste have their effects upon the 
strength. Maker, Verdin, Paris. 

In fig. 76 is a form of dynamometer that avoids the unpleasant cutting feeling 
caused by the handles of the ordinary dynamometer. Maker, Windier, Berlin. 

DYNAMOMETER OF CHi-lRON AND VERDIN. 

One of the inconveniences of the ordinary dynamometers is the pain experienced 
when one tests his strength of grasp five or six times in succession, for the edges of 




Fig. 77.— Dynamometer of Ch6ron and Verdin. 
the handle produce a cut'^ing sensation, thus rendering the experiments of much less 
value for comparison. 
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The dynamometer of Charon and Verdin (see fig. 77) has been designed to eliminate 
the inconvenience above mentioned. The fingers are placed upon a handle rounded 
upon all sides; the palm of the hand rests nj>on a round oval p]ate A, serving as a 
handle, which is fastened to a piston and spring connected by a cogwheel and bar 
C, with the pointer upon the dial. This dynamometer can be changed to a dynamo- 
graph; as indicated in the figure, by the addition of a tambour D. The maker i& 
Verdin, of Paris. 

scripture's dynamometer. 

Dr. Scripture, of Yale University, has invented a new "dynamometer and the scale 
of eflfort.*' The thumb and index finger are pressed on small knobs borne by two 




Fig. 78.— Back, chest, and leg dyuamometer. (Pfarre.) 

steel rods; the amount of movement is small, while the scale can be made very accu- 
rate. To transform the psychophysical measurements into purely psychological 
ones, Scripture proposes to have the subject give his own scales of pressure in the 
relations of 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., and to reduce all readings to the scale. 



CHEST AXD BACK DYNAMOMETER. 



The dynamometer (fig. 78) may be used to measure the strength of arms and 
strength of lift. If the handle is unfastened at B and the hook at C from the instru- 
ment proper, and with the instrument thus disconnected the two handles A A are 
pressed against by the hands, the strength of arms and chest can be measured. 
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With one's elbows extended at the sides until the forearms are on the same hori- 
zontal plane, and holding the dynamometer so that the dial will face forward and 
the indicator point npward, one takes a full breath and pushes hard against the 
handles A A, allowing the hack of the instrument to press on the chest. In measuring 
the strength of lift the instrument can be attached to the floor, as represented in 
fig. 78, or to a board, specially designed, on which the subject stands when lifting, 
thus making the apparatus easily portable. The strength of lift can be taken both 
with and without bending the knees. In the former instance one stands on the foot 
rest, with head and body erect and chest thrown forward, bends the knees, sinking 
down until the handle grasped rests against the thighs, then takes a full breath, 
lifts hard, principally with the logs^ using the hands to hold the handle in place. 

In the second instance one does not bend the knees. The handle is grasped with 
both hands, the body being inclined forward at an angle of 60 degrees, a full breath 
is taken, and a hard lift is given, mostly with the back. Makers, Tiemann & Co., 
New York. 




FiQ. 79— Antliropometer. (Topinard.) 



THE ANTHROPOMKTER. 



The anthropometer (fig. 79) is for measuring the height and sitting height. It is 
divided into four pieces that screw one to the other, so that it can be taken apart and 
made conveniently portable. Maker, Collin, Paris. 



CEPHALOMETRIC SQUARE. 

The cephalometric square (fig. 80) is used to make detailed measureixAehts of the 
projections of the face. Instead of measuring from the ground surface on which 
the person stands, as in finding the height, the measurement is taken with a square 
B (fig. 80), on one arm of which is a scale in millimeters. The other arm of the 
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Bqnare is held over the vei-tex as horizontal as possible with the left hand, while 
with the right hand a three-cornered piece of wood is run up and down the scale, 
measuring the distance of the projections of the face from the horizontal plane of 
the vertex. This distance might be measured from the ground, but there is more 
liability to error, owing to the tense or loose position of the body in standing. 
Maker, Collin, Paris. 

CALIPERS. 

The calipers in fig. 81 are used to measure the bead, especially its length and 
width. The instrument represented consists of a scale A, in millimeters, fastened to 
one arm B, and sliding through the other arm. Maker, Collin, Paris. 




Fig. 80.— Cephalometric square. 

The calipers (called "glissi^re authropometrique " ) in fig. 82 are divided into two 
parts. There are two steel rods, one of which slides on the scale. This instrument 




Fig. 81.— Calipers. (Broca.) 

is used for direct measurements, as well as for measuring the projections or larger 
members of the body, such as leg, arm, shoulder, etc. Maker, Collin, Paris. 

In fig. 83 are represented small sliding calipers made of steel. Tboy measure very 
exactly distances between projections of the body and head* Maker, Collin, Paris. 



THE GONIOMETER. 



The goniometer ^ is an instrument for measuring angles, as of the face or cranium. 
The one in fig. 84 is the design of Topinard. Broca has also designed a similar 



' Bull. Soc. d* Anthropologic, 2 s6r., tome ix. 
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goniometer and also a goniometer for the ear; also a profile-klinometer. * Maker, 
Collin, Paris. 




Fig. 82.— Calipers. (Topinard.)« 

Height of Vailt or Palate. 
In 4,614 measurements Talbot finds the average height of the palate to be 0.58 of 
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Fig. 83.--Sliding calii>er8. (Topinard .) 

an inch. Fig. 85 illustrates his instrument. The measurement is made from the 
alveolar border, between the second bicuspid and the first permanent molary to the 




Fig. 84.— Goniometer. (Topinard.) 

height of tke arch. The cut (fig. 85) shows the position of the instrument whea 
the measurement is made : 

' Schmidt, Emile. Anthropologische Methoden, Leipzig, 1888. 
* Kevue d'Anthrop. 1885, 3 s^r. tome viii, page 407. 
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By turning the steel rod at its end, F, the scale, II (ia millimeters); is moved np 
until it touches the palate, when its height can he read on the scale. The high pal- 
ate is often found among feehlc-minded children. 

This instrument is specially made under the direction of the inventor, E. S. Tal- 
bot, M. D., D. D. S., Chica/jo, 111. 




Fio. 85.— Palatometcr. (Talbot.) 



Case of Anthroi^ologu^al Instruments for Tuavklers, Arranged by 

topinard. 

1. Sliding callipers (fig. 83). 

2. Anthropometer (fig. 79). 

3. Two special steel squares, used with anthropometer. 

38530—08 15 
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4. Cephalometric square (fig. 80) string with plumb. 

5. Small wood square. 

6. Small steel sliding callipers. 

7. Callipers. 

8. Tape measure. 

9. Pencil with two colors. 

10. Dynamometer for strength of hands (fig. 74). 

11. Box for carrying instruments. * 
Maker of case and instruments is Collin, of Paris. 

Instruments Used in thr Bertillon System of Identification. 

The Bertillon system' of measurements is primarily for practical purposes — that 
is, for the identification of criminals, hut some of the measurements are also of 
scientific value. 




Fig. 86.— Portable square. 

Fig. 86 represents a portable square with double projection, and is used in meas- 
uring the height and sitti ug height or trunk, as repreeented in fig. 87 by B, B. A 
rule half a meter louf jfor measuring the sitting height is designated by A. C is a 
stool used in measuring the trunk. D is a rule for measuring the height. 
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Fig. 87. 



In taking the height, the subject should have his back against the wall, his heels 
together, touching the wall, the knees stiff, the body erect. 
In finding the arm reach, the subject has his back to the wall, and extends his 



' For a detailed account of this system, see The Bertillon System of Identification, 
published in Chicago, 1896; also Chapter xxviii in Report of Commissioner of Edw* 
cation for 1895-96. 
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arms horizontally until the tip of his middle finger touches the projection, 
sents graduations on paper or oilcloth. 

We do not regard this measurement as of great value, because it depends too much 
upon the will power of the subject to stretch or not to stretch his arms, and there- 
fore may be quite inaccurate. Manouvrier, of the School of Anthropology, of Paris, 
considers this measurement of very little value. 

These calipers are heavier and the ends are more blunt than is the case with 
calipers in general. They are used for measuring the length and width of head, as 




Fig. 88.— Calipere. 

represented in fig. 89. The left end of the calipers (fig. 89) is held at the root of the 
nose ; the one measuring watches the scale while he brings the right point of the 
calipers over the back and middle of the head, thus finding the maximum length of 
head. The operator removes the calipers from the head of the subject, and by means 
of a thumbscrew, A (fig. 88), fixes the calipers at the length measured on the scale; 
then he replaces the calipers upon the head, and tests the accuracy of his measure- 
ment by the friction of the right end of the calipers against the back of the head. 



L £m W OF HEAD. WiDTH OF HEAO. 




Fig. 89. 

The width of the head is measured and verified in a similar way to that of the 
length. In these measurements a mistake of a millimeter is allowed. In scientific 
measurements only a half millimeter is allowed. 

In measuring the distance between the zygomatic arches (bizygomatic diameter) 
the same calipers are employed and a similar method as in finding the length and 
width of head. 

In fig. 90 is represented a small caliper rule for measuring the length of the ear. 
The fiat and stationary end A of the instrument is placed so as to just touch the 
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superior border of the ear, and is held still by pressing the left thumb on the end of 
the stem, resting the other fingers upon the top of the head. The stem of the calipers 
is held parallel with the axis of the ear, the mova])le branch is pushed up till it just 




Fi(4. 90.— Small caliper rule. 

touches the inferior extremity of the lobe, when the figure indicated upon the scale 
is read. Care should be taken that the pavilion of the ear is not depressed by either 
branch of the calipers. 

The large caliper rule (fig. 91) is used in measuring the foot, middle and little 
fingers and the forearm. 

For meaHuring the foot (fig. 91) the operator, with his subject in the position 
represented in fig. 92a, presses the fixed end of the caliper against the back of the 
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Fkj. 91.— Large caliper rule. 

heel, then he pushes down the movable end of the caliper until it touches the great 
toe, reading the distance indicated on the scale. 

In measuring the middle finger (fig. 92b) the operator places it on the back of the 
rule, turning the finger to he measured into a position at right angles to the back of 
the hand. 

To measure the fot-earm (fig. 92c) the shoulder of the subject should form an acute 
angle with it. 




Fio. 92. 



It is a common saying that two carpenters never measure a plank exactly the 
same. If one individual were measured seven times, there would probably be seven 
eignalmenta, differing by very small quantities. These differenoeB can be ignored 
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nntil they reach a certain point, after which they destroy the value of the measure- 
ment. The following table gives the limits of necessary approximation according to 
Bertillon: 

Table 7.* 

[In millimeters.] 



Height 

A rm reach 

Trunk 

Leneth of head 

Width of head 

Leu&:th of right ear 

Width of ri^t ear 

Length of left foot 

Length of left middle finger 
Length of left little finger. . 
Length of left forearm 



Approxima- 
tion theoreti- 
cally requi- 
site (in -f or 
in-). 



Discrepancy 

heyond which 

grave error 

hegins. 



7 

•10 

7 

0.6 
0.5 
1 

1.6 
1.5 
0.6 
0.75 
1.5 



Mistakes of 
serious char- 
acter beyond 
which non- 
identity can 
be declared. 



40 
30 
2 
2 
4 
6 
6 
2 



*The Bertillon system of identification, p. 24. 



PORTABLE CASE CONTAINING INSTRUMENTS FOR BERTILLON'S SY8TF\1 OF 
IDENTIFICATION. 

1. Two-meter measure (in three sections'). 

2. One-meter rule. 

3. One-half meter rule 

4. Double decimeter. 

5. Calipers for the head (fig. 88). 

6. Sliding calipers for the ear (fig. 90). 

7. Sliding calipers for the elbow (fig. 92 c). 

8. Directing rod for the ear. 

9. Scissors to cut finger nails. 

10. Instrument to verify calipers. 

11. Roller, tahlet, and ink to take finger prints. 

12. Signaletic instructions hy A. Bertillon, 2 volumes. 

13. Box to carry the instruments. 
Maker of instruments, Collin, Paris. 
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XVni.— A STUDY OP EMILE ZOLA AS ILLTTSTRATING METHOD. 

In order to illustrate a method of studying any individual, whether 
genius, criminal, or insane, normal or abnormal, we give an investiga- 
tion of Emile Zola. 

The study of any human being with the means at present in the 
hands of science would make a volume. Such an investigation of 
modern civilized man is one of the most recent methods of scientific 
and sociologic inquiry. It is paradoxical that man is the last object 
to be thoroughly studied by man. There is less definite knowledge 
of modern man than of uncivilized man ; there is more definite knowl- 
edge about rocks and plants than about man, and though we have 
made sciences of the former, a science of human beings hardly exists. 

The term ''science" has been applied to sociology, criminology, 
and like studies, but they are only sciences by courtesy, and not m 
the rigid sense of the word; for until there has been a systematic 
study of large numbers of individual persons, it is difficult to see how 
sufficient knowledge can be established to constitute sociology a 
science. The instrumental investigation of man, as carried on at 
present, is simply a more precise method of procedure, presenting 
the effects of mental, moral, and physical forces upon the body, of 
many of which we are unconscious. Empirical methods of studying 
modern man are beincr undertaken in many countries, and thus we 
may come to have in the future an anthropology of the living as well 
as of the dead. 

The most recent study, and perhaps the most thorough one ever 
made of an individual in society (a number have been made on crim- 
inals in prison"), is an investigation of Zola, conducted by a number 
of Frencn specialists.^ 

A sociological study, if it is to be rigid, must be based primarily 
upon the investigation of the individual, who is the unit in society. 
It w^ould seem therefore that there can be no scientific sociology 
without data gathered from investigations of large numbers of indi- 
viduals in the social organism. Such a sociology does not exist, but 
many recent investigations show a tendency in this direction. It is a 
long and tedious road, for it means a patient study of the individual 
units, to find out what is common to most of them in their mental, 
moral, and physical develoi^ment. 

What, then, may be regarded important in the study of an indi- 
vidual? The answer to this question would go beyond the limits 
of this work; but the writer has endeavored in another work to 
give a practical answer so far as children are concerned.*^ As an 
illustration of the investigation of man, it may be of interest to take 
up the study of some modern man who has become prominent in the 
eyes of the world. Perhaps no more striking personality could be 
chosen than that of Zola. 

Whatever may be said as to the ethical side of Zola's works, it 
is not the purpose of this inquiry to consider that question. It is 
simply with the man, his personality and work, that we are con- 

o See Ullomme Criminel, by Lombroso, and Lc Criminel-Type^ by the writer. 

b Toulouse, Manouvrier, Bertillon, Bloch, Huchard, Joffry, Robin, Mofet, Serveaux. 
Bonnier, Henry, Philippe, Crepieux-Jamin, Passy, Galippe, and others. 

^ " Man and abnormal man," Senate Document No. 187, FiftynBighth Congress, 
third session. 
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cerned. It may, however, be remarked incidentally that to judge 
of Zola's private life from his writings would be misleading, as is 
so often the case of those who take up subjects of a delicate or brutal 
nature. Many no doubt may have thought Zola, to be a sensuous man, 
but a study of him will reveal quite an opposite character. 

It seems natural to the public mind to attribute to a man the 
characteristics of his work. The surgeon, for instance, is called cruel, 
but there is perhaps no class of men who do more humane work. It 
has gone so far that, so to speak, if one studies an apple, he eventually 
may be called an apple. 

In the study of the abnormalities and weaknesses of human nature, 
one may appear as not disapproving of them, because he simply 
describes the facts without referring to their ethical portent, but the 
main purpose of scientific method, so far as it can be applied to 
sociology, is to search out all the facts and present them just as they 
are. To discuss their value or to determine their detriment to society, 
is perhaps at present more in the province of ethics than of science. 

zola's character. 

Eibot says that a true character is reducible to one mark, to one 
dominant tendency, which gives to it unity and stability. This idea 
of a genuine character applies to Zola, who has manifested all his 
life one predominant tendency : that is, he is an ambitious man con- 
scious of his value, and endowed with an extraordinary tenacity. 
As he has always been, so he is still. 

He has been accused of instability, because lately he appears to 
have changed his opinion of the social distinctions of the French 
Academy. But this is simply a change of method. His purpose 
has always been the same — that is, to occupy the first place. At the 
age of 40 he tried to make his ideas triumph, and it seemed to him 
good tactics to disdain the academy. 

Later, his ideas were brought before the literary world, and then 
he wished to give them an official sanction. Zola also is a man who 
likes combat; it is his second nature. He was obliged, until his 
maturity, to struggle with the public for his literary ideas. Now 
he turns aside when one desires to talk about him. Toulouse says 
that if he should enter the academy he would probably regret it, 
in that he would not have this struggle to continue. 

Zola is sensitive on account of his nervous impressionability, and 
active because of his strong physical constitution. He believes in 
work and is conscientious about the littlest things. He does not pose. 
He is not pessimistic. He believes in the virtue of work. He is 
opposed to all dilettanteism. Although^ hesitant, he is not skeptical. 
He always feels confident of the final ^result of his efforts, long in 
advance, but he is full of apprehension at the moment of action. He 
has strong convictions, but he hesitates as to particular methods. 
Though naturally optimistic, he believes life is a failure; but his 
controlling impulse is to work and struggle with no other conscious 
purpose than action itself. Thus in true character there are seem- 
ing contradictions. He decides according to his needs in order to 
be tranquil; indecision is very painful to him. He is more timid 
than is generally supposed, and this is one reason for his living in 
retirement. 
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He is master of himself and diplomatic in spite of his nervousness, 
which sometimes overcomes him, but rarely makes him angry or 
violent. These characteristics, like all his passions, are employed 
toward a useful end. Zola considers it a great thing to succeed in 
life. 

Ills WORK. 

It may be worth while to mention some of the conditions that have 
influenced his aesthetic concej^tions. 

In college he instinctively turned toward the sciences, for he 
had a positive spirit, endowed with acute sensibilities. It was his 
faculty of observation and i)ower of retaining a large number of 
details which inclined him toward empirical studies. His power 
of condensation was such that it was necessary for him to unite facts 
bv bonds, true or false, in order to enable the reader to assimilate 
tne facts. It is his instinct for order everywhere, even where there 
is none. This tendency in connection with his indomitable will 
caused him to produce a number of works, a sort of series constituting 
a whole. Thus at the commencement of his literary life he composed 
three poems — '^ Kodolpho," the infernal regions of love; " I'Aeri- 
ienne, purgatory; and "* Paolo,'' heaven. He entitled these three 
" The Amorous Comedy.'' The external influences, as shown in his 
literary education, wer6 tlie occasion of his taking up romance. He 
had a powerful vision and a facility in rythmic phraseology; but, 
loving the observation of nature and the collecting of facts in natural 
science, he introduced these facts and scientific hypotheses into his 
writings. In his '' Birth of Venus " he conforms to the recent facts 
of modern scientific medicine. This has been the tendency in his 
later works, such as ''I'Histoire des Rougon-Macquart," which con- 
tains medical doctrines on heredity. In his recent work, " Fecondite," 
he is very plain spoken against the idea of small families, and how- 
ever brutal his fraukness, liis intense earnestness can not be <loubted. 

Zola, after reading the results of these studies which he had per- 
mitted the scientists to make on him, says in brief: 

I Lave read these pages, tbey have hiterested me much, and I willingly grant 
authority to publish them as authentic and true; for I have one deslre'in life, 
the truth, and one purpose, to malve the most of truth. That which tends to 
truth can ndt but be excellent. I jjive this authority because I have never hid- 
den anything; I have lived openly, spoken freely and without fear that which 
I believed to be good and useful. In the thousands of pages I have written, I 
have nothing to withdraw. If my works have certain vices, they may be good 
for something in serving as a lesson. This study of me is about one who has 
given his life to work and dedicated to this work all his physical, mental, and 
moral forces. 



A^'TE^EDENTS. 



It seems probable that Zola inherited from his parents and grand- 
parents a vigorous physique, and from his mother a nervous gout or 
neuro-arthritic condition. 

Zola was born at Paris on April 2, 1840. He was not nursed by 
his mother. He was weaned at the normal time. He did not have 
convulsions, though in his early infancy he was puny and easily 
alarmed. He began to walk at the usual age. He was backward in 
learning to talk ; the letter " s '' was pronounced like " t," and at pres- 
ent there is a trace of this defect. At the age of 2, Zola was at- 
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tacked with a violent fever, probably cerebral ; for some hours he was 
thought to be dead. Between the ages of 6 and 7 he was affected 
with other troubles, about which little is known; they necessitated 
numerous blisters applied to both arms. After recovery he remained 
pale and delicate, but later he became strong, with a tendency to cor- 
pulency which has increased with age. The picture reproduced here 
is one taken of Zola when 6 years of age. 

It shows him as a strong child, with a somewhat lymphatic look. 
The left eye is less open than the right, on account of an orbicular 
contraction which is still persistent. 

The signs of puberty were manifested between 13 and 14, and his 
sexual instinct was always characterized by a certain timidity, as is 
often the case with neuropathic persons on account of inhibitory 
ideas. 




Zola at 6 years. 

Zola finished his studies at Paris at 18. At this time he had a 
severe attack of typhoid fever. The disease lasted six weeks ; he was 
delirious in its acute stages. He remembers the intense heat in his 
feet and nausea and nightmare with sensations of balancing in space. 

After he had abandoned his studies at the Lycee « in Paris, he had 
a life of material privations, so much so at times that he remained in 
bed in order to keep warm. This in connection with his intense in- 
tellectual activity afforded sufficient cause to give form to his con- 
genital neurotic condition. His nervous troubles increased more and 
more ; from the age of 20 to 40, there were intestinal pains ; from 45 
to 50 they took the form of cystitis and angina pectoris, with pains in 
the left arm. At 35 he ceased to smoke on account of his cardiac 
troubles. About this time morbid ideas made their appearance, but 
such ideas do not seem to have had any antecedents in his youth. 

o Our grammar and high school, combined with our college, would correspond 
to the Lyc6e. 
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When Zola began to be successful, he was more at ease, his health 
was better; he increased in size and weight, so much so that the 
least exertion put him out of breath. He had symptoms of gas- 
tric dilatation, pyrosis, stomachal pains, and drowsiness after eatmg. 
He resolved on a dietetical regimen, w^hich he continues in part to- 
day ; never drinking anything during a meal, and never w^ine ; during 
the day he takes a liter of tea. In eighteen months he lost 40 pounds. 
Since infancy, and especially since his attack of typhoid fever, his 
teeth have been bad ; their condition was attributed to a general fee- 
bleness following upon his loss of flesh. 

MENTAL EVOLUTION. 

Zola was not a precocious child ; he did not know how to read at 
7. At this time his father and mother went to Aix. He remained 
there Ave years, from 7 to 12 ; during this time he did not learn very 
much, but enjoyed much freedom in outdoor recreation. As early 
as 10 he had his little love affairs; at 12 they became less superficial 
and more complicated, although purely mental. Notwithstanding 
this seeming precocity, women did not play a great rqje in his life as 
a young man. With his comrades he was reserved, not making ac- 
quaintances easily, but affectionate toward those who were his friends. 
This reserve was probably increased by his timidity; it is a perma- 
nent trait in his character. 

At 12 he entered the eighth class at the Lycee in Aix; he was much 
behind in his studies, being at the foot of his class. But he went ta 
work seriously and gained several prizes at the end of the year, and 
continued doing well in the subsequent years. He chose the scientific 
course as nuich on account of his repugnance to the dead languages, 
especially Greek, as by his attraction for natural science. He was a 
methodical and practical student, not lazy, not overenthusiastic. 
Zola was versed in what may be called the new art of the future, the 
art of knowing what to omit, to do only the indispensable ; this was 
fundamental in his character. 

When 18 he left Aix with his parents to return to Paris, where he 
entered the Lycee to continue his studies. But he felt somewhat be- 
hind his comrades; they also made sport of him on account of his 
provincial accent. He did not go with any of the students. Becom- 
ing discouraged and disgusted with classical training, he did not fol- 
low the course and did not do well in his other studies. After finish- 
ing philosophy he presented himself for the baccalaureate in science, 
but did not pass in Oerman history and even failed in literature. 

Now thrown upon the world with his mother, who had lost little 
by little all her resources, his natural disposition caused him to util- 
ize the conditions of poverty, which in the lives of most men seem to 
be necessary to develop personality to its utmost possibility. He was 
forced to start out independently, with neither father nor brother 
with ^'hom he coukl discuss his opinions; he was free to choose his 
own path; to this Zola attributes his pursuit of independent litera- 
ture. 

He assisted his mother in housekeeping, kept strict accojunt of all 
the details and finances. He was obliged to live among the poor of 
Paris. It is interesting to note how he utilized those experiences in 
his writings. 
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Zola did not plan at first to live by his pen, for he was not con- 
scious of his great literary talent. At 15 he felt a taste for literature 
and read with two friends a little of everything. The three enjoyed 
Hugo and Musset the most. They preferred long walks into the coun- 
try rather than the pleasures, of the theater or games. Zola could not 
choose any of the liberal professions because he was not a bachelor 
of arts; so, as he himself says, he was forced to take to literature, be- 
cause there was nothing else to do. But literature pleased him and 
gradually he found that he could earn enough to live by his writings. 

METHOD OF WORK. 

His plan of work has remained somewhat the same. In his novels 
he starts out from a general idea. He proposes, for instance, to study 
a social movement. He first obtains documents of information, takes 
notes himself, as he never employs a secretary. He generally 
studies the scene of action himself, and, on returning to, his room, 
makes notes of what he has observed. Descriptions and physiogno- 
mies are hastily noted down, to serve later as reminders of the sur- 
roundings. Now he commences his novel. Up to this time he has 
been conscientious with the facts; now it is necessary to bring forth 
the ideas with his pen. He sits at his desk every morning and makes 
a rough sketch, which consists of a soliloquy which he carries on with 
himself. He considers the general idea which dominates; then by 
deduction he delineates his characters. He writes to think as others 
speak. Outside of his regular hours given to work he seeks nothing; 
no important idea comes to him. He is not like other writers, who 
work at any time. It is this intellectual economy that enables him 
not to think or trouble about his writings outside of his regular work- 
ing hours. He seldom dreams about his work at night. 

The moral of his novels is developed gradually. As he writes he 
enlarges little by little. He does not return or make corrections. 
His rough sketches are models. Usually his personages are delin- 
eated and deduced from general ideas, but some, however, are formed 
by induction. His memory furnishes him true types, or elements of 
imaginary ones. The result is his characters have a general rather 
than an individual nature. 

After he has worked on his romance sufficiently to conclude his 
sketch, he describes the life of his characters. The type is pictured 
physically and morally. At last the conduct of each character is 
completed. Now Zola takes a directory and finds those names for 
his characters which conform best to their nature. It happens some- 
times that his personages are like in name and profession to living 
personages. This has caused him trouble at times. 

Zola forms the plan of his work by chapters, making a detailed 
summary of the course of action. As he writes, the ideas come and 
are recorded immediately. At the end of each chapter are notes on 
what inquiries to make or works to consult. 

After this first plan is completed Zola begins to write his book; 
each chapter is arranged according to an artificial plan similar to 
the first; each part is thus prepared in advance, and its execution, 
with few changes, follows the original plan. Zola does not hurry 
in his work. He never writes till the sentence is complete in his 
mind; he does not change what he has written. His work could be 
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printed or translated as he writes it, showing his great facility in 
composition. While he prizes words and fineness of composition, he 
will nevertheless sacrifice all for clearness. He does not reread his 
manuscript, but sends it direct to the printer. He makes no cor- 
rections except in proof sheets. 

For Zola there is no law of inspiration. He has written finely 
when very nnich fatigued. At other times, even after a refreshing 
sleep he has had no aptitude to write. He says the best time to 
write is when the brain appears empty, for the ideas come in less 
numbers, slowly and in order. While his best ideas often home easily, 
they are not in disorder and tumuU. like to the inspiration in mania. 

Delay and interruption hinder him much in his work. The more 
he advances, the more at ease he is. The weather does not affect him 
much, except that heat oppresses him. He always sits when he writes. 
He can not read while lying down, on account of cramps. He uses 
a heavy ivory penholder. He composes with ease the first hour ; then 
his mind is not so clear, then his w^ords may gradually become pain- 
ful, and after three hours he is incapable of continuing. When he 
works with intensity he is very so(m fatigued. 

While Zola is at work there is little variation in his physical con- 
dition at the commencement ; but when he l)egins to feel fatigued the 
respiration, and especially the pulse, are lessened. The amplitude of 
the capillary pulse and the arterial tension are diminished. The 
power of grasp, as measured by the dynamometer, is also less. These 
results are given in the table which follows. Six observations were 
made at prolonged intervals: 





1 

; Pulse. 


Capillary 
pulse. 


Arterial 
tension. 


Respira- 
tion. 


Strength of 
grasp. 




Right 
hand. 


Left 
hand. 


Before work 


' m 


2/3m/ni 
/3m/m 


1,000 
9oO 


20 
18 


KUo8. 
43 
41 


KUos. 
37 


After work 


1 r.3 


35 







EXAMINATION OF THE EYES. 

Zola was nearsighted at 10. In repose, when he looks away, the 
right eyebrow is lowered and the palpebral fissure ** is narrower. 
One might think it to be due to ptosis,'' but it is an orbicular con- 
traction of long standing, closely related to myopia. It is a sort of 
permanent convulsive motion, and may be considered a neurophatic 
stigma. 

The eyebrows are heavy, long, and of a dark chestnut color. The 
eyelashes are well arranged and sufficient in number for the upper 
eyelids, but less numerous on the lower lids. The eyelashes are rela- 
tively short when compared with the eyebrows. The palpebral fis- 
sure is almost horizontal. The white of the eye is slightly inflamed 
in the lower cul-de-sac. The iris is brown, with a slightly green-blue 
border. There is a slight degree of astigmatism. 



" The slit botweon the eyelids. 

* Drooi)lnj]: of the \ippor eyelid, due to paralysis or to thickening of the lid. 
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In the evening, in the dark, Zola has luminous sensations, but they 
occur only in places familiar to him. Whatever may be the cause 
of these phosphorescences, they are an abnormal sensorial excitation. 
To a certain extent they are under the control of his will. He can 
reproduce them, especially when lying on his bed in the evening. 

The graphic studjr of Zola's hand with the dynamometer is repre- 
sented in the following diagram : 




Time, in seconds. 

The figures at the bottom of the diagram give the number of sec- 
onds the hand grasp endures. Thus at the end of the first second 
Zola had reached his maximum strength of grasp, as shown, by the 
curve A, The characteristics of this curve are a brisk movement 
upward, a constant but very short effort, and then a rapid decrease. 
Curve B represents the average for men of Zola's age. 

MOVEMENTS OF THE FINGERS. 

The movements of the fingers in a lateral direction, when the elbow 
is held firm, can be measured through the angles formed by trying to 
separate the fingers as much as possible. 

The results of this experiment (expressed in degrees) with Zola are 
given in the table which follows: 



I Right 
I hand. 



I 

Angle between thumb and first finger 95 

Angle between first finger and middle finger ! 54 

Angle between middle finger and ring finger 1 42 

Angle between ring finger and little finger ' 60 

I 



Left 
hand. 



114 
45 
45 
62 



These figures are larger than the average. Especially is this true 
of the angle between the thumb and first finger, which generally 
does not exceed 90°. The movements of the thumb toward the other 
fingers, separately or together, are very easily executed. 
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VISUAL PERCEPTIONS. 

Visual perception in Zola is weak on account of his myopia and 
astigmatism. But this does not necessarily affect the fineness of 
perception, as the following experiments show : 

Test of length, — {a) He was asked to look at two lines of unequal 
length and tell the relation between the two lengths. One line was 
9 centimeters long, the other 1 centimeter. His answer was as 1 
to 10, being nearly correct. 

{h) He was to divide a line by the eye into seven equal parts. 
The line was 10 centimeters in length; so each part was about 14 
millimeters in length. The results of his divisions of the line were : 
First division, 12 millimeters; second division, 15 millimeters; third 
division, 13 millimeters. The error for each division was very small. 

{c) Another experiment was to determine by the eye one-fourth 
and one-thirteenth of a given circumference. He took one-twelfth 
for one-fourth of the circumference, and one-eleventh for one-thir- 
teenth. 

PERCEPTIONS OF COLOR. 

In the experiment for color, Zola -looked for fifteen seconds at a 
cross drawn with blue pencil. Then he closed his eyes for six or 
eight seconds and saw black upon a gray background ; that is, he saw 
the image of a color which is not usual for him to see. If, instead 
of closing his eyes, he gazed at a white paper, he saw the comple- 
mentary color, which was orange. 

The Same experiment with a red cross produced a gray image on a 
black background with the eyes closed. When gazing on a white sur- 
face he saw the complementary color, light blue. 

HEARING. 

Certain peculiarities were found in his ears. The right ear has a 
slight sclerosis «, affecting the retraction of the drum. This retraction 
is due to obstruction of the Eustachian tube. The left ear is normal. 
There is, however, at times slight buzzing in both ears, but more pro- 
nounced in the right ear. The hearing of the right ear is one-third 
below the normal. Auscultation ^ of the right ear and other experi- 
ments show that the internal part of the ear does not compensate for 
the errors due to the tension of the labyrinth. Over-exertion and con- 
gestion give rise to frequent vertigo. It would seem that some of the 
senses of Zola are in an abnormal state, somewhat near to that which 
IS recognized in hallucinations. 

Zola has a very poor ear for music. He learned to play the clarinet 
and piano a little in his youth, but soon gave them up. Lately he 
has become interested in music. Although he does not have the 
'appreciation of musical intervals or harmony, he nevertheless has 
a very acute sense of rhythm, which is illustrated in the melody of 
his phrases. He has no colored hearing or analogous psychical 
trouble. 



«A liardeniiij? of tissues by formation of connective tissue. 

•^A method of distinguishing diseases by observing the sounds oi an organ. 
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SMELL. 

Odors play a conspicuous role in the life and writings of Zola. 
His sense of smell is very developed qualitatively, but not quantita- 
tively. 

To test his sense of smell, weak solutions of camphor, citron, and 
ionone (like violet) were prepared; then the solutions were gradually 
increased in strength until Zola distinguished the odor. He detected 
camphor in a solution of 12 parts camphor to 100,000 of alcohol; 
citron in a solution of 1 to 100,000. The results from ionone were 
uncertain. 

The normal or average sensibility for camphor is 4 parts to 
100,000 ; for citron 1 part to 200,000. Zola is therefore below the nor- 
mal in quantitative sensibility to smell. It is rather by the memory 
of odors and their psychical use that he excels other persons. Cer- 
tain odors remind him of objects with which they are connected. 

TEST FOR FINENESS OF SMELL. 

The qualitative test for smell was to arrange in order, according 
to increasing intensity of odor, 8 bottles. Each bottle contained a 
solution of camphor; each solution was ten times stronger than the 
one in the preceding bottle. Zola, after smelling the bottlos, arranged 
them in the following order : 1, 2, 5, 4, 3, 6, 7, 8. With the exception 
of getting 5 and 3 wrong, he would have made a perfect test. 

It did not require more than two minutes for Zola to complete 
this test. 

TACTILE SENSIBILITIES. 

Experiments were made upon Zola as follows: 

Surface, — In order to test the perception of the surface of any- 
thing, the eyes were closed, and from two square cards of unlike 
surfaces Zola was to choose the larger one, without placing one upon 
the other. One card was 48 millimenters square, the other 5 centi- 
meters square. He decided correctly. 

Form and thickness.— Zola ^ with eyes closed, was ordered to touch 
two 10-centime pieces of money and to designate the piece which 
had been used most and the piece that was thickest. He chose the 
right pieces. 

SENSIBILITY TO PRESSURE. 

The sensibility to pressure on the skin was determined by an in- 
strument consisting of a little rod, at the end of which was fastened 
a wild boar's bristle ; at the end of this bristle was fastened a piece 
of paper 3 millimeters square. There were three such instruments. 
The bristle of one began to bend when pressed against the skin to 
the amount ranging from one-third to 1 milligram. This was pressed 
against the lower portion of the nose until the bristle bent, and was 
felt by Zola. It was not felt on any part of the external ear, cheek 
near the nose, temple, nor lower lip. The bristle of the second instru- 
ment bent at a pressure varying from 1 to 4 milligrams. This was 
felt on the eyelids, but not, for instance, upon the lower or upper side 
of the forearm. The third bristle would bend with a pressure from 
10 to 50 milligrams. This was felt on the palm of the hand. 

The sensibility to pressure seems to be more acute in Zola than in 
men in general. 
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SENSIBILITY TO PAIN. 

The sensil)ility to pain was measured by Cheron's algometer. The 
circiihir scale .1 measures in tenths of a millimeter how much the 
point B must be pressed into the skin until it is felt painful. The 
table below gives results of experiments on Zola : 

Scnsihility to pain measured hy depth of penetration of a point into the skin. 

Tenths of a 
millimeter. 

Palmar surface of third finfjor, ri^lit liand 12 

Palmar surface of socoud tinjrcr, rijrlit liand__l 18 

Dorsal surface of tliird tinker, ri^lit baud 13 

Eml of nose ir> 

Right cliooli 17 

Lowor part of forehead 19 

Xeclv, under the chin 25 

Sensibility to pain is extremely developed in Zola. Thus the 
touch of a little stick of hard wood can produce in him a painful 
oppression in the chest. He can not wear anything that is tight ; he 
can not even be tucked into bed. 




iSiiiiSiiSliS 




PERCEmTON OF TIME. 

These simple experiments were made to tefet his perception of 
time : 

To say when forty seconds had expired. — ^Zola said they had passed 
after waiting twenty-five seconds. In a second experiment, in which 
he was allowed to count, he came within two seconds of being right, 
thinking the forty had expired after thirty-eight seconds. 

D If ration of diffei^ent sensations, — Zola looked at three objects pre- 
sented one after the other, each for an unknown length of time. 
The objects were a black inkstand (visual sensation), a red ribbon 
(color sensation), and a penholder at the end of which was fastened 
a revolving ball of paper (sensation of movement). 

After submitting to this test, Zola said correctly that there was not 
a great difference in the duration of these three sensations. He was 
asked to name the objects in the order of decreasing duration. He 
answered : " Color, form, and movement." 

This sensation of color seems to have been more intense and so 
appeared longer. His instinct in colors is shown in descriptions in 
his writings. 
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ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS. 

For making experiments in the association of ideas, a variety of 
words was chosen. The concrete words embraced names of things 
and living beings as minerals, vegetables, animals, natural phe- 
nomena, etc. Among the abstract words were names for general 
ideas, metaphysical conceptions, sentiments, etc. 

The words were so arranged that no associations might be sug- 
gested between them which might be due to the arrangement itself. 
The words were written on a separate piece of paper and were read 
to Zola. 

As illustrations, we give some of the words in the list below. 
Those in italics were given to Zola to read; those in roman letters 
were read to him orally. The images or ideas suggested are placed 
opposite the words. When the response was not immediate, dotted 
lines were used to indicate it. The following are the abbreviations 
given after the responses: Id., idea; V. iin., visual image; Im. a., 
auditive image; Im. op., olfactory image; M. simply, a word. 

In conducting these experiments, Zola was told on reading or hear- 
ing a word to immediately give the first idea that came to his mind. 

There were 155 words in all, a number of which are given here: 

Words and images or ideas suggested. 



Water, canals (Id.). 

I^af, tree (Id.). 

Thunder, painful emotion.'* 

Paris, his rooms (v. Im.). 

Ked, wild i>oi)i)y (v. Im.). 

1^0 und, piano (v. Id.). 

Silk, a skoin of colored silk (v. Im.)'. 

Sour, vinegar (M.). 

July, beat (disaj^reeable idea). 

Heart, heart disease (Id.). 

France, the reception of the Tzar (Id.). 

Literature (M.). 

Heat, (disagreeable sensation). 



P'riday, superstition (Id.). 

L'ear, thunder (Id.). 

Five. 

Alcohol, alcoholism (Id.). 

Patriotism, Tzar (Id.). 

Women, adoration (Id.). 

(ilod, infinite (Id.), 

Hunting horn, distant sound (Id. a.). 

Infinite, painful emotion, fear. 

Home, Madame Zola, who was there. 

Struggle, his life of struggle (Id.). 

I*olemics, his life of struggle (Id.). 



RESULTS OF EXPEKIMENTS. 

Of the words seen, 57 per cent gave images, and 25 per cent ideas. 
Of the words heard, 48 per cent suggested images and 33 per 
cent ideas. That is, the written words, as seen, gave rise to more 
vivid memories or images than the words read and heard ; these last 
gave less images and more ideas. 

In all, there were 91 images, 43 ideas, 15 words, 5 emotions, and 1 
without any result. The visual images predominated. The ideas 
or images that were agreeable or disagreeable were classed under 
emotions, as " thunder " (fear), " heat " (disagreeable sensation), and 
'^infinite" (painful emotion, fear). 

There were in all 95 concrete words and these suggested 74 images 
(78 per cent) ; 17 ideas, 3 words, etc. The remaining 60 abstract 
words gave rise to 17 images (28 per cent) ; 26 ideas, 12 words, etc. 
Thus the images or vivified memories are much closer connected with 

« Zola had great feal* of thunder in his infancy, which still influences him. 
38530—08 IG 
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concrete than with abstract words; abstract words suggest more ideas. 
The associations were easily made by Zola; they often concerned 
his actual preoccupation. It was the piano before him that was 
suggested by the word " sound ;" it was the dog at his feet, the River 
Seine to be seen at his window. 

The words of combat or struggle accord wifh Zola's life and his 
love for force, so well illustrated in his writings. Thus the word 
"' chest " brou^rht forth the inuige of a large and handsome man ; the 
word " muscle " that of a fine muscle standing out. on the arm. 

Zola hesitated with 14 abstract words out of 60, in giving associa- 
tions. This difficulty, however, is usual in this experiment. 

The word ^' knife" evoked at once a feeling of repulsion, which 
was an involuntary imagination. His voluntary imagination can 
be studied in his novels. Odors were imagined with more intensity 
than colors. Almost all the names of color called forth the image 
of the corresponding color. Tn order to test immediate verbal im- 
agination the following experiments of Binet and Henry were made: 

(a) To immediately construct a i)hrase with the subst-antives ink- 
stand, tree, horse, Zola answered : " The horse is afraid of the' tree — 
this tree." 

(h) To immediately construct a phrase with the words work, num- 
ber, space. In the first seance Zola thought of nothing; in a second 
seance he said, *" What infinite work in space that evolution continues 
stars without immber." 

(r) The same experiment with the nouns stone, iron, fire;. Zola 
wrote, " I have often seen the stroke of iron make sparks fly from the 
stones." 

It will be observed that certain words, especially the first in the 
series, do not interest Zola, for he either can not finish a phrase cnr he 
simplifies it. Abstract words make him hesitate; but words .that 
excite his interest in literature and man cause him to form phri|ses 
at once. *..,.. 

SUCGESTIBILITY. 

Zola is very little suggestible. The following experiment will illus- 
trate it: Three bottles were })laced before him; they were supposed 
to contain odors, but two had no odor and one a very slight odor, 
llie experiment was varied and made at different times and under 
different circumstances, but Zola was never deceived into imagining 
odors in the other bottles. 

GENEKAL PIIVSICAI. CIIAKACTEUISTICS. 

A 

Zola is now 57 years of age. ITc is below medium stature and of 
robust appearance. The chest is large, the shoulders high and nar- 
row, the muscles are fairly developed, although he exercises little. 
The skin is white and wrinkled in i)laces; his hair and beard were 
dark, but to-day they are gray ; the head and face are large, the fea- 
tures are accentuated; his look is searching, but rendered somewhat 
vague by nearsightedness. Tn general his physiognomy expresses 
continuous reflection of a serious nature. His voice is good, but the 
final letters are sometimes uttered in falsetto. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL EXAMINATION. 

Before giving some of the results of these investigations in detail, 
we may aS: as to the utility of so many minute measurements. 

It is true that in the modern psychophysical and anthropolog^ical 
mode of inquiry there is a danger of making too fine distinctions, 
such as insisting on half millimeters, or valuing too much a difference 
of a few thousandths of a second, or of massing together a large num- 
ber of facts, which like a pile of bricks have no definite relation to 
each other. But new lines of study require more detail. It is better 
to have too many facts than too few ; for by leaving out data in a pre- 
liminary line ot inquiry we assume that we know in advance what 
material will be important and what not important, and thus exclude 
facts for theoretical reasons, allowing presuppositions undue influ- 
ence. If we knew beforehand what was of most value, the investiga- 
tion might be superfluous. 




Portraits of Zola at 57 years. 

The utilitarian objection to empirical inquiry fails to understand 
the foundation of all love of knowledge. It is frequently asked, 
what is the use of this or that experiment, " Will any good come out 
of it ? " " Will any evils of society be lessened ? " etc. It may be an- 
swered that if sociological evils are to be remedied the first step is to 
find out their causes definitely, and experimental investigation is one 
of the best methods. But the primary idea of science is truth for its 
own sake, and under the inspiration of this ideal most of the discov- 
eries of utility to humanity have been made. In all experimental 
work much may be done that subsequently is seen to have been imnec- 
essary. But often the real significance of a fact can not be known 
until other facts have been brought to light. 

We give some of the anthropometrical measurements and descri})- 
tions made by Bertillon, the inventor of the " Bertillon System of 
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l(l(Mitiiication," and by Maiiouvrier, the distiii^iished physical an- • 
throi)olo^ist of Fraiuv: 

ANTIIROPOMETRirAL. 

Iloijrlit, 1 in. 705 inni. ; sittinjr lioijjht, SJM) nnn. ; arm roach, 1 ni. 770 mm.; 
niaxiimiin lonj^th of head, VM nun.; injixlnuiin width (»f head, 15G mm.; cephalic 
iiuU»x, M inin. ; leiij^tli of rijrht ear, <K> miii. ; width of rijrht ear, 31 mm.; lenjirtli 
of left foot. 2(>2 mm. ; leiijrth of rijrht f(M»t, 201> mm. ; vertical diameter of head, 
14.'{ mm.: bizy;;<mmtic diameter of head, 140 mm.; chest girth, 1 m. 60 mm.: 
waist iih'Ui, 1 m. 70 mm.; weijrht, 100 pounds. 

Foreliead : Sup(»riiliar.v arches medium: Inclination medium; height and 
lenjrth above averaj^e: several horizontal wrinkles. 

Color of left iris: AunH)la chestnut, peripliery jrreenish slate. 

Nos4»: Itoot of medium depth: ridjre r(H.*tilinear : bast* slightly elevated; me- 
dium in hei^iht and prominence: tip bilobe<l: nostrils wide. 

I^ips: Nasolabial heijjrht nu'dium: upi>er lip promment, medium thick. 

Chin: Inclination prominent; heijcht low. 

Mouth: Medium in size; corners lowered. 

lUixht ear: Ori^'inal ridjre nuHlium : superior and posterior ridge large. 

l.ol)e: Contour s(pmrc: sli^^htly adherent to cheek; height large. 

Anti-tragus: Inclination ol^lique; profile rectilinear; reversion (turning over) 
interm<»diate: small in size. 

Folds: Inferior concave: superior internunliate : rectilinear in form. 

I^eft ear: Original ridge small: superior ridge medium; i)OSterior ridge large. 

Lobe: Contour s<iuar(S slightly adherent to cheek; height large. 

Antitragus: Inclination oblique; profile rwtilinear ; reversion (turning over) 
internuHliate: small in size. 

Folds: Inf<M*ior concave: suiK^rior internuHliate : rectilinear in form. 

Eyelids: Talpebral fissure or slit medium: superior left one uncovered. 

Hair: Chestnut: insertion in i)oints. 

Beard: Light chestnut, turning to gray. 

PHYSICAL PECri.lAKITlES. 

Zola is a little l>olow the average in height and sitting height, but 
in arm reach he is about the average. His head is moi*e than aver- 
age in size; but this would not necessarily mean a larger brain, on 
account of the thickness of the bones of the cranium being unknown. 

The antitragus of the ears is almost absent and the border ad- 
heres to the cheek. The up])er left eyelid is somewhat low. The 
wrinkles of Ihe forehead are very old. existing as earlj^ as the age 
of six; so that at that time he was called serious or grave. Ma- 
nouvrier regards these wrinkles as a sign of emotivity. AVrinkles 
in London school children were shown by Warner « to indicate diil- 
iiess. Tn examining school children in this country the writer has 
found this to be a general truth, except where children are near- 
sighted, in which case the wrinkles may be due to the strain of the 
eyes. Wrinkles may be normal in mature i)eoi)le, but not in chil- 
dren. One cause of the wrinkles may be this: A dull child finding its 
lessons difficult, must make more oi an etfort-or strain, which is ex- 
pressed by wrinkles on the forehead ; repetition gives these wrinkles 
l)ermaiien(v in early life. Zola's nearsightedness may account for 
the wrinkles in his Vhildhood. There are vertical wrinkles in front 
of the ear, especially on the left side; Zola hears best on this side. 
Toulouse thinks this might indicate more active movements in con- 
nection with liearing. 



^»->* 



"Warner. Fran<is. -On Mental (Vnidition of r»(MKH) I^mdon Sch(M)l Chil- 
dren." See Keport of V. S. Commissioner of Education 1890-1891, vol. 2, pp. 
J 0.^1-1138. 
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When in a state of repose and looking at a distance, the left eye- 
brow is notably lowered; this is probably due to an orbicular contrac- 
tion of long standing and can be considered as a neuropathic stigma. 




FORM OF ZOLA S HANDS. 



llis hands are 112 niillinieters in breadth and 110 niillinietei's in 
length; they are broad rather than long, enii)hasizing (he human 
tyi>e as distinguished from the* simian. The two uuhUww ^vAvV^ \\\ s\\v>. 
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palms unite at their radial extremities. When the hand is flat and 
the thumb rests against the index finger, the muscular extension into 
the interosseous space is greatly increased. This indicates, according 
to Fere, a great i^ossibility of movement. The finger nails are small 
and round. 



FINOKR IMPRINTS. 



The upper column in the figure represents the imprints of the left 
hand, the lower colunm those of the right hand. The imprints of 
the thumbs l)egin at the extreme left and follow in succession, ending 
with those of the little fingers. 









Finder imprints. 



In accordance with the general principle that complexity of func- 
tion and design are parallel. Fere finds among the degenerate the 
most simple forms as that of an arch ; this arch he finds in the im- 
print of Zola's middle left finger. But the idea has not been con- 
firmed as yet by other investigators. 

The imprints of the left-hand fingers, especially the three last, aro 
not so clear, the skin at the ends being very wrinkled ; the little hair? 
are almost effaced. This may be because the fingers are used less; 
for age effects immediately those functions the least exercised. Galton 
affirms that in all his investigations he has not as yet found any 
relation between finger imprints and moral or other characteristics. 

Toulouse finds Zola, from an anatomical point of view, free from 
any notable defects which would make him pass beyond the limits of 
normal variation. 
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The circulatory organs are sound; the pulse slow (05) ; the form 
of pulse taken by the sphygmograph of Marey is here given : 



;^ ^/5A<^ "va-diala ciiA^Ue 



Pulse, traced by sphygmoj^raph, reduced one-ninth in size. 

The line of ascension is straight, the line of descension is undu- 
lated; the slight polyerotisin,* or wave-like line, indicates great arte- 
rial elasticity. Arterial pressure is strong, being about 950 grams. 
Sometimes there are pains in the thoracic region on the left with 
constrictive sensations and irradiation in the left arm; this angina 
symptom alternates with crises of false systitis. 

There is a constant capillary pulse, indicated thus: 




Capillary pulse from plethismograpli of Ilallion and Compte. 
RESPIRATION. 

Zola was rarely subject to colds before forty-five, but since then he 
has become more susceptible. His respiration is calm, regular, and 
of normal frequence, about eighteen a minute. The movement of 
the chest in respiration as traced by the pneumograph is here given : 




Respiration traced by pneumograph, reduced three-fifths. 

The ascending line represents inspiration; it is shorter and 
straighter than the descending line, which represents expiration. 

The writer has endeavored to show experimentally the effects of 
emotional and mental states on the respiration, and the result would 
seem to indicate that every thought and feeling affects the respiration, 
the sensibilities, and circulatitm. The object of such investigation 
is to measure these effects, however slight they may be. By making 

"A condition of secondary wiivcs or l)cats of the heart. 
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such studies on lar^e numbers of persons, it may be possible to gain 
more definite knowled^jfe of the causes of our mental, moral, and 
emotional experiences in life. 

DKiESTIVE APPARATUS. 

The teeth are bad. The alveolar arch is not normal. The digestive 
functions have been troublesome for a long time, but of late they 
have very much improved by a special regimen; at 9 a. m. a piece of 
dry bread without drink ; at 1 p. m. a light breakfast without liquid 
or food containing starch ; at 5 p. m. some cake with tea ; at 7.30 p. m. 
a light dinner; at 10 p. m. two cups of tea; no wine. When riding 
bicycle Zola takes a great deal of tea, as much as 1 liter per day. In 
this way he has kept his corpulency in check. To hold one's self to 
such a regimen indicates great tenacity. 

MirsCULAU SYSTEM. 

The muscles are well developed, although little exercised ; but lately 
Zola has taken moderate exercise on a bicycle. When resting he has 
a sensation of numbness ; there is also a trembling of the fingers in 
fine movements; in voluntary movements it is exaggerated, so that 
he sometimes turns a tumbler over when trying to drink from it. 
This phase of his nervous troubles is still more exaggerated by emo- 
tion, so that he has not been able to read a public address. 

The strength of his right-hand grasp, as indicated by the dyna- 
mometer, is 42 kilograms ; that of his left hand, 33 kilograms. This 
power of grasp seems to vary under the influence of certain excitation. 
One day when he felt dejected the power of grasp of both hands was 
at the maxinmm. It is well known how music affects the i^ower of 
hand grasp. 

The functions of hand and arm are considered of much importance 
because they appear in close relation with the brain. 

NEKVOI S SYSTEM. 

The sensibility of the skin is very developed. This may be due in 
part to the abundance of little hairs on the skin, which nxtend much 
beyond the normal with Zola. The sensitiveness of heat and cold 
is very great. Keflex sensibility is normal, but tendon reflexes are 
somewhat exaggerated. The muscular .sense seems normal. 

When standing there is a slight oscillation to the right, if the eyes 
are closed and the feet placed together. Zola is troubled with vertigo. 
He is exceedingly sensitive to pain. 

Sleep, which is a general function of the nervous system, is good, 
yet after seven or eight hours of rest he awakes with a feeling of 
fatigue, with cramps in the whole body, and with a sensation of pain- 
ful lassitude. 

Zola's nervous system in its entirety presents cardiac spasms, 
cramps, pollakiura, trembling, etc. It is notably subject to crises 
of pain, which date from the age of 20. From this time on to 40 
there were periods of nervous colic. From 45 to 50 these crises took 
the form of angina pectoi'is, of acute cystitis, and of articular rheu- 
matisms. At present these troubles are less, but they are replaced by 
a state of ahiiost constant feebleness and irritability. Sometimes 
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gastric troubles are the occasion of nervous manifestations, but at, 
present it is intellectual or muscular effort which provokes them; 
sometimes the slightest thing is sufficient to awake them, such as a 
too close fitting garment ; thus the squeezing in a crowd once i)ro- 
voked a crisis of agony with false angina pectoris; so the pricking of 
his finger has been felt in his arm for several hours. 

There exists then in Zola a certain lack of nervous equilibrium, 
an exaggerated morbid emotivity, which under the influence of slight 
excitations, causes disordered and painful reactions. 

This condition frequently accompanies intellectual superiority, 
develops with exercise of brain and mind, and tends gradually to 
increase the lack of nervous ecjuilibrium. 

PSYCHOPHYSICAL EXAMINATION. 

Psychophysical examination is difficult with a neuropathic sub- 
ject. Mental experiments or tests are subject to many variations, 
their results are at best approximate, yet within certain limits they 
can indicate tendencies in a personality that may be as valuable to 
know as any physical data. Another difficulty is that many of the 
tests have not been made on a sufficient number of persons to form 
any basis for comparison. Such results will be of more value in the 
future, when the study of living men shall have reached a more de- 
veloped stage. 

SENSATION AND PERCEPTION. 

Sensation from one point of view is physiological, from another 
stand2)oint it is psychical; that is, it is jx^i'^'^ption. The tactile per- 
ceptions, like the sensations, are generally acute in Zola. Thus tests 
were made in the perception of surface, of form, of thickness, and 
of weight. Visual perceptions are feeble, owing to near-sightedness; 
they consisted in distinguishing length, surface, muscular movements, 
and color. 

In perceptions of hearing Zola shows a very poor musical ear. He 
has neither colored audition nor any psychical analogue. Percej)- 
tions of smell are not quantitative, but in comj^aring and distin- 
guishing odors he shows the finest precision. One of his distractions 
is to tell what he is to have for dinner; he can distinguish tomatoes, 
chicken, mutton, and different species of fish. His memory of olfac- 
tory sensations is very strong. Odors play a i:)rominent role in his 
writings as well as his life. There is nothing peculiar in his percep- 
tion of taste, of time, or of space. 

The nature of his mental images is auditive — that is, in the art of 
verbal thinking he tends to make use of the auditive images of the 
word. 

In sj^eaking he has no qualities of an oratorical nature ; he is very 
nervous and timid, and emotion inhibits or paralyzes him. lie also 
has a poor memory of words, i)hrases, or constructions. lie has never 
been able to learn another language. He has tried to commit his 
discourses to memory, but he has only increased his difficulties. 

His handwriting varies very much. In copies the small letters are 
nonnal, inclined to the right and not higher than 2 millimeters; in 
his note book the letters reach 5 millimeters in height and -vary ccm- 
tinually in inclination, correspcmding to the intensity of his thought. 
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MEMORY. 

Zola remembers one or two events that occurred when he was 2 
years old. As a boy he had an excellent memory. After his third 
year his memory In^came less reliable. Tests were made on his tactile 
and visual sensations, on his memory of objects, of form, of surface, 
color, movement, of ideas, of letters, of words, phrases, and figures. 

As a result of these experiments in memory his involuntary 
memory is nuich more feeble than his voluntary memory. Xhe de- 
gree o;^ his power of retention depends much ujKm the utility of the 
thing to be remembered, thus enabling him to employ his memory 
to the best advantage and with the least loss. He uses auditive 
images rather than visual images. While sight is the door to mem- 
ory, the ear fixes and reveals memory. Zola is a visualist for objects 
and an auditive for words. 

ATTKNTU)N. 

Concentration of attention with Zola is not long. He does not 
study with sucjcess longer than three hours at a time; during most 
of this time he can hold his attention to work in hand without wan- 
dering on subjects that have nothing to do with the task before him. 
While, then, his attention is short, it is intense and is like to his mus- 
cular effort. 

He easily becomes oblivious to all surroundings when studying. 
Thus when coming down to breakfast he finds that the bell has been 
ringing many times, the dog barking a long time, and that the 
weather has suddenly changed. At table, in the street, or in an ordi- 
nary conversation his power of attention is small; he is often ab- 
sorbed in reflection, meeting acquaintances, apparently looking at 
them and yet not recognizing them. His faculty of observation is 
very much developed, in addition to being greatly exercised. 

REACTION TIME. 

His reaction time is one hundred and thirty-six thousandths of a 
second, which is less than the general average, but its extreme regu- 
larity indicates power of attention and assimilation. The motor 
reactions are shorter than the sensorial. The reactions of choice are 
little shorter than the normal. 

IDEAS OF ZOLA. 

His knowledge is extensive if not profound; he was attracted to 
the natural and medical sciences. 

Genius according to Zola is not rarity nor perfection; its three 
characteristics are creation of being, power, and fecundity; genius 
reproduces nature with intensity. 

Right is the application of justice. There is an antithesis between 
natural law and written law, which is a bad application of justice to 
society. 

Justice. is a social idea; it does not exist in nature; equality is not 
in the nature of things. 
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Woman has less ecinilibriiini and initiative than man and in <>:eneral 
slie is inferior to man ; yet in little things she is superior to her hus- 
band. 

Zola does not resp(md to metaphysical ideas; he is a j^ositivist; yet 
he believes in eomj^lete annihilation after death. God for him is a 
naifve hypothesis and all affirmations of religious dogma seem incon- 
sistent and without common sense. 

He bases morality on observation of moral laws. He has a pagan 
conception of life; that which is healthful does not injure; that 
\vhich is outside of nature is incomprehensible. His ideas of order 
and method are very developed; he is a slave to them; they extend 
from the care of his toilet to the compositicm of his works. Every- 
thing has its place in his apartment; disorder pains him; his study 
table is so Avell arranged that one would not know that he used it; he 
classifies his work in envelopes. He keej)s the letters he receives, 
although the most of them are of no use to him. 

EMOTIVITY. 

While physically Zola is somewhat abnormal in his sensations, yet 
not so in all his manifestations of sensibility. The simple emotions 
of joy and sadness are intense. Health, self-control, and an easy 
functi(ming of . his organism give him great pleasure. Moral pain 
depresses him, but without causing violent reaction. His sympathy 
is with natural things; it is not quickly aroused. He does not make 
acquaintances easily. 

As to his taste, there are three things most beautiful — youth, health, 
and goodness. He loves jewels and steam engines; that is, the fine- 
ness and solidity of labor. He loves city scenes and landscapes. In 
the world of colors he ])refers red, yellow, and green, and faded 
shades. In odors he prefers the natural ones, the flowers, but never 
artificial ones. He likes sweet things. 

Fear is the principal emotion in him connected with the instinct 
of self-preservaticm. He has not nuich fear of the bicycle, but he 
does fear to ride through a forest at night. He has no fear of dying 
suddenly. He has no fear of being buried alive, XiA sometimes when 
in a tunnel on a railroad train he has been beset with the idea of the 
two ends of the tunnel falling in and burying him. 

He never has had any ideas of suicide. He sometimes becomes 
angi-y at illogical things. The motives which j)rovoke him most 
easily are not, as with the majority of men, personal assaults; but 
any injury to his moral feeling, especially if he is accused of injustice, 
arouses him. 

Zola likes the young woman; that which he likes in her most is 
freshness, health, physical and moi'al harmony, gentleness, and 
charm; he attaches no importance to style of dress. He has no 
fetishisms in love. In his jealousies he retires within himself, re- 
actmg little and sulfering in silence. 

SENTIMENTS. 

Zola does not have the religious sentiment, although he is given 
to certain superstitions. His a\sthetical preferences are in literature; 
he is fond of Balzac, as creator of beings, and Flaubert as writer. 
The modern theater displeases him ; he prefers a tragedy of Kacine 
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or Corneille. In music he does not like symj^liony, which he does not^^ 
understand, but he likes opera, but wants to hear the words, Avithout.^^ 
which all music seems obscure to him. He prefers simple airs, but '.': 
operetta and cafe concerts disgust him. . . - 

Zola is domestic; his indulgencies are restrained. He does not lilii'vj* 
any game of chance; neither cards nor billiards interest him. 1^''|5 
likes chess, but it fatigues him very much. **'i^' 

MOIIBID IDEAS. Xl'^, 

Zola-R tendency for order is so strong that it sometimes rea(jidn=^^> 
morbid stage, for it provokes a certain suffering in cases of dianmiit* 

From about the age of 30 certain morbid ideas have developed, but 
they do not cause him i)ain when not satisfied ; he lets them run into 
" their manias," as he says, and he is then contented. The idea of 
doubt is one; he is always in fear of not being able to do his daily 
task, or of being incaj^able of completing a book. He never re- 
reads his novels for fear of making bad discoveries; he has no con- 
fidence in himself in this respect. 

Another morbid idea is arithmetical mania. He says this is a 
result of his instinct for order. When in the street he counts the 
gas jets, the number of doors, and especially the number of hacks. In 
his home he counts the steps of the staircases, the different things on 
his bureau ; he must touch the same pieces of furniture a certain num- 
ber of times before he goes to sleep. 

From this desire to count arise superstitions. Certain numbers 
have a bad influence for him; if bj^^ adding to the number of a hack 
he obtains a superstitious number, he will not hire the hack; or if he 
is obliged to, he fears some evil will befall him, as not to succeed 
in the errand he is upon. For "some time "8" was a good number; 
to-day " 7 " reassures him. Thus in the night he opens his eyes seven 
times to j^rove that he is not going to die. But the number 17, which 
reminds him of an important date that fate has willed, disturbs him. 

But Zola has superstitious ideas outside of his arithmetical mania. 
He accomplishes certain things from fear if he should not disagree- 
able experiences would fall to his lot. 

Zola appreciates the absurd side of these morbid ideas, which never- 
theless are accompanied by slight emotions. He can resist these im- 
pulses with success, and it costs him neither struggle not pain. It is 
curious how little morbid ideas affect his mental equilibrium. 

LITERARY EXPERIMENT. 

Passages Avere read to Zola from a number of well-laiown authors, 
as Balzac, Pascal, Moliere, Rousseau, and Hugo, and he did not recog- 
nize the author in a single instance. Thus a great writer may read 
very little, both for want of time and through fear that he might 
lose his individuality in style and thought. 

Extensive knowledge and culture are not necessary to originality 
of thought. 

The intellectual sentiment that causes Zola to work is not a pleas- 
ure, but the necessity of accomplishing the task he has imposed upon 
himself. 

The emotional language of Zola is feeble; he can not imitate a 
voice or gesture, and he knows that he could not be an actor. 
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WILL. 

His chief characteristic is tenacity. When at work and a difficulty 
arises he does not stop ; he does not ^et up to distract his mind ; he 
remains at his table; difficulties develop him. His acts are guided 
more by reason than sentiment. When puslied by passion he reflects, 
weighs the consequences, and he is conscious of being master of him- 
self. He never feels constrained in spite of himself to conmiit an 
act which he would deem unjust. He does not comprehend the vio- 
lent passions of Hugot in fiction, nor those feelings which pushed 
General Boulanger to suicide. Zola is a tyj^e of mind that has con- 
tributed to the hypothesis that man is a master of his actions. ' 

ZOLA A NEUKOPATH. 

As to the relation of intellectuality to neuropathy comparatively 
little is positively known. Zola is neither epileptic nor hvsterical, 
nor is there the least sign of mental alienation. Although he has 
many nervous troubles, the term " degeneracy " does not apply to him 
wholly. Magnan classes him among those degenerates who, though 
possessing brilliant faculties, have more or less mental defects. It is 
true, as we have seen, that Zola has orbicular contraction, cardiac 
spasms, thoracic cramj^s, false angina pectoris, sensory hypera^sthesia, 
obsessions, and imj^ulsive ideas; his emotivity is defective, and cer- 
tain of his ideas are morbid, but all this is not sufficient to affect in 
any appreciable manner his intellectual processes. His strong and 
harmonious constitution give him immunity; his intellect is not con- 
taminated. Toulouse says he has never seen an obsessed or impul- 
sive person who was so well balanced. 

Yet Zola is a neuropath ; that is, a man whose nervous system is 
painful. Heredity seems to have caused this tendency and constant 
intellectual work to have affected the health of his nervous tissues. 
Xow, it is a question whether this neuroj^athical condition is not an 
excitation that has given rise to the intellectual ability of Zola. 
Whether a diseased nervous system is a necessary cans:* of great tal- 
ent or genius is quite another question; yet pathological facts have 
been such constant concomitants of great talent and genius that the 
relation seems to be more than a temporal one and suggests the idea 
of cause and effect. 

In brief, the qualities of Zola are fineness and exactitude of per- 
ception, clearness of conception, power of attention, sureness in judg- 
ment, sense of order, power of coordination, extraordinary tenacity 
of effort, and above all a great practical utilitarian sense. With 
these qualifications he would have succeeded in whatever path in life 
he might have chosen. 

miJLlOGKAPIlY. 

Toiilonse, E. Eiiiilo Zola. l*{iris, ISOO. — Toulouse, E. Los causes de hi 
folio, 1S1)(>. Rinot ot Jjioquos I*assy. Etudos do psyc-lioloffio sur los jiutours 
dranmtiquos. Auuoo psycholojxique, 1804-181)5, pa^e Gl. — Lonibroso, C. 
l/IIoninio de f^onio, ISOG. The Man of Genius, in Enjxlisli. — Moroau (de Tours). 
La psycholojrio niorbido dans sos rapports avoc la philosopliio de I'liistoiro, 
1851). — llovoillo-Pariso. Pliysiolojjie dos liommes livro aux travaux de I'osprit, 
1848. — Manouvrior. Essai sur los qualitos intellectuollos consideroes en func- 
tion de la supOriorite corCbrale quantative. Revue de I'Ecole d'autlirop, Tome 
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IV, Mars, 1S04.— IMbot. LlirmlitC' psycliolofjique. 1873.— Galton. Ileredita? 
(ten ins. — L(»iiiaitro, Jules. Xos coiiteuiporaiiis. — MacDonald, A. Abuorm 
Maii.^-H(?aiinis. Noiiveaux elements de pliysiologie humaine, J8SS, t, 11, « 
5S4. — Bertillon, A. Si^naletic Instructions; Anthropo metrical identificatS 
Cbicajjo, JSIXJ. — Bluet, A., et Passy, J. Itltudes de psychologie sur les aut 
dramatiqnes. Annee psycbologique (1804), 181)5. — Blocb, A. M. Arebive»-i_ 
j»bysiol()gie, 1SJ)1, No. :i, p. 322. — Crepienx-Jamin. L'Eeriture et le Caractert?^" 
Fere. Sensation et movement, 1SS7. Les empreintes des doigts et des Oft^hL -^ 
Journal de ranatomie et de la pbysiologie, 1S1).3, p. 223. Ia\ famille u4m^ ^^ 
patblcpie, l.SJ)4. — (ialton. Hereditary (ienius. London, 181)2. — Henry, ClL SUT-'f 
un dyuamometre de puissance, etc. L' Intermedia ire des Blologistes. Farifl — V» 
Joffroy. Les fugues. Paris, 1 SIM). — La upauze, Henry. P]mile Zola et son ten vre. 
Kev. Encyclopedique. ler. Sept. 181)4. — Lclut. Du demon deSocratf^ 183^—. ^ 
L(»maitre, Jules. Xos conteniporains. — Lombroso, C. L'llonnne de s^&iim, ftigia, -i 
181)0. (In Englisb *' Man of (Genius," New York, 1891.)— MacDonald, A^^Uim ■ '.' 
and Abnormal Man. — Senate Document 187, 58tli Congress, 3d session. Man- ' 
ouvrier, L. Les aptitudes et les actes, ISDl (dans Societe d'autliropologie).— 
Monreau (de Tours). La psycbologie morbide, ISOl). — Passy, J. Revue geii- 
C'rale sur les stnisation olfactives. Annee psycliologique, ISlMj, p. 378. — Reveille- 
Parise. Pliysiologie des bomnies livrcs aux travaux de I'esprit. 1843. — Ribot. 
L'beredite psycbologi(pi(\ 1S73. La psyclioloL'ie des sentiments, 180(». — Toulon"« 
Ed. l^]mil Zola, Paris, 181)0. Les causes de la folie, 1890.— Variguy (de), H. 
Les empreiutes digitales d'apres (Jalton, Rev. Scientilique, 1891, XVII, p. 557. 

XIX.— MORE PLEASURE THAN PAIN IN THE WORLD. 

Ill a study of crime, paiiporisin, defect ivoiiess, and other patho- 
social evils the question fre(iuently arises as to whether there is more 
pleasure than pain in the Avorld. If all the pleasurable and all the 
painful thoughts, feelings, and sensations of each individual in the 
world were added in separate columns and the two results compared, 
this would give an ai)proxiinate answer to the question. But mani- 
festly such a task would be impossible, even though it were applied 
to so limited a number of persons as inhabit one city of the world. 
Yet when sociology, and especially social pathology, become sciences 
in the rigid sense not only questions as to crime and other evils may 
find solution, but related matters of more general interest may be de- 
termined. 

For the mere j)urpose of illustration and suggestion, a table is pre- 
sented below giving the record of a Government clerk for one day, 
expressed in number of pleasant or unpleasant feelings or states of 
consciousness. It shows that as near as it wa& possible to calculate 
that the clerk experienced 581 pleasant states of consciousness and 158 
unpleasant ones. 

It should be remembered that the great majority of states of con- 
sciousness are not noted, for they are more or less indifferent from the 
point of view of pleasure and pain. 

While this is a record of only one actual day, it perhaps approxi- 
mates an average day for a Government clerk. There is no attempt 
here to distinguish between mciiial and physical pleasures; all are 
treated simply as states of consciousness. The number and, to a cer- 
tain extent, inteiisity of pleasant or unpleasant states of consciousness 
are sought to be expressed in the figures. If the life of a Government 
employee be considered as an average, it seems quite probable that 
there is much more pleasure in the world than pain. 
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A (Jovenirnvnt cleric's day. 



V to 8 a. m. 



8 to'Ja. ni_ 



9 a. in. to 12 noon_. 



12 noon to 12.30 p. in. 



12.30 to 4.30 p. m. 



4.30 to ') p. ni 

r> p. m. to 6 p. m. 



6 to 8 p. in_ 



8 to 10 p. in- 



states of con- 
sciousness. 



Pleas- 
ant. 



Pleasant feelings of rest after waking, etc 

Unpleasant thoughts of getting up 

Unpleasant feelings in the act of getting up 

Brushing of hair, washing of face, cleaning of teeth, 
etc., more or less indifferent in causing pleasure or 
pain; unpleasant sensations while commencing cool 
bath. 
Gradually decreasing unpleasant sensations as bath pro- 
gresses. 
Rubbing with towel and consequent pleasant sensations 
of reaction and glow. 

Pleasant reaction continued while dressing— 

Acts of dressing more or loss indifferent, except perhaps 

pleasant feelings when dressing is completed. 
Feelings of pleasurable interest while reading morning 

paper. 
Unpleasant tlioughts from reading of railroad accident- 
Breakfast: Pleasant sensations of tasto from eating 
orange (30), fried potatoes^ (15), steak (35), bread and 
butter (10), coffee (20). 

Unpleasant sensations in hurry to reach office in time 

Pleasant sensations on arriving in time 

Sensations, thoughts, and feelings more or less indif- 
ferent during office hours. 
Call down by chief for a mistake, causing unpleasant 

feelings. 
Lunch: Agreeable sensations of tasto while eating ham 
sandwicli, pumpkin pie, and drinking glass of milk. 

Pleasant conversation and smoking cigac 

Indisposition to cease smoking, causing unpleasant 
feelings. 

Hearing anotlier clerk called down for errors 

Opening windows a few moments for ventilation 

Difficult point in work, causing unpleasant feelings 

Sensations of relief after solution of difficulty 

Ceasing work and pre|)aring to go home 

Walking home, breathing of fresh air, feeling of reiicf, etc. 

Reading of evening paper, reading of letters, etc 

Writing of two letters, one business, one social 

Pleasant feelings on linishing letters 

Dinner: Pleasant sensations of tasto from soup (15), 
roast beef (40), baked potatoes (20), string beatis (15), 
bread and butter (10), dessert and coffee (25). 

Smoking cigar and conversation 

Call from friends, generally pleasant conversation 

Disagreement on some points 

After call of friends, feelings of contentment to settle 

down for the evening to read, doze, or do as one pleases. 

After reading some, mipleasant feelings of fatigue and 

sleepiness. I 

Retiring for the night with pleasant anticipation of rest 




Un- 
pleas- 
ant. 



8 
G 
12 



XX A SADISTIC MURDER. 

Murder cases seem to be surrounded more by mystery than all other 
forms of crime. In most instances this is doubtless due to the want 
of a sufficient number of facts to make the motive dear. But there is 
a peculiar kind of murder which, thjugh the facts be known, still 
remains incom2)reh(»nsible to many j^ersons. This kind of murder is 
called " sadistic," from the word '* sadism," w hich may be defined 
as a feeling of sexual pleasure caused by acts of cruelty, or by 
bodily jDunishment inflicted upon oneself or others, or by merely 
witnessing such cruelty or punishment. There may also be a desire 
to humiliate, injure, or even destroy another, in order to create sexual 
pleasure in cmeself. 

As normal sexual passion is more concealed in its manifestati(m 
than other impulses, so sadistic desires are ^till \ivoYfe\\\^vi\i\\\xN.\\v^\xi 
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ways of seeking satisfaction. Sadistic murder is also often aq 
panied with horrible cruelties, indicating most intense and doiil 
sometimes irresistible passion. The difficulty of comprehendit 
motive for such monstrous acts, where the idea of robbery,*" 
brutality for its own sake, and often rape must be excluded^, may 
cause judge and jury to hesitate, and be in doubt, and thuSjiJBeir'^ 
such crimiiuils to escape. It is therefore important that tk^d^rs.'^ 
doctors, and all citizens who, as jurors, may be called upon to deal;] 
with such cases, should understand the nature of the motive.^ . 1? 
The present case may be of assistance in explaining iliiji fifpeciei!^ 
of nmrder, which unfortunately seems to be increasing. ^ .,- /' \[^ 



CASE A. 

I No. 1.] 







The murderer (whom Ave shall call "A") was assistant superin- 
tendent of a Sunday school and also its librarian. During his early 
life and when a youiig man there were no apparent indications of 
prurient tastes orunusual passions or desires. His bringing up was 
exceedingly domestic and his young associates, both male and female, 
all testify to his modesty and politeness. His comrades of the Signal 
Corps of the National Guard believed thoroughly in the innocence of 
A and raised the money for the retaining fee of his first counsel. 
The head of his counsels gave his services free, so convinced was he 
of A's innocence. He was held in respect by all the people connected 
with the church, esjDccially the yoimg people; he was at all times one 
of the prime movers? for all that was good in the church. He had the 
cojifidence of all the ladies in the church, mothers trusting their 
daughters to him and requesting Mm to care for them. 
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He was in his third year in the ^edical school, and his reputa- 
tion amon^ his professors and classmates was that of a young man 
of' fair ability and gentlemanly in his bearing. The demonstrator 
of anatomy said that A was an attentive student and did his dis- 
secting work well; that there was no indication of his dwelling 
morbidly on such work, as rumor had suggested. One of his class- 
mates, however, wrote that he saw A steal a book from another 
student. A, when questioned, said the book was his and kept it. 

The chaplain of the prison stated that one of A's youthful com- 
panions was a young lady whom he endeavored to entice into the 
church, previous to the crime, upon the ostensible plea that she was 
not well, and that he had a private room in the church where he 
would willingly make an examination of her pei*son, which she 
rejected with scorn and ever after refused his attention. 

His counsel said that when all hope was gone, A could have 
secured $5,000 from a prominent newspaper for his confession, 
regardless of whether it was true or not, but, although his family 
were poor, he refused the bribe and died protesting his innocence. 

It is said many believed that his execution was a judicial murder. 

TRIAL. 

It took twenty-two days before a jury could be obtained. Four 
hundred and ninety-two men were examined. This was probably 
due to the great publicity given to the case, and the fact that many 
jurors were excused on the ground that they had conscientious 
scruples against capital punishment. It was also known that the 
evidence would be of a circumstantial nature. The jury were out 
only twenty minutes, returning a verdict of murder in the first de- 
cree. The case was appealed and contested in the higher courts 
for more than two years; the prisoner was brought before the court 
and for the fourth time, heard the date of his execution fixed. The 
trial proper, after the jurymen were selected, lasted twenty-seven 
days. 

MEASUREMENTS.** 

Height, Im. 68.9 c. m. ; outstretched arms, 1.70 m. ; trunk, 91.6 
c. m. ; head, length, 19.5 c. m.; head, width, 14.6 c. m. ; right ear, 
length, 5.6 c. m. ; left foot, 25.3 c. m. ; left middle finger, 11.5 c. m. ; 
left little finger, 8.8 c. m. ; left forearm, 46 c. m. ; color of left eye, 
circle azure ; forehead, incl. caedv : high ; AA^dth, broad ; nose, length 
medium, projection full, breadth broad ; chin, round ; hair, medium 
chestnut; complexion, light; weight, 140 pounds; build, medium; 
age, 24 years ; bom in Canada. 

Physically A was below medium height and of light weight, but 
of solid build. In walk he was erect, head well thrown back, and 
frame well poised, but with an ambling, constrained gait, like a 
sailor. All his movements were alert, hand grasp strong and hearty, 
of a vital motive temperament, which, with unusual length of body 
in proportion to height, conveyed the impression of great vitality 
and physical strength. His complexion was clear, but colorless. 

« Measurements and description of A furnished by the prison authorities. 
38530—08 17 
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His eyes (small orbital capacity) were medium size, blue, clear, half 
closed in conversation, eagerly searching vour own with quick rest- 
less gaze, as though sounding your thoughts for a gleam of mental 
responsiveness. The upper and lower eyelids were chronically con- 
gested, as though he had been weeping. The nose was rectilinear, 
of medium length, concave, broad, and flat toward the center, scep- 
tum thick and protuberant at the end; his mouth was large and 
shapeless; his lips were thick; the ears were medium, moderately 
close to cranium, lobules small, otherwise normal except as to helix 
with Darwinian tubercle. The beard was scanty, moustache slight 
and of a reddish hue; hair coarse and abundant. The lower face 

[No. 2.] 




A In prison garb. 

This photograph illustrates how different the same Individual, after havingr head shaved 
may look. 

in profile was somewhat projecting; jaw and chin firm and medium; 
teeth good. Cranium of ordinary capacity, of the oxycephalic (as 
to the top of head) and delichoephalic as to type, with ample pos- 
terior capacity and occiput, but without noticeable anomalies. Fore- 
head was somewhat high, but medium in breadth, sloping perceptibly 
toward the parietal ; zygomatic progress noticeable, though the face 
in its neighborhood was sunken, approaching the dish face. His 
health was very good. His nervous organization was phenomenal, 
and accounted, from a physiological standpoint, for his remarkable 
equipoise. 
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ANTECEDENTS. 



Verj^ little seems to be known of the antecedents of A. The prison 
chaplain says that A's mother was a most remarkable woman, with- 
out evidence of an emotional nature, wuth nerves of steel; that she 
laughed and chatted wath men and visitors, the coolest and most 
unconcerned among the several hundred of spectators, was repulsive 
in her heartlessness ; that she and her husband sat down to a hearty 
meal with the body of her executed son in its coffin within a few feet 
of them and seemed to enjoy the meal greatly. That it is probable 
that the w^oman had a strain of Indian blood in her veins; she was 
a Canadian by birth. 




Fig. 1. — Top landing of belfry, where body of first victim was foui\d. 
FIRST VICTIM — MISS B. 



The body was found Sunday morning, April 14, on the top land- 
ing of the unfinished belfry of the church (fig. 1) ;. it was entirely 
nude. It was necessary to break open the belfry door, as the knobs to 
the door were off, and the door could not be opened with the janitor's 
key. The head of the body was directly in the corner, the feet were 
close together, the hands were folded across the breast, the face was 
up; there were two small blocks to hold the head in position; the 
body was white like marble; there was no odor about it; after the 
body was brought down from tlie belfry, it changed color, and there 
was an odor. There was a discharge of a dark brown color from 
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the month which ran on the floor of the belfry, covering a space of 
about 10 inches square, irregular in shape. What seemed to be blood 
stains, 5 to 7 inches wide, were found on the lower floor of the belfry; 
there were also blood stains on the large frame which stood on the 
lower floor of the belfry. From this testimony it would appear that 
the murder was committed on the lower floor of the belfry and subse- 
quently the body was carried up to the top floor in order, perhaps, 
to remove it as far out of the way as possible. 
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First victim, Miss B. 

The clothes of the victim were found in different places scattered 
about; the waist or basque among the rafters above, with sticks upon 
it, in southwest corner of belfry, the skirt in the southeast corner 
Avith sticks upon it also. The basque was torn at the throat and 
there was a tear in the rear portion of the skirt. The corsets were 
hanging from the top of the platform, and the corset cover on the 
beam under the rafters; portions of the underclothing were under 
the casing at the top of the belfry ; a hatchet on the beam near the 
roof over the belfry; victim's schoolbooks among the joists of the 
ceiling in a corner opposite to the belfry. The books were strapped 
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tightly together. The purpose of hiding the clothes in so many dif- 
ferent places probably was to keep the crime from discovery as long 
as possible. 

The autopsy on Miss B by the official physician at the mor^e, 
showed that she had died from asphyxiation caused by strangulation: 
The skin over the entire body was discolored and in process of decom- 
position. There were seven finger-nail incisions on one side of the 
neck and five on the other side. From the depth of the incisions it 
would seem that there had been a great struggle. The incisions were 
very close together, extending down to the collar bone, one directly 
under the other. 

The vagina was full of foul-smelling secretion fluid. The internal 
organs were not in an advanced stage of decomposition. There was 
a congestion of the larynx and trachea. The body was well nour- 
ished. Menstruation had nearly reached its limit. The decomposi- 
tion of the body interfered with a thorough examination. 

The seven finger-nail incisions could be; accounted for easily by 
placing the hands together upon the throat ; they could be made by 
two grasps of the hands about the neck. The body weighed about 
140 pounds and appeared to be that of a healthy woman. 

SECOND VICTIM — MISS C. 

The body of the second victim was discovered in a small room (fig. 
2), on Saturday morning, April 13, adjoining the library of the same 
church, in the belfry of which the first victim. Miss B, was found on 
the following day. 

The autopsy, conducted by the physician at the morgue, showed 
that Miss C died from asphyxiation and hemorrhage. The asphyxi- 
ation was caused by the insertion of rags in the larynx and trachea 
of the girl. The rags consisted of pieces torn from C's undercloth- 
ing. Tne wounds consisted of a lacerated transverse cut on each 
wrist reaching across the full transverse length of the anterior por- 
tion of the forearm. In the forehead there were two vertical cuts a 
little less than an inch in length and almost connecting with each 
other just above the root of tne nose. There was also a lacerated 
wound in the second intercostal space, a little to the left of the me- 
dian line of the chest. There were similar lacerated wounds in the 
third and fifth intercostal spaces. The arteries in the wrist, four in 
number, were severed. Some of the wounds appeared to be post- 
mortem. It further appeared that violation had been committed 
both before and after death. 

The instrument used was an ordinary table knife. The knife was 
broken off nearly to the handle, and several pieces were found embed- 
ded in the various wounds. 

In the corner of the room (fig. 2) where Miss C's body was found, 
there were blood spurts on the wall, extending as high as, the gas 
fixture, and a large spot on the floor appeared to have been a pool 
of blood. 

THE CIRCUMSTANCES CONNECTING A WITH MURDERS. 

About 5 p. m., Wednesday, April 8, the organist came to the church 
and begun to practice a piece on the piano in the Sunday school room. 
He had not been there over two or three miivwle'si n^\v^w K. 'sv.^>^<^'?vx^^ 
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with hair somewhat disheveled, neither coat nor hat on, and vest 
unbuttoned, standing and looking at the organist, who asked A why 
he seemed so pale. A said he had been overcome with gas. He sent 
the organist out to get some bromo-seltzer. A's eyes were congested 
somewhat; the bromo-seltzer nauseated A instead of helping him. 

A told the organist that he had met Miss B that morning and had 
ridden with her to the hi^h school. A and the organist left the 
church together. Other evidence tended to show that A arrived at 
the church with Miss B ab')iit 4 p. ni., or a little after, and remained 
there until 5 p. m., when he met the organist. While the evidence 




Second victim, Miss C. 

was wholly circumstantial, the jury were convinced that between the 
hours of 4 and 5 p. m. of that day he murdered Miss B. 

A had known Miss B for six months or more, and waited upon her 
perhaps as much as any of her gentlemen friends, but he was not 
pressing in his attentions. Miss C was 21 years of age, small of 
stature, weighing about 90 pounds. She was cheerful in disposition 
and her character beyond reproach. 

According to the evidence in possession of the officers of the law, 
Miss C and A were near the church on April 12, about 8 o'clock in 
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the evening, engaged in an earnest conversation. A appeared to be 
pleading and C protesting, so much so that a stranger near by 
thought A was conducting himself improperly and was about to in- 
terfere, when C took A's arm and went with him to the church. In 
about an hour afterwards A came out of the church alone and went 
to a social gathering, arriving about 9.30 that evening. His hair was 
somewhat disheveled, perspiration was on his forehead, and his 




Fig. 2. — Corner of room where body of second victim was found, showing blood spurts on 
wall, reaching above gas jet. 

hands were slightly dirty, so that he asked permission to wash 
them. Then he joined the company, acting in no wav to create any 
suspicion. On the next morning (April 13) as before stated, the 
mutilated body of Miss C was found m a small room adjoining the 
library of the church. 

In both these murders the stubborn fact that suspicion could be 
thrown upon no one else but A stood out in its boldness. 
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REMARKS OF A. ON THE SCAFFOLD.** 

On ascending the scaffold and after being placed in position, A 
made the following remarks: 

To those who wish me to say something, I will say that I have no animosity 
toward any except those who have hounded and persecuted me to my death for 
a crime that never stained my hands, and I forgive them as I hope to be for- 
given. The crime was fastened on me by the press of San Francisco, but I 
forgive all. It is they who haVe forever blaclcened the fair name of California 
by putting to death this innocent boy. Whether the perpetrators of this crime 
will ever be discovered matters little now to me. All I can say is that I am 
Innocent, and I want those who have circulated the report that I had a sensa 
tion to spring to hear it. For the last time on earth I declare my innocence 
before God, to whom I now go. He knows the heart and reads the mind, and 
He will judge me, not as I was judged here, but as I should be judged. 

While the prisoner refused to take any stimulants and showed 
great courage up to the last, his final remarks on the scaffold seemed 
more like a recitation than a spontaneous expression of thought from 
an innocent man. 

CONCLUSION. 

These cases are undoubtedly ones of sadistic murder. The evi- 
dence of this is stronger in the case of the second victim, Miss C, 
whose body was mutilated before death, as indicated in the blood 
spurts on the walls and the pool of blood on the floor where she was 
found. In the case of the first victim, Miss B, the nail imprints about 
the neck, the blood stains on the lower floor of the belfry and on the 
large frame there indicate that had there been a thorough examina- 
tion made of these surroundings still further signs pointing to the 
lustful side of the murder might have been found, notwithstanding 
the fact that it was nine days after the murder had been committed, 
making the blood marks much less distinct. 

As A was a medical student, he would have naturally taken the 
greatest precautions not to leave any traces of blood on his clothes, 
and may have also, as far as time would permit (he had not more 
than an hour in each case), destroyed some of the traces of blood on 
the surrounding objects. 

MOTIVE. 

It seemed to have been assumed in the trial that there were only 
three available theories as to the motive for the murder : First, pure 
desire for blood as manifested in cruelty ; or second, a sudden anger 
arising from refusal to accede to improper proposal and threat to 
expose; or third, murder to destroy the victim of rape. As A had 
never before manifested any brutality, the supposition of thirst for 
blood for its own sake, or pure cruelty, would be very improbable. 
As to the second motive, of sudden anger, this also would be impos- 
sible, from what is known of A's character. The third supposition, 
to destroy the victim of rape, is equally improbable for a man of A's 
type, and especially one who had a medical training. 

THE REAL MOTIVE. 

Ther« is but one motive that will explain these murders; it is the ab- 
normal and intense sexual passion, a form of sadism, that takes ex- 
treme pleasure sometimes in merely choking, without necessarily 

^The most intelligent criminals are least liable to confess on the scaffold. 
See page 406 of " Man and Abnormal Man." 
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causing death ; if the passion be not satisfied, the choking is liable 
to be continued until death ensues, as in the case of Miss B. If the 
passion still remains unappeased, cutting and mutilating of the vic- 
tim's body before and after death may be carried on almost to any 
extreme. Or the choking may be continued just enough to make the 
victim helpless and prevent her from making any noise, and then 
wounds, often superficial at first, may be inflicted on the living body, 
causing the flow or spurting of fresh blood. If the passion be still 
unsatisfied, the wounds are generally made deeper, causing the blood 
to flow or spurt in larger quantities, as appeared in the case of Miss C. 
These seem to be the two ways, as indicated by the evidendb which 
was employed ; and this without regard to whether the murderer be 
known or not. Choking, strangling, or wounding the body before 
and after death are perhaps the most frequent of the many methods 
of satisfying the extreme stages of sadistic excitment. Sadistic mon- 
sters not only differ greatly in their ways of satisfying passion, but 
often the same monster will voluntarily, or from necessity, employ 
methods varying according to his own nature or that of his victim 
or according to place or surroundings where crime is committed. 
Also limited time, or fear of being caught, may prevent the monster 
from carrying out his atrocities. It may be remarked in passing that 
the so-called " Jack the Slasher," who cuts women's garments and 
" Jack the Vitriol Thrower," have the same sadistic sexual passion 
as their motive, but expressed in less violent forms. The various 
ways of appeasing sadistic passion are almost infinite in number. 

APPARENT MYSTERY. 

How can a young man of good reputation, polite, and modest, es- 
pecially in his conduct toward women, begin to commit such atrocious 
crimes ? It is probable that if A's crimes had remained undiscovered 
a week longer, he would have sought more victims and would not 
have ceased until discovery or fear of discovery caused him to. Had 
he known or felt such sadistic impulses during childhood or youth, 
he would in all probability have manifested them. He probably had 
these feelings or impulses some time before actually carrying them 
into effect; he may have struggled against them at first; then he may 
have yielded to them in some very slight way ; and it may be in the 
case of his first victim that he had no intention of murder, but, hav- 
ing aroused his sadistic passion, he was unable to resist it until its 
complete satisfaction, a fact that has frequently been confessed by 
sadistic criminals. (See below.) In the case of his second victim, 
however, he probably intended to satisfy his sadistic nature at almost 
any cost to the victim ; he pleaded with her to come into the church 
with him. 

A was careful and cautious of nature, as his conduct during the 
trial showed. It is not probable, therefore, that he intended to kill 
his first victim, as suggested, for he would know that the body would 
be discovered eventually and suspicion be cast upon him. Hence the 
removing the body and clothes out of the way as far as possible, the 
breaking of the knobs on the door, so that it would be necessary to 
force an entrance into the belfry. But in the case of his second vic- 
tim no such precautions seem to have been taken. His monster sadis- 
tic passion may have gained complete control of him^ absorbiu^ K\9. 
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mind so that he was oblivious to almost everything else, a fact often 
confessed by sadists of this type. A man like A, with a medical train- 
ing and having such a passion, would naturally keep it an absolute 
secret, and this with his previous good reputation would help to pro- 
tect him from suspicion. 

MILD FORMS OF SADISM. 

In order to comprehend more fully the crimes of A, it may be 
useful to mention a few examples, illustrating milder forms of san- 
guinary sadism, before citing cases, similar in certain respects to his 
own. 

There is the case of a boy who experienced sexual feeling by view- 
ing a picture of a battle scene. It is known that after battles, espe- 
cially where much blood is shed, the soldiers are sometimes seized 
with strong sexual impulses. Some authors, as Bloch,« believe that 
the bloody scenes in gladitorial contests and bull fights arouse sexual 
passions in the audience. 

Krafft-Ebing ^ reports the case of a young man, 25 years of age, 
who at 18 experienced a voluptuous feeling from seeing blood come 
from a wound in his own finger; he would often cut his finders in 
order to cause this feeling. Finally this had no effect, but the sight of 
blood from the finger of a young woman, especially one sympathetic 
with him, gave him great pleasure, and it was with difficulty that he 
refrained from wounding his two girl cousins. His imagination was 
haunted with ideas of blood, which gave him voluptuous emotions. 

A surgeon confessed to the writer, that while reading in a surgical 
work a description of the puncturing of a festered wound he found 
himself, to his astonishment, in a state of sexual excitement. 

Another case ^ (studied by the writer), was that of a youth of 16, 
who confessed to strong sexual excitation being caused by reading in 
a newspaper the details of a brutal wife murder. 

EXTREME FORMS OF SADISM. 

Lombroso ^ reports cases illustrating several phases of sadistic mur- 
der, where two of the victims were found naked, the monster con- 
fessing, that as soon as he grasped his victim by the neck, intense 
sexual sensations were experienced; usually simply choking his sub- 
jects satisfied him, but if sexual satisfaction was delayed, he continued 
the choking until death. This was probably A's experience with his 
first victim. 

Another case ^ was that of a married man, father of several chil- 
dren, who up to 30 years of age had led an exemplary life, and then 
suddenly began to strangle women, murdering six during a space of 
ten years. Some he did not violate; others he would abuse before 
murdering them. He was very cautious; his good reputation doubt- 
less helped him to remain undiscovered so long. One of his victims 

« Beitraege zur Aetiologie der Psychopathia Sexualis. S. 46. 
^ Psychopathia sexualis. 

^ Le Criniinel Type dans quelques formes graves, etc. Bibliographie de sex- 
uality pathologique. Paris, 1S95. 
^ Goltdammer's Archiv. XXX, p. 13. 
^ L'Hotume Crim inel and Pazzi ed Anoniali, p. 143. 
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was a young robust woman ; he walked and conversed with her on the 
road, and then suddenly grasped her by the throat, holding her hands, 
and offering her money if she would submit to him. On her refusing, 
he drew a knife and stabbed her in the chest and continued to wound 
her after violating her. When arrested, he denied having committed 
the crime. Subsequently he confessed all, showing neither pride nor 
remorse. 

Another case" (published by the writer) was that of a sexton of a 
church, 30 years of age, a married man with family and of good repu- 
tation, who on the scaffold confessed to having intense sexual excita- 
tion from braining a little girl in the belfry of the church; he also 
had brained a woman 28 years of age. He did not violate either of 
his victims. His confession was most horrible and loathsome. As in 
the case of A, his lawyer had felt absolutely, convinced of his inno- 
cence. 
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XXI.— STIGMATA OF DEGENERATION. 

As already stated and according to the best and most trustworthy 
statistics, crime, pauperism, insanity, and suicide have been increas- 
ing relatively faster than the population in almost all countries of 
the world.® This indicates also an increase in degeneration. The 
rapid development of society, as indicated by numerous new inven- 
tions, increased opportunities for travel, and the enterprise of the 
press, so that now at breakfast one can read all the news of the world. 
The tendency of the young to seek the excitement of city life, and the 
consequent condensation of population, with its accompanying evils, 
such haste in civilization may cause an abnormal development of 
and strain upon the nervous system, which can result in weakness, 
depression, and pessimism. This can cause a loss of self-control, 
with its consequent abnormal actions, that may culminate in crime 
and other social evils. 

DANGER OF WEALTH. 

There is perhaps no more powerful influence for hindering the 
development of a young man than the prospect of his having plenty 
of money and no necessity to work. The number of such cases is 
large, especially in times, as at present, where so many and so great 
fortunes are accumulated. The parents seem to desire that their 
children be spared the hardships they had to endure. But they 
forget that these difficulties produced a hardihood that was probably 
the basis of success. Thus the tendency of great wealth, with its 
luxury and ease, favors the development of degenerative processes. 



A person may have several physical stigmata or signs of degener- 
ation and be at the same time endowed with moral and intellectual 
powers of the highest order. One may possess a healthy body and 
be a criminal by nature. A mental genius may be morally de- 
praved. A high moral sense may coexist with mental mediocrity; 
indeed it is not uncommon, but unfortunate to find goodness of heart 
combined with mental stupidity. There are very few persons with- 
out a stigma of degeneration. 

« Statistics of crime, suicide, and insanity and other forms of abnormality 
in different countries of the world, in connection with bills to establish a 
laboratory, etc. Senate Document No. 12, Fifty-eighth Congress, special 
session, 8". Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C, 1903. 
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In brief, mental, moral, and physical defects and endowments may 
exist in individuals in most varied degrees and apparently independ- 
ent of each other. Great injustice is therefore often done, by applying 
the term " degenerate " indiscriminately. In fact, some of the most 
ideal characters have been physical nonentities, or even physical 
degenerates of a pronounced type. 

MEANIN(} OF DEGENERATION. 

In its anthropological sense, degeneration signifies departure from 
the primitive type, or reversion to a lower type, causing deterioration 
and loss of native faculties or race characteristics. Thus domestica- 
tion has caused the degeneration of most of the primitive races. 

For the naturalist the most perfect type of horse is the Arab horse, 
the horse of nature and savagery. But from the agricultural point 
of view, the domesticated horse is superior. 

Degeneration in a general sense may be considered an essence, 
aptitude, or tendency which hinders development (mental, moral or 

hysical) favorable to the species and tends toward diseases, which 
ead to dissolution of the species or offspring. 

This essence, aptitude, tendency, disposition, or weakened power 
of resistance, existing from birth until death, is degeneration. 

This degenerative tendency may manifest itself by miental, moral, 
and physical effects, signs, or stigmata, which may be the product of 
an original defective disposition or the result of bad nutrition before 
or soon after birth. 

These stigmata are either physical and so signs of intrauterine de- 
generation, or are mental and moral and can be signs of degeneration 
appearing in childhood or later in life. 

The popular idea of degeneration is a man of bad moral tendencies 
and habits — a profligate, spendthrift, gambler, drunkard, opium fiend, 
libertine, and the like. It is the moral defects of stigmata rather 
than the physical and mental that the public mind emphasizes in 
designating an individual as degenerate. 

THREE KINDS OF DEGENERATION. 

There are three kinds of degeneration — ^physical, mental, and 
moral. Social and economic are forms of moral degeneration. 

Physical degeneration is a morbid impairment of any tissue, fluid, 
or organ of the body, causing a reduction or tendency from a higher 
to a lower form. This impairment is congenital and its effect is to 
hinder the regular development of tissue or organ, resulting in some 
malformation or stigma which tends to separate the individual from 
his race, family, or type. Such separation places the individual in 
an abnormal or pathological state of being, where in comparison with 
his ancestors he is weakened in the struggle for existence and tends 
toward eventual elimination. 

The characteristic stigma of mental degeneration is a want of har- 
mony, or a disequilibrium of the mental faculties. One or more fac- 
ulties may predominate, or some may be so highly developed as to 
approach genius, or others may be absent. There may be mental 
weakness, exaggerated emotions, obsessions, or there may be simple 
tics or spells. 
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Moral degeneration refers to the lowering of the character and con- 
sists in any evil thought, feeling, willing, or action detrimental to in- 
dividual or community, which is a permanent element or tendency in 
the character of the person. Like physical and mental degeneration, 
it may express itself in acts, which are its signs or stigmata. 

A. PHYSICAL STIGMATA OF DEGENERATION.* 

Whether physical degeneration has to do with a regressive anomaly 
(atavism), or with a pathological lesion produced during the intra- 
uterine period, or during the first days of infancy, is a question as 
difficult as it is important. Such an inquiry, however, would lead far 
beyond the purpose of this study. 

Thus, for instance, microcephaly may be regarded as an atavistic 
condition, in "which the large brain has remained undeveloped. Too 
many fingers may be considered as an accidental division due to a 
simple original tendency. 

An abnormal number of hairs on the body (hypertrichosis) might 
be regarded as a return to a lower type ; or as a substitute for weak- 
ness of skin sensibility, which has not the power to push out the em- 
bryonic hairs. 

HOW VARIATIONS MAY PBODUCE STIGMATA. 

It is well known that organisms through greater or less variation 
can be eliminated or set outside of their species or family. These 
variations may be caused by changes in a single organ, which can 
produce an arrest of development, or lead to the highest development 
of the organ. Such an organ can be wholly stopped in its growth 
as the muscle which serves for the movement of the ear in man. Thus 
it is thought that the maxillary and sternoclavicular articulation is 
probably a reduced part of the skeleton ; so the origin of the tendons 
has been explained. That is, the muscle substance, through different 
mechanical effects, became weak, inflammation set in, then disintegra- 
tion, leading to the formation of a scar or cicatrix ; and this process 
was carried over to the whole mammal kingdom, making the liga- 
ments as former tendonous parts of muscles. 

PRODUCTION OF CRANIAL STIGMATA. 

It is easy to understand how a microcephalic, for simple anatomical 
reasons, would have a rudimentary mental life, but not so easy 
where the cranial volume is exaggerated. The volume is not, how- 
ever, necessarily connected with the encephalic development. Cer- 
tain affections may occur during gestation or early infancy and give 
rise to inflammation, which causes eccentric pressure. The bones 
shape themselves according to the adjacent substance in the first 
period of life, resulting in an abnormal development, sometimes* 
lessening, sometimes increasing the volume. 

RELATIVE VALUE OF PHYSICAL STIGMATA. 

All physical stigmata vary in their value as signs of degeneration. 
Those which are the most localized or superficial indicate less serious 
alterations of the nervous system. Thus the anomalies of the pavilion 
of the ear are frequent in normal persons. 

o See " Man and Abnormal Man," pages 281-284, under head of " Youthful 
Degeneracy." 
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Stigmata are more serious in proportion as they are more profound 
and more numerous. But as we rise in the scale of degeneration 
the physical signs lose more and more their importance, are incon- 
stant, and more often absent, and seem not to have anjr correlation 
with mental troubles. Thus in idiots, cretins, and imbeciles physical 
stigmata are of more value, till we reach the superior feeble-minded, 
when psychological signs take precedence in significance. The stig- 
mata of degeneration should be distinguished from deformities, com- 
ing from mechanical accidents of gestation, congenital amputations, 
etc. But they are not to be differentiated from certain pathological 
deformities due to diseases of the last period of gestation, or of early 
infancy. 

We will now give what are regarded by leading authorities as the 
physical stigmata of degeneration, as they appear in different parts 
of the bodv. 




Fig. 1. 



CRANIAL STIGMATA. 



The slowness of ossification of the fontanelles is frequent in degen- 
erates. Microcephaly is generally produced by an arrest of develop- 
ment of the cranium as a whole. Macrocephaly can be in the form of 
hydrocephaly. Macrocephaly is more often the consequence of de- 
fective development of the osseous system in general. 

Malformations of the cranium considered pathological by some 
authors might be due to defects of development of the sutures. 
Plagiocephaly, or an oblique cranium, can be the result of a lateral 
decubitus, or it can be produced by the premature ossification of the 
coronal sutures. 

Scaphocephaly is due to a premature soudure of the sagittal suture, 
making a keel-shaped head, resembling a boat upside down. Acro- 
cephaly (sugar-loaf head) is due to the premature synostosis of the 
two coronal and sagittal sutures. Trigonocephaly is due to a prema- 
ture synostosis of the metopical suture, having the form of a triangle. 
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The hairs near the vertex form a little tiirbillon or vortex (fig. 1), 
which is rarely in the median line, but it seldom deviates more than 
25 to 30 millimeters. In degenerates these deviations may be much 
greater. 

The asymmetry of the volume of the cranium usually coincides 
with the asymmetry of the face, which is characterized by the differ- 
ent orbital capacity and by the unequal projection of the orbital 
arches and malar bones. 

The exaggerated projection of the ui)per jaw and teeth is progna- 
thism. The lower jaw may be large, as is claimed to be the case in 
criminals. 

The presence of two round bosses (generally developed) is re- 
garded as a symptom of hereditary syphilis. This is called nati- 
cephaly. Extreme prognathism can be accompanied with a depres- 
sion or the root of the nose and a parting of the narines giving the 
appearance of bestiality with a similar physiognomy. 




Fig. 2. 



Another stigma is the lemurian apophysis of Albrecht, which con- 
sists in the protecting of the angle of the jaw over its lower border. 



EAR STIGMATA. 

The ear seems to have attracted special attention. There is the 
absence of pavilion with or without malformations of the middle 
and internal ear. But more often it is partial absence of pavilion. 
The lobe is sometimes wanting. The stigmata may consist in volume, 
the ear being too large or too small, or in its direction, as standing 
out prominently (fig. 2). 

The most numerous anomalies are found in the concha. The root 
of the helix, instead of rising from the base of the concha, projects 
throughout the whole extent of the cavity, dividing it into two cavi- 
ties. The root of the helix may be doubled, or with the root of the 
antitragus may form two parallel projections, filling the cavity of 
the concha. 

38530—08^ 18 
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Sometimes the helix exists only in its ascending part; the outside 
border of the pavilion is wanting, and the navicular fossa is more or 
less effaced. Often the ear without border is very large. 

The Darwinian tubercle varies in its position on the border of the 
helix; sometimes it is double (fig. 3). 

The antehelix can be effaced or form a projection greater than that 
of the helix. The tragus is sometimes reversed, sometimes doubled. 

If the concha is very deep with a small pavilion, the ear has the 
form of a comet. The lobe sometimes is wanting, as in monkeys. 
It presents numerous anomalies of volume and form. It may adhere 
to the cheek (webbed ear). 

The form of the ear may vary with age. 



EYE STIGMATA. 



The eye can have prominent orbital arches. Sometimes the eyes 
are very near together as in the monkey, giving to the face some re- 
semblance to a bird of prey. Sometimes the eyes are very far apart. 
The slit between the eyelids may be broad, leaving the eye uncovered, 




Fig. 3. 

or it may be narrow so that the iris can scarcely be seen. This slit 
or fissure may be more or less rectangular, sometimes straight, or 
oblique. 

The eyelids may be wanting, or adhere to each other, or to the ball 
of the eye. 

The cartilages forming the palpebral framework may be undevel- 
oped, taking away the support of the lids, and thus causing them to 
be soft, and in folds and resulting in a congenital entropion (inver- 
sion of eyelid). The conjunction may present a permanent vasculari- 
zation, or an anomaly of a fold of the conjunctiva like a membrane 
over the eyeball, a sort of rudimentary third eyelid. One may ob- 
serve colored spots, or certain vascular dilatations, or little pimples 
constituting conjenital pterygion (hypertrophy of the conjunctiva). 

The eyeball may project out (pop-eyed), or sink into the orbital 
cavity and be hidden under the orbital arches and present a sickly or 
wild appearance. 

Another degenerative stigma is an ophthalmia (imperfect devel- 
opment of the socket of the eye). This on account of its close ana- 
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tomical connection with the brain may be concomitant with or accom- 
pany general cerebral troubles. Sometimes there is a simple reduc- 
tion or shriveling up of the eye. 

The eyeball may be especially hard and the intraocular tension 
exaggerated. This sort of congenital glaucoma is due to the same 
causes which provoke hydrocephalus and a hydroopthalmia. 

Some of the malformations of the iris are congenital divisions 
more or less marked in its circumference, the colomba of the iris, or 
the iris may have several openings (policoria) ; or it may be pierced 
at its center, so that the pupil is displaced (corectopia) . There may be 
a series of indentations in the circumference of the pupil (discoria), 
or there may be no opening or perforation (acoria). Sometimes the 
pupil is obliterated by a thin veil, there being defective resorption 
of the tissue. Another anomaly is the existence of many different 
colors on the surface of the iris, or absence of pigment presenting a 
white aspect in this region (albinism). 

Asymmetry of the iris is a frequent stigma constituting congenital 
unequalness of the pupils. 

STIGMATA OF THE NOSE. 

The nose can be wanting entirely. 

Some of the anomalies of the nose are a want of development in 
its bony frame called nasus aduncus, or excessive development, lat- 
eral deviations, absence of septum, atresia of the nasal fossa, asym- 
metry of the nostrils due to deviation of the septum. 

Contraction of the nasal passages, causing troubles of breathing 
often influence the power of attention and through this the intelli- 
gence. 

Another stigma is the depression of the root of the nose, or on the 
contrary the prominence or projection giving a vague impression 
of a horn implanted there. There is the flattening of the nose, the 
sinking in of the root; the end of the nose is raised up (snub-nose). 
The nose may bend to one side throughout its whole length or more 
frequently the deviation is confined to the lower part. The nasal 
passages may be narrow. Here atresia is most often found. A nasal 
fistula may persist ; or there may be hypertrophy of the vomer alone, 
which can impede respiration. 

STIGMATA OF THE MOUTH. 

The mouth can be too large or too small. The coincidence of con- 
genital macrostoma (fissure of the lips) with fibroid cartilaginous 
preauricular tumors indicates that these two stigmata are due to 
trouble of development of the first bronchial arch. 

The lips can be too short, leaving the teeth exposed, as the incisors 
and canines, forming a prolapsus; or too thick, forming a sort of 
cushion on the front of the mouth (normal in negroes). Sometimes 
the lower lip- is completely reversed, forming an ectropion. 

There may be also extrophy (turning out) of the upper lip; hare- 
lip, reminding one of certain rodents. Cleft palate often accom- 
panies harelip. The harelip follows the deformities of the nose. 
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STIGMATA OF THE PALATE. 

The palate may be asymmetrical, high and narrow, flat-roofed, 
horseshoe shaped, and gothic. 

The narrowness of the palate indicates an arrest in development 
of the upper jaw, involving often irregularities in the teeth. Some- 
times the tonsils are absent. 

The anomalies of the upper jaw, the palatal arch, and the lips are 
interesting to consider in relation to the embryo of the chicken when 
one sometimes sees the malformations of the upper bill united with 
the malformation of the brain. 

STIGMATA OF THE TONGUE. 

The tongue can present an exaggerated or diminished volume, 
where in the latter case especially it is connected with difficulties in 
articulation. It may be too large for the mouth and so project out, 
as in cretins. 

Anomalies of form consist in asymmetry in the bifidity of the point 
of the tongue and of the median fissure of the upper surface, which 
coincide sometimes with the perforation of the palatal arch, velum, 
and harelip. One may note certain cysts at the base of the tongue 
and in the hyoidean region vestiges of the thyro-lingual canal. 

STIGMATA OF THE TEETH. 

The teeth may be undeveloped, or prematurely developed, where 
in the hitter case the first teeth may remain. There may be anom- 
alies in number, volume, form, location, and direction. A congenital 
absence of a certain number, even all in the lower jaw, may occur. 
The separation or disjunction of the upper and lower incisors should 
be mentioned. 

The erosions of the teeth occur at the time of their formation and 
are due to nutritional troubles. In hereditary syphilis the first large 
molar, in which calcification commences about the sixth month of 
fetal life, is the most frequently attacked; then came the incisor's, 
where calcification begins about the first month after birth. 

The teeth are sometimes so extremely deformed as to be unrecog- 
nizable. They may be so large as to prevent the mouth from shut- 
ting, or so small as to be scarcely visible, or very irregularly im- 
planted, or instead of pointing vertically up and down project for- 
ward or backward, or turn upon themselves, or appear as twisted 
upon their axis. 

STIGMATA OF THE TRUNK. 

In the neck there may be a goitre, more or less developed, accom- 
panying especially mental decay, as in cretinism. Sometimes the 
thyroid gland is wanting. 

The thorax may be much inclined forward; this stigma is often 
connected with scoliosis. The thorax may be greatly compressed 
laterally and the sternum projected forward ; or there can be simple 
thoracic asymmetry; the thorax may be funnel-shaped. One part 
may be more developed or differently and unequally developed than 
the other. There may be depression at the xiphoid (sword-like) ap- 
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pendix, or the borders may be more or less abrupt, causing a thoracic 
and abdominal malformation. There may be a vertical depression 
extending its whole length like a groove. The volume may be 
out of proportion to the abdomen. The thorax may be flattened in 
its different diameters. The shoulders may droop. An arrested 
development of important muscles may bring to light the embryonic 
origin of certain malformations. Among epileptics there is fre- 
quently a hyperostosis of development at the external extremity of 
the clavicle. 

In the vertebral column there may be a prominence of the spinal 
apophyses, with a contour resembling that of the monkey. Or there 
may be deviations of the column, as kyphosis, lordosis, scoliosis, or 
the spina bifida. There may be a malformation of the coccyx like 
a rudimentary tail, suggesting an atavistic regression. 

The pelvis may be narrow, flat, and deformed. The breasts may 
be supernumerary, occupying the latero-mammal, hypogastric or 
inguinal regions. The supernumerary breast is often a simple nipple, 
which in turn can be the seat of numerous anomalies. 

HERNIAS. 

Hernias are frequent in degenerates ; all hernias are due to an ar- 
rest of development of the abdominal w^all, the traces of which are 
sometimes found in a normal state in animals near to man. Extreme 
weakness of the abdominal walls is considered as an anomaly in all 
races. 

THE MEMBERS. 

The anomalies in arms, hands, legs, and feet are those of form and 
proportion. Supernumerary fingers (Polydactyly), webbed fingers 
(syndactyly), absence of fingers (oxtrodactyly) are. important anom- 
alies of form. Those of proportion may consist in the arms being 
too short or too long (most frequent). In the latter case the span of 
arms or length of reach is notably greater than the height. Similar 
disproportions are observed in the lower members. When the legs 
are too long they are often slender, making the individual resemble a 
wading bird, a characteristic of infantilism and of the eunuchs. Ex- 
cessive development in length of legs is observant not only in neurotic 
degenerates, but in ccmsumptives. When the limbs are too short they 
are oftener very thick. 

The forearm, as compared with the arm, is very long, as is normal 
in lower races. 

In epileptics there is a congenital malformation of the ulna. 

STIGMATA OF THE HANDS. 

The thumb has a double nail. Disproportions of fingers and toes 
are to be noted (figs. 4, 8). There may be an absence of a phalanx of 
a finger, a union of two phalanxes, a short metacarpal or metatarsal : 
or many fingers may be short. Disproportion of the fingers can be 
very marked. The fingers are compared in length with the middle 
finger. Thus in the normal hand the index finger reaches to where 
the nail emerges from the middle finger; the ring finger reaches to 
about the middle of this nail ; the little finger stops at the lajst articu- 
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lation of the ring finger ; the middle finger is longer and larger than 
either the index or ring fingers. In the abnormal hand of degener- 
ates all the fingers are often too long or too short. The shortness is 
more common in profound degeneracy. The most common anomaly is 
defect in proportion of one or many fingers. Most often the ulnar 
border of the hand (fig. 5) is defective; the little finger and the ring 
finger are too short, or the ring finger has not its normal length com- 




Flg. 4. 

pared with the middle finger, while the little finger maintains its 
proportion to the ring finger. Or the little finger is too short in com- 

f)arison with the ring finger, already too short. The defect of the 
ittle finger is made still more marked where its second phalanx is 
bent, resembling the little toe. The third phalanx of the little finger 
may bend toward the ring finger. 

Sometimes the ring and little fingers are not only short but very 
slender; this defect sometimes is accompanied with very marked 




Fig. 5. 

weakness of the two last fingers, normally more feeble and particu- 
larly troublesome for pianists. 

The thumb is most often too short, due to the Small development 
of its little phalanx. 

The decadent hand in connection with defective ears and eyes may 
be significant. Sometimes all fingers^ except the thumb are united 
together into one piece, called the claws of the lobster. 
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STIGMATA OF THK TOES. 



Most of the anomalies of the fingers appear in the toes (figs. 6, 8). 
If the second toe be shorter than the first, this may be due to the shoes, 
since it is not the case with ancient peoples. In epileptics the pre- 
dominance in length of the second toe occurs in 45 per cent, while in 
people in general it is 10 per cent. Hammer-like toes and lateral 
deviations of toes are frequent in degenerates. The infantile foot, 
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where the toes tend to be uniform in length, is found in idiots and 
imbeciles. There is the clubfoot, considered by some as the result of 
evolution trouble, but by pathologists as the consequence of 'medul- 
lary lesions. Sometimes (;hibfoot is coincident with defective knee- 
pan, Polydactyly and absence of great toe. Deviation outward of 
great toe (hallux valgus) can be considered as an anomaly of devel- 
opment. 

Sometimes clubfoot is due to injuries of pregnancy. Flat foot 
appears to be more frequent in degenerates than in normal people. 




FlK. 7. 

Excessive volume (meglomelia) or excessive meagerness (oligo- 
melia) of the members quite frecjuently are anomalies of develop- 
ment. 

The thinness of the members is often attributed to the want of 
exercise, but one finds this as well in children of the alcoholic work- 
man, as in those of the aristocracy, degenerated through other vices, 
or simply by defective crossing in marriage. 
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Anomalies of articulation, congenital dislocations of the shoulder, 
absence of kneepans, articular laxity, congenital ankyloris lateral de- 
viations of the articulations and knock-knee (genu valgum) are stig- 
mata of degeneration. 




Fig. 8. 



STIGMATA OF THE OKNITAL ORGANS. 



In general, sexual characteristics tend to be changed and effaced, 
and differences between the sexes become less marked in degenerates. 

Insufficient development of genital organs is noticeable. Excessive 
development is usually due to morbid habits or pathological altera- 
tions. 

The testicles may be very small (microorchides) or tliere may be 
inguinal or abdominal ectopia, morbid displacement, the different 
inversions, varicocele, or cysts of the epididymis. 

There may be atrophy or hypertrophy of the penis; or swelling 
at its lower extremity, found mainly in masturbators. There may be 
torsion on its longitudinal axis, or a tendency of the orifice of the 
meatus to be doubled or present fistula, or the organ may be imper- 
forated or too narrow, or bent down (hj^^pospadis). The prenum is 
frequently short, and thus may impede coition and fecundation. 
The prepuce can be wanting, too long, or toc^ narrow, constitutuig 
congenital phimosis. The penis can be united to the scrotum by a 
fold of the skin, forming a sort of vail, like to the membrane in 
webbed fingers. 

The scrotum in certain degenerates has a median fissure, a vestige 
perhaps of arrested embrycmic development. 

In women the labora may be large, simulating a scrotum; a large 
clitoris can have the appearance of the male organ. Imperforation 
of the viilva, transverse or vertical closing or partitions of the vagina 
and doubleness of its external passage, all these may be present. 

There may be congenital atresia of the vulva, rendering coition im- 
possible, and absence of vigina or hymen. 



DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE SEXES. 



Certain degenerative stigmata unite in one individual the attri- 
butes of both sexes. At the end of the embryonic life the embryo is 
neutral and we can not say to which sex it belongs. The differenti- 



ation begins later. 
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In the general cx)nformation of the body irreguhirities appear, 
such as masculinisni, feminism, infantilism, androgynism, and her- 
maphrodism. 

MASCULINISM. 

Masculinism refers to an individual possessing the fundamental 
sexual characteristics of a woman, and at the same time certain sec- 
ondary sexual characteristics of the masculine type, as the develop- 
ment of hairs over the body, small breasts, narrow pelvis, etc. 

The masculine woman's head has somewhat similar measurements 
to the man's, and is much larger than in woman. 

The shoulders may be large and pelvis and breasts little developed, 
there is a strong voice, masculine gait, and taste for man's vigorous 
exercises and habits, and little inclination to feminine pursuits. 

FEMINISM. 

Feminism in man on the other hand is characterized by masculine 
genital organs little developed, feminine attitude and gait, large 
pelvis, prominent hips, breasts of considerable size, abundance of 
subcutaneous fat, delicate skin, covered with few hairs, soft voice, 
morbid emotion, and no sexual desires or perverted ones. 

ANUROGYNISM. 

But there are individuals with only a partial inversion of sex, 
called androgyns, who are not wholly hermaphrodites. The male 
or female androgyn shows defect in harmony between the accessory 
characteristics of the pelvis and hijDs, breasts, and hairy system. 

The male androgyn has a large pelvis and developed breasts and 
no beard. The female androgyji has a narrow pelvis and a little 
mustache. But these types are distinguished from masculinism and 
feminism in that while the feminine man has large shoulders the 
masculine woman has narrow shoulders. 

INFANTILISM AND NANISM. 

Infantilism is a physical youthfulness manifesting itself anly at 
a certain age of adolescence; there is a retardation of development 
principally in the organs furnishing the fundamental or accessory 
characteristics of sex. 

Nanism, on the other hand, is defect of general development. One 
sees very tall youths who hold the characteristics and trait of infancy 
until adult lii^e. This is due to incomplete development of puberty. 

Female infantilism is characterized not only by little development 
of uterus, ovaries, and breasts, but also by complete absence of pubic 
hairs. 

In infantilism the development of the hairs upon the skin is defect- 
ive. The hair of the head remains fine and downy, the nails are 
very thin, the milk teeth remain, and second dentition develops 
slowly, as do the genital organs and voice. All infantiles, whatever 
their physical development, are intellectually backward. 
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SKIN STAGMATA. 

Certain varied colorations of skin are seen, ranging from rose to 
dark red or violet or chocolate brown. Such are the different noevi 
due to dilatation of the superficial capillary vessels. Vitiligo, due 
to pigmentary trouble, may be mentioned; also melanism (change in 
coloration), albinism, and ichthyosis. 

There is a frequence of symmetry in the arrangement of the papil- 
lary lines on the pulps of the fingers and thumbs and a relative fre- 
quence of most simple forms. 

The hair of the head and hairs on the skin throughout life may 
have a languid appearance, an extreme fineness, like on the newly- 
born child. In both sexes the hairs can be rare and little developed 
over the parts where they appear at the time of sexual evolution. 
In the man, hairs may be wantmg on the face and chest (feminism), 
in woman they may reach some development in these regions. 

The development of the hairy system in woman may be regarded 
as a regression. There may be a complete coloration of skin (albi- 
nism), or a partial coloration (vitiligo). Or there maybe abnormal 
and superabundant hairs over all the body (polytrichosis) or over 
certain parts, as the lumbar region or lower limbs (hypertrichosis). 

The anomalies of the nails, especially when very thin or in a fetal 
condition, or absence of nails may be regarded as stigmata. 

FUNCTIONAL STIGMATA OV DEGENERATION. 

Arrested, retarded, or anomalous functions may be regarded as stig- 
mata. Slowness in learning to walk, which appears to be connected 
with retarded evolution of the pyramid, is a stigma. 

ANOMALIES OF SPEECH. 

Defects of speech are stuttering, stammering, speaking through 
closed nose, open nose, lisping, dea'f-miitism, dullness of hearing. 

Defects of speech increase with age. Very few children acquire 
defects of speech in later life. The majority of children with such 
defects are backward in mental development. 

Stigmatism or defective enunciation of sibilants may depend upon 
hereditary abnormality of location of teeth. 

Bradylalia (slow and labored speech), exaggerated rapidity of 
speech, embololalia, anomalies of voice, and nasal sounding voice are 
stigmata. 

ANOMALIES OF MOVEMENT. 

Anomalies of movement are tics, tremblings, nystagmus (rotary 
movement of eye), retardation or absence of regulation of certain 
reflexes, incontinence of urine,^ merycism (rumination), which is 
sometimes hereditary and often manifested by the insane and idiots 
and in those predisposed to epilepsy and hysteria. Pavy disease 
and cyclic albuminuria are stigmata. 

ANOMALIES OF GENITAL FUNCTIONS. 

The anomalies or stigmata of the genital functions are retardation 
of puberty, of sexual instinct and appetite, genital reflexes, and semi- 
nal losses. 
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In degenerate families the stature varies more or less, often tending 
to nanism in the boys and gigantism in the girls. 

The anomalies of menstruation, menstrual deviations, and espe- 
cially total amenorrhea indicate uterine and ovarian anomalies. 
Habitual miscarriage is often connected with uterine malformations 
and uterine infantilism. Absence of lactation indicates also ana- 
tomical anomalies, especially insufficient development. 

Congenital sexual perversions and especially sexual inversion are 
stigmata. 

SENSORY ANOMALIES. 

Sensory anomalies are daltonism (color-blindness) ackromatopsia 
(complete color-blindness) nyctalopis (day blindness), indicating 
anomalies of structure. 

Defects in acuteness of sensibility, as analgesia and disvernerabil- 
ity, are stigmata. 

Anomalies of sleep are insomnia, somnolence or j)rolonged need of 
sleep, and narcolepsy (attacks of sleep). 

VASOMOTOR ANOMALIES. 

These are morbid emotions, as explosiveness, often connected with 
exaggerated reflexes; tendency to blush for the least cause, often on 
only one side of the face. This may be considered a vascular anom- 
aly of the skin, and is often hereditary. 

Vasomotor reactions present frequent variation of temperature in 
degenerate children, and intense reaction upon slight physical trou- 
ble. Susceptibility to eruptive fevers, marked taste for excitants, 
drooping of the upper eyelid, and rotation of the pupil downward are 
signs of degeneration. 

Left-handedness, a congenital aptitude, infantile symmetry of all 
movements (synkinesia), the disease of von Wayenburg, and a ten- 
dency to hemorrhage are stigmata. 

One of the most frequent functional stigmata is incapacity of sus- 
tained effort. 

POST-MORTEM STIGMATA, 

There are doubtless a very large number of stigmata hidden during 
life, which might be brought to light at the autopsy table. They are 
the congenital malformations of the internal organs. There would 
be, however, great difficulty in distinguishing that which is congenital 
from that which is due to pathological troubles during different pe- 
riods of life. 

Some visceral anomalies, as inversion of the viscera, anomalies of 
the heart (cyanosis) and its vessels, ectopic (morbid displacement) of 
the kidney, spleen, and uterine deviations, due often to arrested de- 
velopment of walls, might be regarded as stigmata. Some consider 
moving kidney, which otherwise may coincide with other anomalies, 
as a stigma of degeneration. Certain formations of congenital origin, 
as paraovarian cysts, tumors of Rosenmuller's organ, cysts of Gaert- 
ner's canal, and dermoid cysts of the ovary may be considered as 
stigmata. 
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B. MENTAL STKJMATA OF DEGENERATION. 

Some writers seem to consider all forms of insanity as^ stigmata of 
degeneration. But in cases of acute insanity where the "cause is due 
to accidental injury of the head or to toxic effects of disease, or to 
some moral shock, or excessive mental strain, it would seem question- 
able to apply to these or similar cases the term " degenerate." Be- 
fore entering, therefore, into a consideration of the mental stigmata 
of degeneration, it will be necessary to make reference, as briefly as 
possible, to classification of different forms of insanity. This is done 
with a view to finding the place of mental degeneration in such classi- 
fication and its relation to mentally diseased states in general. 

(IciHHif, cation of insanity, — Most alienists group apart the simple 
forms of insanity known as mania and melancholia. The majority 
also separate the intermittent forms, as alternate and circulatory 
insanity and the toxic mental disorders. They isolate also the cere- 
br()])athological or organic cerebral affections. 

The disagreement commences with the classification of insanity 
without delirium and delirium proper. 

Insanity wnthout delirium includes obsessions, pathological impul- 
sions, and moral insanity, three states which may be considered as 
stigmata of degeneration. 

There are of course difficulties in all classifications of insanity. If 
we depend upon the symptoms alone, nothing is more variable than 
the outward changes in the same disease, and nothing is more common 
than the same symptoms being manifested by different diseases. 

Those w^ho classify mental diseases according to their causes are 
led to giving undue weight to insignificant and doubtful causes, for 
the same causes may appear to be present in diseases of different 
natures and, on the other hand, the same disease may seem to be due 
to several causes. 

The pathological anatomical classification w^ould be ideal, if there 
were sufficient knowledge of the real causes of different -forms of 
insanity. 

Insanity may be divided into two general classes: 1, hereditary 
insanity, that is, where there is a predisposition; and 2, accidental 
insanity, that is, where mental disease is an incident in the life of 
the normal individual. 

But here predisposition can be used only in a relative quantitative 
sense, for in every disease there must be some slight predisposition 
or tendency, some soil or spot with little or no resistance. 

Accidental caffses of insanity. — An individual can become insane 
from a series of moral shocks, reverse of fortune, loss of a dear friend, 
or from an exhausting chronic affection, or acute disease with long 
and painful convalescence, or from intoxications, as alcoholism or 
morphinism, and the like. The brain can be put in such a morbid 
state of weak resistance as to lose its equilibrium at the least unfavor- 
able influence. 

Relation of insanity to degeneration. — But there are numbers of 
persons who have been subject to such conditions and who have not 
become insane. There must be a difference between these individuals 
and the others in the same environment, and this difference probably 
is one of predisposition or tendency, or no predisposition, or slight 
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tendency to insanity. Those predisposed may be divided into (1) 
the predisposed simply, (2) the predisposed with degeneracy. 

The pi^edisposed to insanity simply, — These have the simple forms 
of insanity as mania and melancholia, without troubles of the intelli- 
gence properly speaking. All these simple forms consist in general 
delirium, affecting the entire understanding. According to Magnan, 
there is no intellectuality delirium properly speaking; there are no 
creations due to aberrations of reason or imagination. There are 
elementary disorders essentially transitory. Mania and melancholia 
may be placed with intermediate insanity and chronic delirium. 

Those predisposed with degeneracy, — ^These have intellectual and 
moral personality, transformed at its basis through the progressive 
influence of predisposition. 

Those predisposed, but without degeneracy, have a normal brain, 
but fragile. In these with degeneracy in addition their mental con- 
stitution is at all times abnormal. This fundamental degenerative 
taint may manifest itself in anomalies of sentiment, intelligence, 
instincts or inclinations, or it may assume physical anomalies, the 
signification of which is added to the concomitant mental anomalies. 
All these stigmata are permanent and born with the individual, and 
continue until death. 

Bad mental, physical, moral, or social surroundings can easily de- 
velop this degenerative taint. Even physiological moments, such as 
puberty, menopause, menstruation, and j)regnancy may make degen- 
erative taint manifest. Here attacks of delirium have no proper evo- 
lution ; they take all forms and are substituted one for the other with 
the greatest facility. Those with the deepest taint are candidates for 
dementia. 

Some of thCvSe degenerates may have brilliant minds, but they are 
without equilibrium; they may be eccentric, bizarre, peculiar, and 
original. They are superior degenerates. 

Those with weak minds are distinguished according to degree of 
weakness as feebleminded, imbeciles, and idiots. The transitions be- 
tween all these divisions are almost imperceptible. 

Glasses of mental degeneration,^ — ^There are three orders or aspects 
of mental degeneration : 

1. States of lucid insanity, with conservation of consciousness at 
base of obsessions, impulsions, or inhibitions. 

2. Very advanced states of disequilibrium, with loss of conscious-^ 
ness, generally requiring subject to be confined. To these belong the 
most dangerous variety, as insanity of persecution. Others manifest 
a deviation or insufficiency of moral sense, and are called morally in- 
sane. 

3. States of delirium: Delirium, sudden, multiple, polymorphic, 
protiform, rapid or sometimes of long duration, but without tendency 
to systematization and progressive transformation. These are cur- 
able. All forms of delirium can be observed. To this class belong 
religious, erotic, hypochondriac, and ambitious deliriums following 
the predominant ideas in the individual. 

Remaining forms of insanity irithoiit degeneracy, — The final forms 
of insanity following the degenerative forms are states of delirium 
directly engendered by neurosis, as hysteria and epilepsy. These 

« Tlie classification of Magnan is followed in tbe main. 
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states can have a degenerative pliase, whicli preexists in the neurosis 
itself. Sometimes tlie neurotic delirium coexists with simple insan- 
ity or chronic delirium. 

Divisions of accidental insanity, — Two large divisions of accidental 
insanity are (a) organic dementia and (6) toxic insanity. These can 
be referred to their direct causes. 

Insanity from intoxications, as alcoholism, absinthism, cocainism, 
morphinism, etherism, etc., manifest characteristics in common. To 
their acute forms may be applied the term hallucinatory delirium. 

Mental stigmata. — The characteristic stigma of mental degeneracy 
is a want of harmony, a lack of balance, a disequilibrium of the di- 
visions, properties, or faculties of the mind, as memory, perception, 
association of ideas, attention, etc., or generalization, judgment, and 
the like. 

The faculties of the mental degenerate are out of gear, not intact, 
their harmony has disa})peared. One or more faculties may predom- 
inate and some may be so developed as to indicate elements of genius, 
or others may be absent. A degenerate may be mentally weak, or 
with exaggerated emotions, or impulsive or obsessed, or have simple 
tics and spells. 

Evolution of degeneration, — The juvenile degenerate learns to talk 
very slowly, the images of the words do not become well fixed in the 
memory. The i)ower of synthesis is difficult to educate. There is ir- 
regularity of aptitudes and want of equilibrium. 

Degenerates are very impressionable, having fears without reason, 
extraordinary apprehensions in certain things, unreasonable antipa- 
thies, excessive sympathies, and nocturnal terrors of every form. 

There may be serious morbid motor or sensitive conditions which 
leave indelible traces, in connection with inflammation of the 
meninges, resulting in paralysis, spasms, convulsions, hemiplegia, 
hemichorea, symptomatic epilepsy, and the like. 

From infancy to puberty the degenerate remains somewhat the 
same. His mental weakness may reveal itself at school. Or if his 
intelligence is acute, it is unequally developed, making the child a lit- 
tle prodigy in some ways, but defective in other respects. 

Puberty, — In puberty sexuality is predominant. At menstruation 
there is moodishness, nervousness, or hysteria, obsessions, or men- 
strual insanity. In both sexes there is frequent onanism, a cause of 
exhaustion. The sexual function may be previous or sometimes neu- 
tral if not absent. 

Adolescence, — In adolescence the degenerate is thrown more upon 
his own resources, he shows himself more than ever insufficient for 
life's struggle, for which he is poorly fortified and which produces in 
him pathological rasults. With a weak intelligence and lawless im- 
agination, he may show the most foolish enthusiasm, burlesque in- 
ventions, religious exaggerations to mysticism, or to asceticism. Cred- 
ulous and superstitious, he submits to all suggestions and becomes a 
victim of contagion. Laws, morality, the most respected customs, he 
revolts against as a restriction of his liberty, not comprehending their 
j)urpose. He is an easy victim to alcohol, morphine, cocaine, and the 
like. 

Degenerate easily exhausted, — Life's constant struggle soon ex- 
hausts the degenerate. Extreme mental fatigue results, all labor is 
jinpossible, where accompanied with pain; he has neurasthenia, a 
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state of irritable weakness. In the most serious cases the degenerates 
become insane; mental equilibrium is broken, reason totters, con- 
science is obscured; chaos reigns in thoughts, sentiments, and acts, 
revealing what may be called the maximum of disequilibrium. 

Idiocy. — The lowest type of degenerate with the most rudimentary 
intelligence is the idiot. His sensitive centers are scarcely developed, 
his sensations are narrow, and perceptions almost nil. Mentally, 
there is an arrest of development ; the mind can do nothing of itself ; 
life is a succession of reflexes, which do not relate to the psychical 
centers. The idiot is an instinctive being. He defends himself like 
the most inferior animals, he never acquires personality, he is an 
automaton. The idiot of the lowest degree is apathetic and unable 
to express his desires by Speech or motion. The idiot of a little 
higher grade may be excitable, mischievous, violent iii temper, rest- 
less, willful, and very curious. Speech is delayed or limited to sim- 
ple words, incomplete sentences, or short phrases. 

Inferior feehle-Tnindedness, — The next rank above the idiot is occu- 
pied by the inferior feeble-minded. These have more intelligence 
than the idiot, but it is very variable and incomplete. From the idiot 
up to the intelligent degenerate are a number of stages. The most 
inferior are very near the idiot but very different from the most 
superior, who in turn are very near the intelligent degenerate. In 
the inferior feeble-minded the elementary intellectual faculties can 
reach their full development. This class are still imbeciles; they 
have only a minimum intelligence, approaching that of the animals. 

Superior feehle-mindedness. — The superior feeble-minded person 
can be a brilliant individual, offering all the elusions of a weighty 
intelligence, but of which the insufficiency will never fail to show 
itself wherever the judgment formulates the conclusions. He can 
collect isolated facts, but can not apply or classify them. He is not 
greatly different from the normal child. He may be precocious, with 
a great capacity for remembering dates or for arithmetical calcu- 
lations — the wonder of the family. 

Intelligent degenerates, — In the intelligent degenerates the higher 
faculties acquire much development, but very imequal, as the variety 
of bizarre adaptations of these faculties shows. This class possess 
the necessary mental qualities to become of importance, but they are 
unable to direct their thought and acts continually to an end. They 
can not coordinate the powers they have. They may reason cor- 
rectly, but their actions are most incoherent. 

Sometimes without motive, fluctuating and undecided, they mani- 
fest obstinacy that nothing can influence. Their disequilibrium 
may result from excessive development or from the richness of cer- 
tain faculties. There may be strong imagination coexisting with 
narrow conceptions, or high morality with sincerity, and at the same 
time most indelicate acts. The intelligent degenerate may not be 
able to control and regulate his sentiments, affections, and impulses. 
In spite of his intellectual development he can be the toy of his lowest 
passions and instincts. Thus the intelligent degenerate can be rightly 
called bizarre, hair-brained, eccentric, and original. It is clear that 
such an individual without equilibrium yet with an active mind is 
liable to come in conflict with established customs, if not with the 
law itself. 
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OhscsHion.s and impulsions, — Obsession and impulsion are perhaps 
the highest and most si<rnificant expression of degeneracy. .They 
have been made morbid entities under different names, as emotional 
delirium, insanity of doubt, mania of theft, mania of suicide, etc. 

Every idea imposing itself upon consciousness, in spite of the will, 
thus interrupting the regular course of thoughts, is an obsession. 

p]very act consciously ])erformed, but which can not be inhibited 
by the wnll, is an impulsion. 

The obsessed degenerate has no emotional equilibrium; sensations, 
images, and perceptions impress themselves with such intensity as 
to produce inhibition, characteristic of conscious obsession. The dis- 
orders of sentiment are the most complex; they may result in exag- 
gerated altruism or a foolish and injurious philanthropy; or there 
may be an excessive egoism; or desire to satisfy some passion, domi- 
nating all other sentiments. 

Path()lo(firal ohscssio/ts,--X pathological obsession is a morbid 
syndrome characterized by the sudden appearance of an idea, impos- 
ing itself upon consciousness in the form of paroxysms, interrupting 
the normal state of the mind in spite of the will, whose powerlessness 
is turned into intense agony and moral suffering. 

As to the different forms of j)athological obsession and impulsion 
it may be said that they are sununarized in insanity of doubt, 
echolalia, aboulia, and co])rolalia. 

Insmiity of douht, — This is an obsession in the form of mental ques- 
tioning. Consciousness is clear. The (piestions arise in the mind 
in spite of the will, which is agonizing. When the question has re- 
ceived an answer there is a momentary relief. The questions are 
of every kind and some are most insignificant. 

In his pathological doubt the person is constantly preoccupied 
with the solution of these problems; he can not do anything else: 
his doubts cause him agony which renews itself in a paroxysm from 
the appearance of a new series of questions and doubts. The per- 
son is perfectly conscious of his situation; he makes desperate efforts 
to turn his attention away from objects he declares to be foolish; but 
all is in vain. Every minute brings new doubts and new efforts; the 
person has much moral suffering at the moment of the paroxysms. 
This suffering is sometimes relieved by some answer, but it is duly 
temporary; the obsession returns with more intensity than ever. This 
suffering has its physical signs; the forehead is covered with per- 
spiration, the pulse increased: there are palpitations, precardial 
pains, a pain in the frontal region, indicating excess of attention and 
intellectual fatigue. 

One of the forms of insanity of doubt is kleptophobia, or the fear 
of stealing, which may assume all the morbid characteristics of in- 
sanity of doubt. 

Aboulia.— \\\ aboulia the degenerate feels his will power suddenly 
destroyed at the very instant it is necessary for him to carry out 
some determination. When ready to sign a paper to end an account, 
start out to walk, or in any condition important or otherwise, the 
degenerate finds himself suddenly hindered, the act willed is not 
performed, or if conmienced, it is not achieved. All this time the 
mind is perfectly clear. No plausible reason exists, apparently, to 
explain the phenomenon. An irresistible hand seems to hold the 
degenerate hack, so long as he struggles. 
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Echolalia, — Echolalia is a simple impulsion to repeat, in spite of 
one's self, words, phrases, or last words or phrases, which one hears. 
There is nothing intellectual here; it is a mere echo. The image of 
the word awakens immediately the motor image of articulation, and 
even at the moment the sensorium is warned, or before it can be ap- 
preciated, this image is objectified. The person not being able to 
prevent this, is seized with great anxiety. He is especially anxious 
at the thought of the necessary return of the impulsion. He flees 
the world, avoids all conversation, and becomes mute. 

Coprolalia. — Certain degenerates are sometimes obsessed with ob- 
scene words, which arise suddenly in consciousness, without being 
caused by any association of ideas. This is called coprolalia. 

These ideas have no relation to anything, and yet thrust them- 
selves upon the attention, interrupting the regular course of thought. 
It is a stranger who comes to trouble the mind. Anxiety is at its 
height, the degenerate knows the effect which the obscene words will 
produce, and at the same time is conscious of his powerlessness to 
prevent what he feels is coming. The paroxysm approaches, perspira- 
tion is upon his brow, his face is full of agitation, his heart beats 
violently. Suddenly the word is forced out. Then there is a feel- 
ing of relief and calm. No word can express the moral torture these 
degenerates suffer. 

Delirium of touch. — The subject is obsessed with fear of contact 
with certain objects; it is impossible to overcome this fear or re- 
pugnance. The effort, or struggle, to do so is agonizing. A momen- 
taiT victory gives satisfaction. 

A form of this delirium is pyrophobia, or fear of fire, or the fear 
of objects that can be set on fire. The fear of setting fire to is a form 
of the insanity of doubt and is accompanied with cruel agony; the 
idea can not be chased away without a long struggle. The mind is 
clear. 

Terrors of space. — There are three forms of terror or fear — (a) 
an obsessed and insurmountable fear of spaces called agoraphobia, 
(b) a terror of restricted or limited spaces, called claustrophobia, 
and (c) a fear of known places or determined locations, designated 
topophobia, all of which are stigma of degeneration. 

Dipsomania and sitiomania. — In dipsomania the impulsion to 
drink is irresistible. The struggle may be energetic, but it is useless 
against the temptation. The mind is clear, the suffering is extreme. 
There is relief when the impulsion has been satisfied. 

Sitiomania is an impulsion similar to dipsomania, with like symp- 
toms in respect to food. 

Pyromania and kleptomania. — In both pyromania and klepto- 
mania the impulse is irresistible, the mind is clear; the struggle is 
painful, in one, to resist setting on fire, in the other, to resist stealing. 
In both there are physical symptoms, and satisfaction on the accom- 
plishment of the acts. 

Impulsions to homicide and suicide. — In homicide, the temptation 
to kill an innocent or indifferent person, or even a dear friend, with- 
out motive, is irresistible. The moral suffering of the degenerate 
is indescribable, his continued struggle terrible. The physical re- 
action is marked. If the act be accomplished, it is followed by a 
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feeling of relief, even though the sentiment of horror remain in 
consciousness. 

The suicidal impulsion presents the same symptoms as that of 
homicide. 

Arithmania and onomatornania. — In arithmania there is an irre- 
sistible impulsion to count, which at times is so intense that the 
person counts automatically. In the paroxysms in the midst of the 
conscious effort to struggle against the impulsion there arises intense 
suffering, with habitual physical symptoms. Numeration alone can 
give relief. 

Onomatomania has numerous forms. The most common is an 
obsessed and agonizing search for certain words. The mind is clear. 
The degenerate endeavors to chase away the idea, which he recognizes 
as absurd; but the obsession repeats itself, being accompanied with 
extreme anxiety and physical signs. The finding of the word brings 
the desired relief. 

Oniomania and mania for play. — The impulsion to buy all sorts 
of things is oniomania. This impulsion is painful, but invincible, 
in spite of all effort, the accomplishment of which brings relief. 

Mania for play, sport, or game is a condition where the player 
is pushed in spite of his resistance to play. Conscious of his con- 
dition, which he deplores, he struggles and suffers with certain defeat 
before him. The accomplishment of the act is accompanied with 
violent emotions, followed by satisfaction, mingled with regrets. 

Sexual perversions^ aberrations^ and anomalies. — The number of 
sexual morbid states included here is enormous. 

With the exception of cases where the sexual perversioji is moral 
and so ignored by the degenerate himself, all other cases show the 
general characteristics of obsession and impulsion. 

C. MORAL STIGMATA OF GENERATION. 

Moral stigmata, in general, consist in anomalies of character, es- 
pecially in infancy, as bad impulsions, violence, anger, strange va- 
garies of sensibility, refractory to all reform, and instinctively per- 
verse acts, as theft, murder, brutality, coarseness, etc. 

Evil tendencies, showing stigmata, may be awakened or developed 
by intoxicants, as alcohol, opium, hashish, cocaine, chloral, and to- 
bacco (cigarettes). 

Acts in which there is permanent tendency, disposition, or inclina- 
tion to commit crime constitute the most serious forms of moral 
stigmata. Such stigmata are: Crimes against person, as homicide, 
murder, assault, torture, robbery, rape, kidnaping, seduction, black- 
mail, etc. Crimes against property, as burglary, arson, larceny, em- 
bezzlement, forgery, extortion, destroying property, etc. Crimes 
against chastity and decency, as incest, sodomy, exhibitionism, and 
other sexual perversions. 

Any act is a moral stigma of degeneration in which there is a per- 
manent tendency or inclination : To indulge in any form of vice, dis- 
soluteness, depravity, profligacy, vileness, or loathsomeness; to use 
any form of deception, as lying, fraud, trickery, imposture, etc. ; to 
any kind of meanness, villainy, baseness, etc. ; to extreme selfishness, 
self-love, egotism, stinginess, covetousness, etc.; to cowardice, pol- 
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troonery, extreme distrust or suspiciousness, etc.; to any form of 
cruelty, brutality, inhumanity, etc. ; to any form of vulgarity, coarse- 
ness, etc. ; to any form of malice, hatefulness, ill-will, revenge, etc. ; 
to laziness, indolence, listlessness, dilatoriness, etc.; to ostentation, 
display, pomposity, vanity, or arrogance; to frivolity, silliness, gid- 
diness, etc.; to run into debt, insolvency, etc.; to wastefulness, ex- 
travagance, etc. ; to uncleanliness, filthiness, etc. 

DISEASED MORAL DEGENERATES. 

Diseased moral degenerates are those with a disequilibrium of the 
sensibility and the emotions. They react with great energy from all 
causes which affect the emotional side of their individuality. The 
modes of reaction are of two orders, (1) depression and (2) excita- 
tion. 

To depression belong cases of moral hypochondria, states of great 
perplexity, in which the person lives continually subject to the com- 
mon causes of simple depression, as chagrin, reverse of fortune, etc. 

Those who react by excitation, at the least solicitation are the prey 
of an erethism which manifests great irritability, violent outbursts, 
and acts so brisk that they seem irrational. 

Moral insanity is a stigma of the most profound nature. 

Certain degenerates seem unable to adapt themselves to the rules 
of morality ; they know these requirements, but have no feeling re- 
sponsive to them. Such degenerates are called morally insane. The 
degrees of moral insanity run from simple obscureness of insight to 
complete indifference or obtuseness to moral sense or feeling. 

The bad instincts may exercise tyrannical influence during life, 
constituting a dangerous infirmity. Conscience may be very weak 
or nil. 

SOCIOLOGICAL STIGMATA. 

Sociological stigmata are fundamentally a form of moral stigmata, 
and are due to a permanent inadaptation to surrounding conditions 
consisting in manifestations, or acts, that are detrimental to society. 
The want of adaptation, causing such acts or stigmata, may be : 

Total or partial. In the total, the individual is lacking in so many 
elements of adaptability that it is impossible for him to live in 
society. 

Partial inadaptations may be racial, natural, and individual. 

A person of one race is often not adapted to live among people of 
another race. In the lack of family instinct, absence of love for 
children is a greater stigma than absence of love for parents, though 
both wound the most intimate feelings. 

Social inadaptibility depends largely on the surroundings of the 
individual. A person may be living a quiet and inoffensive life, in 
complete harmony with his environment, when through some mis- 
fortune everything is changed, and if unable to adapt himself to the 
new conditions he succumbs and becomes an enemy of society. If he 
has been living for a long time in harmony with his conditions, this 
very fact makes it more difficult to overcome new hardships and 
temptations. 
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RELATION BETWEEN DEGENERATION AND ECONOMIC SYSTEM. 

Every human being should have sufficient food and clothing, a 
healthy habitation, opportunity to be clean, no requirement to work 
beyond his powers, and freedom from excessive anxiety. Such sur- 
roundings would be simply normal. But it is doubtful if half of 
the population are so fortunate as to have such an environment. The 
more the individual is deprived of such normal conditions the more 
he is liable to deteriorate mentally, morally, and physically. The 
poor are badly and insufficiently nourished, which is due to igno- 
rance as well as want of money. They become feeble through mal- 
nutrition, are rendered more susceptible to disease. Thus women 
with rickets often have a narrow pelvis, which is a stigma of degen- 
eration and can be the cause of injury to the child's head at birth. 

The inability or unwillingness of many women to nurse their own 
children favors the development of degeneracy in their offspring. 
Such women place the pleasures of society above the duties of mother- 
hood, which indicates extreme selfishness, a stigma of degeneration. 

A degenerate, if possessed of means, can easily marry, but his chil- 
dren will probably be degenerates. On the other hand, many healthy 
and strong individuals are prevented from marriage because of their 
very limited means. 

Agjiin, militarism takes the strong and destroys them by war or 
returns them to society enfeebled and diseased. In the meantime 
those too weak or defective for military service have had opportu- 
nity to reproduce their like at home. 

Many of the causes of degeneration in the poorer classes are not 
found among the well to do and wealthy. Yet the lazy and indolent 
ones are prone to indulge in all kinds of excesses, which can lead to 
degeneration. 

In the strenuous life of the middle classes, where competition is at 
its maximum, there is constant strain on the nervous system, and if 
misfortune threatens fear pervades the mind continually. In the 
liberal professions, also, competition has become so great that the 
strain on the nerves not infrequently results in neurasthenia, which 
is chronic fatigue. 

The authorities are almost unanimous in the opinion that alcohol- 
ism is a prolific cause of degeneration. The spread of syphilis by 
means of prostitution, which in its turn is influenced by economic 
conditions, is one of the most insidious causes of degeneration. 

ECONOMIC STIGMATA OF DEGENERATION. 

The present economical system of the world, though it may be the 
best possible under the conditions, seems to tend toward a weakening 
of the social instincts. The spirit of domination and insensibility 
for the misfortunes and defects of others among the upper classes 
and the servility and jealousy of the lower classes create a state of 
unrest and disequilibrium which are mental stigmata of degeneration. 
This condition is unfortunately increased by the contrast, on the one 
hand, of luxury, often accompanied with laziness or debauchery, and, 
on the other hand, extreme povert}^ with its consequent misery. 

The spirit of domination and insensibility over against serviUty 
and jealousy are economic stigmata of degeneration. 
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Poverty and the fear of poverty (often worse) are also stigmata 
of an economical order, and in weaklings especially are the occasion 
or cause of innumerable social evils. Thus child labor increases, and 
with it a tainted morality due to its bad, if not unnatural conditions, 
hindering normal development and producing premature agedness 
in the young. 

The parent has charge of the child's education. The public pays 
little or no attention to it. The consequence is that large numbers 
of children are brought up by wholly incompetent persons. For the 
children of the lowest classes education is hardly possible, owing to 
lack of means and absence of both parents from the home. 

Extreme poverty, moral abandonment, and educational neglect of 
children in the lower classes and cupidity in the upper classes are 
economic stigmata, giving rise to much misery and crime. 

CIVILIZATION AND NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 

Civilization, the development of science and industry, and the eco- 
nomic system are the result of adaptability to environment. Each 
new effort of adaptation, each advance of that which is called civili- 
zation, is a new cause of exhaustion, which always acts with more 
intensity upon the feeblest individuals, who soon become incapable 
of continuing the struggle and succumb either to general troubles of 
nutrition or to degenerative tendencies, manifested in different or- 
ganic diseases or functional defects. 

In this struggle for existence, especially in the cities, it is the 
central nervous system which bears the greater burden of the work 
of adaptation. It should be remembered that exhaustion of the 
nervous system can come from physical as well as from mental strain. 
One of the main effects of such exhaustion is incapacity of sustained 
effort, a stigma of degeneration. It is true that those congenitally 
healthy usually recuperate from the exhaustion. But if there be 
added privations of all sorts, the exhaustion may become more pro- 
found, and not only favor individual decay but bestow morbid apti- 
tudes upon the generation which follows. 

EVIL EFFECTS OF LONG HOURS OF LABOR. 

Too long and too severe work, to which the laboring classes are 
often forced, bring on conditions that tend to develop degeneration. 
For the nervous system is overstrained, causing a certain irritability, 
which later may give rise to an abiding weakness or languor, which 
can be accompanied with a dull headache or even inability to think 
clearly. If excessive work be continued a long while, soon the whole 
body will be involved, the heart and larger vessels will be injured, 
circulatory disturbances may appear, as swelling in different parts 
of the body, especially in the feet, and also there may be vomiting of 
blood. The brain ceases to act normally, so-called cerebral symptoms 
appear, as dizziness, whizzing in the ears, deafness, defective sight, 
paralysis, and apoplectic seizure. Likewise, liver, kidneys, and the 
digestive tract are involved in the general weakening process. The 
muscles also loose their strength. 

Not only overwork but its monotony is a cause of physical and 
mental fatigue resulting in deterioration. The less variation in work 
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the more tiresome it is, as it requires only the use of the same muscles, 
while the other muscles, being unused, may become dwarfed. The 
effect upon the mind is still worse. The specialization in modern 
methods of production, which requires an individual to do one thing 
only, is extremely monotonous. Thus in the making of shoes each 
man has one or two parts only to attend to, requiring the same mus- 
cular movement, which he repeats day after day. This also makes 
him unfit to do anything else. And to add to his misfortune, as soon 
as he begins to grow old he is very liable to be replaced by some 
younger man, and thus becomes helpless and dependent. To cast a 
laithful man out in this way is wrong in the very nature of things. 
The ignoring of i^eople simply because they are old is the result of 
extreme selfishness, a moral stigma of degeneration. 

The present economical system causes women and children to seek 
employment outside, which gives rise to conditions leading to de- 
generation. 

Many women are obliged to work at trades ill adapted to their 
nature. The fear of losing their places and the impossibility of 
living without their wages cause manv to work almost up to the last 
moment before giving birth to a child, and to resume work a very 
short time after confinement. This can produce very serious results 
both to mother and child. 

CRIME AND MORAL DEGENERATION. 

The moral degenerate often becomes a criminal. Unable to direct 
his mental operations, slave of his impulsions, or sentiments, which 
make him partially automatic and suggestible, it is easy to compre- 
hend how he may, on the slightest temptation, be led into crime. 

Many criminals possess the marks of degeneration. No one has 
established this better than Lombroso and his school. Yet many de- 
generates are not criminals and probably would never commit a 
criminal act. Nor do all criminals have the stigmata of degeneration. 

Criminals may be said -to be inadapted to society. This want of 
adaptation may be perm^tnent or temporary ; in one case it is due to 
inward nature, in the other to environment. But the lack of adapta- 
tion is a stigma of degeneration only when it is permanent. 

The normal man has a certain capacity sufficient for the exigencies 
of life. This capacity is wanting in the criminal and the degenerate, 
and is also wanting in a more or less degree in children, aged persons, 
and insane. 

A man can be a moral degenerate and have a criminal nature, 
though he may not have committed any act which could be regarded 
as a sign or stigma of either. He may have had immoral or criminal 
tendencies in him, but a good home in early life and like surroundings 
later on may have saved him from falling. 

Incapacity of sustained effort is one of the most common stigmata 
of degeneration. Degenerates therefore, in addition to the usual 
need of subsistence, have special wants for the relief of their decaying 
vitality. They are thus often forced to depend upon others, as they 
are incapable of supporting themselves. They accomplish this by 
dishonesty or violence. Thus it is that degeneracy increases crime. 
The more an individual, or race, becomes feeble, the more its need of 
stimulation or excitation, and each excitant only leaves it more ex- 
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hausted still. The degenerate is attracted by the very things that in- 
jure him, which increase his degeneration and tend to eliminate him. 
The alcoholic, the gambler, and the libertine are similar examples 
only too well known. 

DEGENERATES IN PRISON. 

To gain an insight into the actual relation of degeneration to crime, 
there is perhaps no better way than to give the divisions of prison 
population with the classes and proportion of degenerates. As an 
illustration the prisons of Paris and suburbs may be taken. In these 
prisons the inmates are of two classes, those who are fixed there and 
those who form a floating population, consisting of persons who may 
have been convicted once or twice but rarely more, like the wine 
merchant who is imprisoned for adulterating his product, or the bank 
clerk who at the time of great need borrows money from his case and 
forgets to return it. 

These and similar criminals are only prison transients. Generally 
one or two days' confinement are enough to make them more honest, or 
at least more careful. 

Those who are permanent inhabitants of prison are often habitual 
criminals who have been convicted many times. These may be di- 
vided into two classes : The infirm, beggars, and vagabonds, persons 
incapable of earning a living and to whom prison is a refuge. They 
are seldom convicted of theft, but continually arrested for begging, 
or vagrancy. The second, or permanent, class are the real criminals, 
those whom theft, vagabondage, drunkenness, rape, and murder con- 
tinually bring back to prison. These are degenerates. 

If we elimmate the floating population of prisons, most of those 
who remain are sons of alcoholics. Father alcoholic, son criminal 
and usually a thief. 

The habitual criminal shows the influence of parental alcoholism, 
manifests absence more or less complete of moral sense, and exhibits 
the influence of prison life. 

The class of degenerates most frequent in prison are the weak- 
minded, then follow superior degenerates. The least numerous are 
the imbeciles. 

The weak-minded are without intelligence and judgment, with 
narrow ideas and mechanical memory, with feeble will powers, in- 
capable of attention, without imagination and giving passive obedi- 
ence to the suggestions of others. 

The superior degenerate is relatively rare in prison. He is without 
equilibrium, yet intelligent, but his mind acts in an unequal and 
sudden way. He may have generous ideas and high ideals, but he is 
incapable of sustained effort, and so unable to carry out his principles. 
His eccentricities suggest the need of an asylum rather than a prison ; 
but being. without equilibrium he may not know how to repress his 
passions and so commits crime. 

In his youth the imbecile is most frequently placed in the asylum, 
but his mind being moved almost wholly by instinct and impulse and 
thus being liable to commit some offense, he may find his way to 
prison. 
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STIGMATA OF CRIME ACCOBDINO TO THE ITALIAN SCHOOL. 

According to the Italian School of Criminology, the habitual 
criminal is a born criminal and presents certain physical and mental 
deviations from the normal man that are characteristic. Some of 
the more important of these deviations or stigmata are very small 
or very large head and a general lack of symmetry, as saddle-shaped 
head (clinocephalus), pomted or sugar-loaf head, a twisted-shape 
head (plagiocephaly), sometimes called kidney shaped. 

With the anomalies of the skull go naturally those of the face. As 
the bird face with the very small head, the flat forehead of the pointed 
head, a crooked and flat nose, prominent eyebrows and jaws, asym- 
metry of the orbits, slanting of the teeth, deformities of lips and 
gums, lower jaw projecting beyond the upper, and many irregulari- 
ties in the shape of the ears. 

Of the deviations or stigmata in the rest of the body might be men- 
tioned excessive or dwarf growth, unequalness of both halves of the 
thorax, club-foot, club-hand and many anomalies of the genital 
organs. These are some of the main anatomical stigmata, claimed 
to be characteristic of habitual criminals. 

Some of the functional irregularities or stigmata are: obtuseness 
of sensibility to pain (analgesia), incapacity of blushing, color-blind- 
ness, left-handedness and abnormal sexual impulses. 

Mental anomalies consist in a weakened intelligence, or unequally 
developed. There is an obtuseness to or absence of kind feeling or 
altruism, a moral color-blindness, with an incapacity for repentance 
or for improvement, an inconstancy and changeableness in feeling, 
and from childhood up a permanent inclination to immorality and 
maliciousness. 

It will be admitted that all of these stiginata are also stigmata of 
degeneration. But that they are characteristic or peculiar to habitual 
criminals, is disputed by the great majority of authorities and is 
therefore a question that can be left to the future. 

HABITUAL CRIME. 

A habitual criminal is a moral degenerate. If a man deliberately 
commits a second murder, he is in all probability a moral degenerate, 
and if the death penalty be in force, it should be carried out in his 
case. Otherwise he should be imprisoned for life. He should be 
eliminated from society forever. 

One who commits the same crime several times has probably a sort 
of criminal monomania, or irresistible impulse. For the most of 
habitual criminals, or recidivists, vary the nature of their crimes. 

HABITUAL VAGABONDAGE. 

There are beggars who are not vagabonds and vagabonds who are 
not beggars. The first class are not dangerous because they remain 
in the same place and are known to the authorities. They are the 
crippled, blind, women with children, the abandoned, the aged and 
infirm, and, in general, those unable to earn a living. They are simple 
objects of charity. These should not be allowed to beg. All begging 
should be stopped. 
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The vagabonds who do not beg, necessarily steal. They conceal 
their identity to escape justice. Against these the laws should be 
enforced with vigor. 

There are those who are both vagabonds and beggars. They do 
not steal habitually. Some of them are convicted as many as 40 
times for mendicity or vagabondage. These do not steal, but travel 
much, begging their way. 

There are those who were brought up with habits of idleness, and 
those who are natural vagabonds. There are those who commenced 
with means of existence, but who have acquired habits of dissipation 
incompatible with regular work. They became lazy and debauched, 
are libertines and drunkards, and finish* with a criminal career. 
Three-fourths of recidivists are without resources and power of direc- 
tion. Still they can be helped by work, as shown in the Belgian agri- 
culture colony, and thus kept from injuring the community. 

CRIMINAL RELAPSE. 

The regularity and frequency of falling back into crime is a well- 
known fact. The number of criminals who continue to commit crime 
varies greatly in different countries, running from 20 to 80 per cent. 
Criminal statistics indicate that relapsing into crime increases as 
civilization advances. 

Relapsing into crime is more constant in women than men. 

The following table is sufficient to illustrate the amount of criminal 
relapses or repeated crimes: 

Recidivists: Per cent. 

Germany, 1882 24. 9 

Austria — 

1880 42 

1882 49 

188G 51. 6 

Italy— 

1878 10. 5 

1888 32 

England — 

1882 20 

1888 30 

GENERAL CHARACTER OF REFORMATORY INMATES. 

The general character of young criminals, as given below, is taken 
from a report of the New York State Reformatory. The relative 
per cent of degeneration is approximately indicated under the terms 
" perverse," " insanity," " epilepsy," " drunkenness," " without com- 
mon sense," and " without sensibility to moral impressions." 

Character of inmates. — Perverse, 56 per cent; slightly good, 39.6 
per cent ; doubtful, 1.8 per cent ; good, 1.7 per cent. 

Hereditary. — Insanity epilepsy, 13.7 per cent; drunkenness, 36.7 
per cent ; doubtful, 11.1 per cent ; moderate, 38.5 per cent. 

Natural capacity. — BeloW the average, 2 per cent; average, 21.7 
per cent ; good, 38.7 per cent ; excellent, 37.6 per cent. 

Common sense. — Without common sense, 43.2 per cent ; with little 
common sense, 28.6 per cent ; ordinary sense, 25.2 per cent ; with good 
sense, 3 per cent. 
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Moral condition. — ^Without susceptibility to moral impressions, 
36.2 per cent ; with little susceptibility, 36.1 per cent ; ordinary sus- 
ceptibility, 23.1 per cent ; special susceptibility, 13.5 per cent. 

D. TREATMENT AND PREVENTION OF DEGENERATION. 

In the general treatment and prevention of degeneration, it is to 
be remembered that the degenerate is weak and incomplete, and that 
his favorable aptitudes should be developed in order to counterbal- 
ance his imperfections. 

CAUSES OF DEGENERATION. 

Before considering methods for amelioration or prevention, it 
may be useful to mention briefly some of the main causes of degen- 
eration. 

The general causes of degeneration are : 

Consanguinous marriages. 

Congenital or acquired defects of parents, who can become tainted 
from intoxicants, infectious and nutritive troubles. 

Ill-sorted marriages, where either husband or wife is too old or 
too young, or there is too much difference in their ages, or where 
they belong to races too far apart. 

Defects m hygiene of fecundation as from drunkenness. 

Hygienic defects of gestation as intoxications and infections and 
moral and physical shocks. 

Hygienic defects in infancy as insufficient or badly regulated feed- 
ing, etc. 

Bad economic conditions in a commercial age are perhaps indi- 
rectly a frequent cause of crime leading first to pauperism which for 
many, who are morally weak, is but a step to crime. 

METHODS OF TREATMENT. 

For the different degrees of feeble-mindedness, systematic training, 
including special instruction and education is indicated. 

Physical hygiene is of much importance in the form of warm or 
cold baths. Gymnastic exercises adapted to the bony and muscular 
system, outdoor exercise and manual labor (out doors) etc., are 
beneficial. 

MENTAL TREATMENT. 

The mental treatment must be specially adapted to individual 
cases, that each child use the faculties he has in trying to develop 
those that are weak. The sensory method should be employed, 
making the senses serve to cause ideas to enter into the mind. 
Mental treatment belongs to the special province of the teacher and 
pedagogue, who would direct as to details in educational development. 

MORAL TREATMENT. 

Moral treatment has been greatly neglected. Theoretical moral 
ideas should be given by conversation, dissertation, and reading. 
There should be stimulative encouragement and kindness with firm- 
ness. 

Each one capable should be taught some trade with the idea of 
self-support 
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SOCIAL TREATMENT. 

In the treatment of degeneration we have to protect the degenerate 
against himself, and consequently to avoid the danger of his social 
environment. 

Degeneration might be gradually eliminated by prevention of con- 
sanguinous marriages. In cases of hereditary evolution this prob- 
ably might succeed. But degenerates are inclined to marry one an- 
other. Every medical man should advise against such marriages. 
There should be a Federal law preventing them. 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS MOST POWERFUL. 

The inequality of conditions caused by intense need in the struggle 
for existence, poverty, alcoholism, overpressure, unhealthy trades, 
tenement-house life, slum environment, adulteration of foods, epi- 
demic and contagious diseases, and especially all economic conditions 
that tend to oppress the weak and ignorant and bring injustice to 
the poor, are most detrimental in that they produce conditions which 
favor the increase of all forms of degeneration. 

EFFECT ON POPULATION. 

Economic conditions also have great influence in increasing or 
decreasing the population. But the quality of population, as distin- 
guished from its quantity, depends much on the hygienic conditions, 
gestation, and infancy. It would be difficult to regulate such condi- 
tions by law which might make sexual liberty subject to rules of 
science. But the one great difficulty of all such proposals is that 
every restriction of sexual liberty is an obstacle to the reproductive 
function itself. 

SURGICAL PREVENTION NOT ENCOURAGING. 

The idea that the idiot and imbecile will remain so all their lives 
has given rise to the thought that their arrested development is con- 
nected with premature cranial systanosis. Surgical methods have 
been proposed as a means of relief. But the results thus far are not 
encouraging. The idiots' brain may be as defective as his cranium. 
The cranium is at the service of the brain at first and follows its 
expansion. The little head may be so because the brain is small ; in 
this case surgery would be of doubtful utility. 

It has been proposed to resist the different manifestations of de- 
generacy by the most severe measures, as prevention of marriage 
where there are personal stigmata in the parties concerned or in the 
families involved. Surgical sterilization and castration have been 
suggested. But such measures seem at present unpracticable, if not 
barbarous. 

EFFECT OP EMBRYONIC CONDITIONS. 

Those conditions which injure the nutrition of the embryo tend 
to cause deformities or monstrosities. Such conditions at the same 
time cause an arrest of development in embryos which preserve their 
normal form. It seems that the malformation is a correlative to the 
arrest of development which characterizes insufficiency of nutrition. 
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It would seem, therefore, that degeneration, the loss of hereditary 
qualities, and the production of monstrosities can only be combatted 
by conditions which are favorable to nutrition. 

If half of an egg be varnished in the direction of its long axis 
and then placed in the incubator and the part varnished be turned 
upward, where the little cicatrix is, nutrition will be diminished in 
the region of the germ and development retarded or arrested. 

If the part varnished is turned downward the upper half seems to 
profit from the limitation to the nutritive exchanges and the embryo 
develops more rapidly. This influence of varnishing of the lower 
half 01 the egg, which is capable of accelerating the development of 
the embryo, has also an effective action when the egg has been sub- 
jected to an influence capable of retarding evolution; that is, it di- 
minished the number of anomalies. 

Perhaps the most serious hindrance to nutrition is alcoholism. 
Any measures that would lessen this evil would be of great value 
from the point of view of degeneration. 

Nature finds but one remedy for degeneration of every form — ^it 
is the elimination of degenerates. One can not do better than by 
aiding her at least in one respect — ^that is, in restraining reproduc- 
tion of degenerates, and one of the best methods, as already indi- 
cated, is the enactment of laws preventing consanguinous marriages. 

The importance of degeneration lies in the probability that it is the 
underlying cause of many social evils, as crime, anarchism, and other 
social diseases. 

XXII.— ANARCHISM. 

A prominent social evil of the present day is anarchism. It as- 
sumes different forms. There are the practical anarchists, who are 
thieves, plunderers, or assassins. The last class are extreme revolu- 
tionists. 

There are the intellectual anarchists, who often have great talent 
and express their ideas by the press and in song. There are the col- 
porteurs, wh6 mingle with the working men and others, selling or 
distributing anarchistic literature. 

Anarchistic companies form social groups, and endeavor to produce 
agitation. The practical anarchists have several divisions. There 
are the exalted, the fanatics, the revolutionaries, whose susceptibility 
to all excitation from literature is extreme. 

Then follow the unbalanced, those without equilibrium, who are 
like novices, whose faith does not stop until martyrdom ; these are the 
most dangerous, but fortunately the least numerous. Then there are 
the malefactors, who conceal their robberies and assassinations under 
the cloak of anarchy. 

According to Lombroso a large majority of anarchists are either 
criminals or insane. This is indicated by their use of slang, common 
to criminals, bj^ tatooing, frequent in the habitual criminal, and by a 
general defect in moral sense. The exploding of bombs in theaters, 
restaurants, or other public places, thus injuring or killing inoffensive 
citizens, shows brutality and lack of moral feeling. 
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ANARCHISTIC METHODS. 

Anarchy has a profound hatred of present society, detestation of 
authority, and a burning desire to initiate a new era for social life. 
The anarchist desires a violent transformation of old social forms into 
new ones. 

In order to accomplish this the anarchist makes preparation by the 
manufacture, detention, or transportation of means of destruction. 
Then comes the psychological preparation, by inciting attempts on 
the lives of particular individuals, directly by speech, or by the press; 
indirectly by example or by apology for crime, or by ridicule. 

Van Hamel, one of the greatest European legal authorities, says 
" that the anarchistic doctrine is a social theory, like any other. One 
can abhor its nihilistic conclusions and ridicule its pretensions and 
absurd illusions, but, according to modern law, no one can be pre- 
vented from formulating and proclaiming his theories. The existing 
institutions are not infallible; all are destined to reform; there will 
always be those who attack society and those who defend; it is a 
struggle of ideas, and can not be prevented." 

The statement of this eminent authority, that no one can be pre- 
vented from proclaiming his theories, may be accepted as a general 
proposition, but under special conditions, where such proclamation 
incites to disorder and crime, the State has a right to prevent it. 

Authority claims the right of self-defense, to defend the social insti- 
tutions, as the family, prosperity and religion, etc. It creates nu- 
merous means to carry out its functions, as the law, the magistrate, 
army, legislation, and executive power. The anarchist attacks all 
these institutions. 

BELIEFS OF ANARCHISM. 

The anarchist believes in the absolute freedom and spontaneity of 
the individual ; that men are not bad by nature, but social institutions 
have made them so. The anarchists have unlimited confidence in 
human nature itself, which, according to them, will cause all men to 
have self-respect and mutually aid others without any need of pre- 
scription or authority. 

The anarchistic theory depends mainly on the emotional nature, 
to such an extent as to force its adherents to unbridled fanaticism. 

ANARCHISTIC CRIME. 

The anarchistic crime is propaganda by act, which in a large party 
of adherents comes from anarchistic ideas and sentiments, and said 
act is committed with a double purpose of destruction and terrorism. 
Such acts not only endanger present society, but prevent peaceful evo- 
lution of social institutions. 

We all know that laws and customs cover many injustices and irra- 
tional irregularities. We are all desirous of discovering their causes 
and changing them. But whatever reforms are n^pded must not be 
by brutal force, by arms, or by blind explosion vf bombs, but by 
thought, reason, and feeling. 

The right to punish depends on (1) social defense and (2) danger 
to society. The means oi prevention and repression should be based 
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upon the study of the causes of anarchism. In principle and in fact 
anarchistic crime is individual, and not in collusion with others. The 
real anarchist is a fanatical criminal. 

Some anarchists have characteristics of habitual criminals. It is 
clear how anarchistic fanaticism can influence pathological or neu- 
rotic minds, especially when suffering from poverty or injustice. 
Some anarchists are either criminals or insane, or both. Some are on 
the border line of insanity, of an uncertain and vascillating nature (a 
stigma of degeneration). 

The fanatical anarchists may be criminals by passion, who, having 
unstable natures and being under the influence of unfortunate social 
conditions, as want of regular employment or poverty, are easily in- 
flamed by anarchistic literature to such an extent that most terrible 
crimes can result. 

PREVENTION OF ANARCHISM. 

To lessen or prevent anarchism, in the opinion of some, can only 
be done by the prison or death penalty. This method may be the 
most effective for certain anarchists. But for anarchists who seem 
to be mentally abnormal, manifesting a lack of equilibrium or other 
signs of degeneracy, it is a question whether such severe penalty will 
contribute most to the good of society. For not only are many anarch- 
ists more or less mentally abnormal, but they have strong altruistic 
ideas. Many of this class are misled and hysterical. Some are vol- 
untary suicides, because they commit crimes for which they expect 
to receive the death penalty, which they may regard in the light of 
martyrdom. 

FANATICAL ANARCHISM. 

Fanatics and nervously diseased persons, instead of being sup- 
pressed by the severest punishments, have their altruist aberration 
and thirst for martyrdom increased. In every class of society there 
are always persons who admire anyone they believe to be a martyr. 
It is a pleasure for martyrs to be persecuted, to believe themselves vic- 
tims of the arrogance, cupidity, and perversity of men. For such 
anarchists the more severe the punishment the greater the glory. 
Some are honest fanatics, who never committed a crime before, but 
are blinded by political passion and, like the ancient martyrs, are only 
spurred on by the punishment of death. This fanatical class of an- 
archists — ^the most dangerous of all — are without emotional equilib- 
rium, and unbalanced morally. This mental, emotional, and moral 
state of disequilibrium is a stigma of degeneration. The fanatical 
dynamiter, who acts through perversity, will make every preparation 
to escape. But one who is obsessed with his idealism, knowing in ad- 
vance the certainty of death, is not concerned as to his personal 
safety. History and human nature show that violence only tends to 
produce violence. This is specially true in the treatment of fanatics. 
When any ruler advocates violent methods or allows them to be prac- 
ticed, in the solution of social questions, there is no better way of in- 
citing anarchistic fanatics to direct their forces against him. For 
the idea of death only spurs them on to sacrifice themselves. There 
are always, in every country, a large number of minds with more or 
less anarchistic tendencies, which, if only latent, are liable to be awak- 
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ened and developed by ffovernmental violence. Thus Russia, France, 
and Spain suffer most From anarchistic crime. 

But it may be said that these countries have been forced to violent 
methods of repression by the anarchists themselves. But the most 
elevated classes, the most powerful and richest, who constitute the 

governing power, should follow reason and calmness, and not resort 
lindly to violence ; for the electric chair and gallows have no terrors 
for the fanatic. 

Exile and deportation are perhaps the most rational methods of 
punishing anarchists. 

In the case of anarchists who are monomaniacs, epileptics, or mat- 
toids, hysterical or obsessed, confinement in an asylum for the crim- 
inal insane might be effective. Martyrs are heroes; but the insane 
are ridiculed, and, as a rule, a man ridiculed is not dangerous. 

Some countries are so wiselj^ governed that anarchy can not take 
root in them. All countries might unite in the treatment of anarch- 
ism by such methods as having general photographs and measure- 
ments of all anarchists and an international obligation to give notice 
as to their movements. 

A palliative measure against anarchists, criminals by occasion, 
where criminality is due to poverty, contagion or passion, would be 
to remedy the chronic uneasiness and ill-humor of a country which 
gives to anarchy its real base of action. The general disease should 
be attacked in its roots, from which arises the local disease. 

SOCIALISM AN ENEMY OF ANARCIIANISM. 

Socialism is one of the greatest enemies of anarchism, for it believes 
that neither bomb nor sword can accomplish anything; that the 
evils do not come from riches, but are the product of the present eco- 
nomic system. Socialism indicates foolishness of anarchist princi- 
ples by showing that every new political or economical form arises 
only after long preparation. Just as an epidemic strikes the poorest 
and most filthy places, so anarchy develops and becomes bold in coun- 
tries badly governed. 

LAWS AGAINST ANARCHISM. 

To what extreme laws should go against acts of anarchistic prepa- 
ration may be questioned ; but on the ground of the right of society 
to protect itself and in accordance with criminology, almost any ex- 
treme can be undertaken by society or government that tends to pro- 
tect it from a dangerous enemy. However justifiable any extreme 
measure may be, it may not always be wise to enforce it, that is, it 
may not lessen the evil intended. 

But it may be said, to stop the publication of anarchistic ideas is 
to attack the liberty of the press. But liberty never meant absolute 
libertj^ ; liberty is relative to the conditions. In the opinion of many 
there is too much liberty of the press already. If a certain degree 
of liberty is detrimental to society, or the State, the State has a right 
to stop it. This does not mean that extreme measures are always 
necessary. But if temporarily necessary only to the preservation of 
the State, the State has a right to protect itself against them; it has 
a right to self-defense. The State on this point should not hesitate 
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for a moment. Against anarchists who are common criminals the 
laws should be exposed in the usual way. England, a country where 
crime is said to be decreasing, enforces its laws rigidly and promptly 
against all criminals alike. England is the one country most free 
from anarchistic crime, though many anarchists sojourn or reside 
there. 

It is true that the severity of punishment against the fanatic crim- 
inal may vary in its effect, according to the individual. The severity 
of punishment will stop some. Others, as we have seen, will have 
their hatred of society increased and their desire to become martyrs 
stimulated. But this is not sufficient reason for not enacting most 
stringent laws against anarchism. All human nature is the same, 
and many anarchists — perhaps a large majority — fear severe penal- 
ties. The fact, then, that a lew of the fanatical anarchists would be 
encouraged to sacrifice themselves is no reason against stringent legis- 
lation. The probability is that this particular type of fanatical an- 
archist will carry out his crime without the least regard to stringency 
or laxity of law. But this type represent a very small number of 
anarchists. 

XXIII. QUESTIONNAIRE, GIVING LISTS OF PHYSICAL AND MEN- 
TAL TESTS, AND DATA SOUGHT CONCERNING INMATES OF RE- 
FORMATORIES, PRISONS, SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND, DEAF AND 
FEEBLE-MINDED, AND IN INEBRIATE ASYLUMS. 

As an introduction to the questionnaire, we will give some physical 
and mental tests recommended by specialists, and also a schedule used 
by the author in patho-social and other investigations. The remain- 
ing lists of data to be sought are selected from those used in the lead- 
ing institutions of our country for the abnormal and special classes. 

In a new branch of research, such as modern experimental psy- 
chology, questions as to what data and methods are the most impor- 
tant might bring forth very divergent, if not opposite, answers. It 
is therefore very desirable to have a list of tests or data to be gathered, 
which are generally agreed upon. 

The special list of physical and mental tests below was recom- 
mended in a preliminary report by the committee of the American 
Psychological Association, the highest authority in our country. 

These tests are not expected to take more than one hour for each 
person. 

1. Physical and Mental Tests Recommended by the Committee of the 
American Psychological Association. 

preliminaby data. 

Date of birth ; birthplace ; birthplace of father ; birthplace of mother ; occupa- 
tion (including class in college, or, if not a student, the last educational institu- 
tion attended) ; occupation of father; any measurements previously made. 

Color of eyes; color of hair; right or left handed. 

Mother's maiden name; number of brothers; sisters, order of birth; age of 
parents at birth ; birthplace and occupation of grandparents. 

Two schedules of observations and records to be filled in, one by the recorder 
and one by the subject, as in the Columbia tests, with such modifications as ex- 
perience shall make desirable. 

A blank to be filled in by the recorder, noting asymmetry of head or body, 
color of eyes and hair, complexion, degenerative or other stigmata of head, eyes, 
ears, mouth, teeth, hands or feet, posture, gait, manner, coordination and speech, 
indications, ot intellectual, emotional, and moral characteristics. 
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PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS. 

Height, weight, and size of head ; breathing capacity ; height sitting. 

The measurements should be made in the metric system. The weight should 
be taken in ordinary indoor clothing. The height should have the height of the 
heel subtracted. At least the length and breadth of the head should be 
measured. 

KEENNESS OF VISION. 

The maximum distance at which diamond (4i point) numerals can be read 
with each eye singly. 

The illumination should be in the neighborhood of 100 candle meters; about 
eight out of ten numerals should be read correctly at the rate of about two per 
second. The minimum distance should also be determined, if possible. 

In addition or as a substitute, drawing a series of forms as recommended. 

Use Snellen test types. 

Some other substitute for these tests, to be suggested after satisfactory trial. 

COLOB VISION. 

Select as quickly as possible four greens from a series of wools ; measure the 
time; if long, make further tests. 

Combine with test of rate of perception by requiring subject to name, as 
rapidly as possible, a series of colors, either wools or papers. 

Use the chart exhibited at the World's Fair. 

KEENNESS OF HEARING. 

The disitance at which a continuous sound can be heard with each ear singly. 

Use some artificial external meatus if the test is to show small differences in 
sensibility. 

The sound should be from a watch reduced to a standard. An arrangement 
should be used by which it can be periodically cut off without the knowledge of 
the subject. 

Use for this a stop watch. The stop watch can be manipulated so that the 
time is recorded, showing how long it took the subject to decide that the watch 
has stopped. 

PERCEPTION OF PITCH. 

Adjust one monochord or pipe to another, the tones not to be sounded simul- 
taneously. 

Select a match from a set of forks, making a fixed number of vibrations per 
second more or less than a standard, e. g., standard 500 v. per second; other 
forks 497, 497.5, 498, 498.5, etc. ; 500, 500.5, 501, etc. The test can be made with 
two Gilbert tone testers. 

FINENESS OF TOUCH. 

The aesthesiometer is unsatisfactory; the discrimination of roughness of 
surfaces and touching a spot previously touched should be tried. 

SENSITIVENESS TO PAIN. 

The gradually increasing pressure that will just cause pain. The point or 
points in the body to be used to be agreed upon. 

PERCEPTION OF WEIGHT OB OF FORCE OF MOVEMENT. 

Arrange a series of weights. With and without sight. 
Make movements of equal force and determine the error. 
The best method still to be developed. 

DYNAMOMETER PRESSURE OF BIGHT AND LEFT HANDS. 

In place of or in addition to the ordinary dynamometer test make move- 
ments of the thumb and forefinger and continue as rapidly as possible for fif- 
teen seconds. 

Use mechanical counter for this and take reading at end of every minute. 

Thumb and finger dynamometer. Record best and worst of fW^ \xS3b\^* 

38530—08 20 
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RATE OF MOVEMENT. 

Distance of 35 centimeters. One preliminary trial with right hand in ex- 
tension, then two trials in succession of R. E., L. P., L. E., R. F. Collate short- 
est of two trials under each typical movement. 

FATIGUE. 

Muscular exertion, as described above; intellectual exertion. 

WILL POWER. 

The ability of the subject to resi)ond after fatigue has set in to a sugges- 
tion of the experimenter with an extra effort of will. 

VOLUNTARY ATTENTION. 

Test by simple mental oi)erations under distraction. Coincident variations in 
psychophysical process. 

The modifiabillty of the knee jerk, or of a sustained bodily process, such 
as rate of breathing or pulsation of a volitional muscular or intellectual proc- 
ess, when the subject's attention is engaged by some mental content. 

Measure at the same time concentration or distraction of attention. 

RIGHT AND LEFT MOVEMENTS. 

The accuracy with which movements are made to the right and left. Some 
such test as this for indication of right and left handedness. 

RAPIDITY OF MOVEMENT. * 

Taps on a telegraph key. Movements requiring force, as described above. 
Make short marks as rapidly as j)ossible for twenty or thirty seconds, e. g.. 
Mill. Trilling with two fingers and with five. 

ACCURACY OF AIM. 

Throwing a marble at a target. Or striking a point upon the table with a 
pencil point. Touch an insulated spot. Also for steadiness of hand. 

REACTION TIME FOR SOUND. 

The reaction to be made with the right hand with a signal about two seconds 
before the stimulus. Five reactions to be made without preliminary prac- 
tice; after the reactions ha^e been made, the observer to be asked whether 
the direction of the attention was motor or sensory. It is not much use to 
ask for direction of attention with most subjects. Sensory and motor reaction 
with instruction after the above test. 

Reaction-time with choice — Use card sorting. 

RATE OF DISCRIMINATION AND MOVEMENT. 

One hundred a's in 500 letters to be marked, or as many as can be marked 
in one minute. One out of a number of geometrical forms to be marked; de- 
termine the number marked in ninety seconds ; or colors or pictures of objects. 

QUICKNESS OF DISTINCTION AND MOVEMENT^ 

Rate at which cards are sorted. ' Combine with reaction with choice. With 
the effects of practice, etc. 

PERCEPTION OF SIZE. 

Draw a line equal to a model line 5 centimeters in length, bisect it, erect a 
perpendicular of the same length and bisect the right-hand angle. 
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PERCEPTION OF TIME. , 

The accuracy with which a standard interval of time, say ten or twenty 
seconds, can be reproduced ; thirty seconds or one minute. 



The accuracy with which eight numerals heard once can be reproduced and 
the accuracy with which a line drawn by the observer at the beginning of the 
hour can be reproduced at the end of the hour. Line to be identified (not 
drawn). Ten numerals to be used. Nine numerals. A combined test of 
memory, association, and finding time as described in the catalogue of the 
Columbian Exposition. 

MEMORY TYPE. 

Variations in use of 10 numerals; method as follows: (1) Show numerals 
in chance order and have subject write them from memory after a small in- 
terval; (2) speak numerals in chance order and have subject write them from 
memory after the interval; (3) show and speak in chance order and have sub- 
ject write them from memory after the interval; (4) show and have the sub- 
ject speak them and then write them from memory after the interval. Compare 
the results for indications of memory type and kind of imagery preferred. 
Question the subject as to his mental material in each case. 

IMAGERY. 

Questions proposed in the Columbia tests. Methods should be worked out 
more fully. Cf. method under j)recediug head. Make memory span tests, show- 
ing and speaking the digits at the same time, and ask the subject which sense 
(sight or hearing) he found himself using, and if either seemed to him a 
distraction. 

LITERATURE. 
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2. Schedule used by Author. 

Name; date; school grade; name of observer; sex; xiate of birth; age in 
years and months; place of birth; color of hair, of eyes, of skin; first born; 
second born ; later born. 

ANTHBOPOMETBICAL. 

Weight; lung capacity; height; sitting height; strength of lift, of arms, of 
right-hand grasp, of left-hand grasp ; total strength ; is the subject left-handed ; 
maximum length of head; maximum width of head; cephalic index; distance 
between zygomatic arches, between external edges of orbits, between corners of 
eyes ; length of nose ; width of nose ; height of nose ; ifasal index ; length of ears, 
right, left ; length of hands, right, left ; width of mouth ; thickness of lips. 

PSYCHO-PHYSIOLOGICAL. 

Least sensibility to locality, right wrist, left wrist; least sensibility to heat, 
right wrist, left wrist; least sensibility to contact on the skin; least sensibility 
to i>aiu by pressure of two points; least sensibility to pain by presure, ^Vs^Vsk. 
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temporal muscle, left temporal muscle; least sensibility to smell, right nostril, 
left nostril ; least sensibility of muscle sense to weight, right hand, left hand ; 
pulse; respiration. 

SOCIOLOGICAL. 

Nationality of father; nationality of mother; nationality of grandfather, 
father's side, mother's side; nationality of grandmother, father's side, mother's 
side; occupation; education. 

ABILITY IN STUDIES. 

Bright, dull, or average, in general ; in arithmetic ; algebra ; grammar ; draw- 
ing; geography; history; music; reading; spelling; penmanship; German; 
French ; Latin ; Greek ; geometry ; physics ; science ; manual labor ; etc. (Answer 
after each study and for other studies not mentioned. When in doubt as to 
brightness or dullness, mark person average.) 

ABNORMAL OB PATHOLOGICAL. 

If abnormal or peculiar, name in what way; unruly; sickly; defects in 
speech; defects in sight; defects in hearing; palate; aural asymmetry; ceph- 
alic; palpebral fissures; frontals; expression; hand balance; nutrition; pig- 
mentation; ptosis; rachitism; epilepsy; lordosis; kyphosis; scoliosis; other de- 
fects, and stigmata of degeneration. 

3. Kefobm Schools. 

In what different places have you lived, and how long? Has either parent 
died, and if so, which one, and when? Did your father jsjet drunk? Did your 
mother drink liquors? Did your father have steady work? Did your mother 
have steady work? Did your father and mother quarrel with each other? 
Were your father and mother separated; if so, when? Were they divorced; if 
so, when? Which one did you live with? How many brothers have you? 
Sisters? At what age did you begin to go to school? How long did you attend 
school? At what age did you leave school? What grade were you in when you 
left school? Read? Write? Why did you leave school? What did you do 
after you left school? At what places and how long did you work for wages? 
How old were you when you went to work? What kind of work did you do? 
What wages did you get? Did you ever go on a bum? Where and with whom? 
Were you ever committed to jail before? How many times? Did you ever 
drink liquor; if so, at what age did you begin? Did you attend any church or 
Sunday school; for how long a time? Why did you cease to attend? What 
trade would you like to follow? 

PHYSICAL CONDITION. 

Health of subject. Vision defective; to what extent? Hearing defective; to 
what extent? Other physical defects. Hereditary disease in family? Mental- 
ity of subject? 

QUESTIONS AS TO NEWCOMER. 

Is he disobedient, vicious, selfish, untruthful, a thief, an assaulter, mis- 
chievous, vagrant, unclean minded, stubborn, a runaway? 

QUESTIONS AS TO PAROLING BOY. 

Is he honest, truthful, polite, obedient, faithful, prompt, good-natured, good 
worker, competent, of good judgment ; has he made good progress in school? what 
is his present grade ; how many times promoted ; does he read much ; what does he 
like to read ; how much manual training has he had ; has he any personal habits, 
traits, or peculiarities which will make him an undesirable member of a family? 

4. Prisons. 

Family antecedents, — Paternal and maternal : Grandfathers, grandmothers, 
uncles, aunts, cousins. The father: Age, profession, health at generation, al- 
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coholism, racbitism, syphilis, criminality, conduct. The mother: Age, pro- 
fession, health at generation, alcoholism, rachitism, syphilis^ criminality, con- 
duct, details as to birth. 

Personal antecedents. — Physical : Constitution, health. Nursed : At the 
breast, artificially by mother, by nurse, date of weaning; date of walking. 
Diseases of childhood: Dentition, eruptive fevers, incontinence of urine, con- 
vulsions. Puberty: First sexual manifestation, onanism, menstrual period 
(date and hygienic conditions) in the family, school, working place. Acci- 
dents: Wounds on the head, etc. Psychical: Intelligence; instruction ac- 
quired, schools attended, power of imitation, imagination, attention, memory, 
language, slang, professional ability, particular tastes, reading of novels, etc. 
Special inclinations: To design, music, etc., appreciation of teachers, of com- 
rades, of neighbors. Sentiment : Tendency to drink, to gamble, to steal, to ab- 
normal sexuality, to destructiveness, to construction or ingenuity, anger, ven- 
geance, jealousy, lying, moral sense, kindness, cruelty, laziness, foresight, pride, 
vanity. Affection : for parents, for teachers, for comrades ; remorse, religious 
disposition. Character: Regularity, excitability, impulsiveness, prudence, hesi- 
tation, automatism, suggestibility, firmness, force of will, tenacity, astuteness, 
cynicism, physiognomy, attitude, care of clothes, walk, muscular ability, force, 
agility, etc. Efficacy of punishment or recompense, eccentricities. Anthropo- 
metrical examinations, anatomical : Height, sitting height, direction of vertebral 
column, circumference of thorax, armreach, weight, muscular system; move- 
ments of fingers, onycophagy (biting of finger nails), nutrition, strength of 
hand grasp, reflexes. Skin : Color, diseases of, vasomotor reaction, cutaneous 
reflexes, scars, tattooing; conditions under which it was done. Pillosity: Hair, 
color, quantity, hairs, finger nails. Cranium: Volume, large, small, unequal, 
voluminous in front, voluminous in back; form — long head (dolichocephaly), 
short head (brachycephaly), sugar loaf (acrocephaly), flattened vault (piaty- 
cephaly), pointed in front (oxycephaly), frontal bones effaced, pointed in back 
(ipsycephaly), boat-shaped head (scaphocephaly), depressed at bregma (cym- 
brocephaly), very round (trococephaly), symmetrical head; asymmetry — oval- 
oblique (plagiocephaly). Measurements of head: Length, width, cephalic in- 
dex. Face: Asymmetry, upper part — forehead, eyebrows, eyes, eyelids, pupils," 
strabisism, color of iris. Cheek bones : Middle face, nose, nostrils, base prognath- 
ism, lips, teeth ; palate. Tx)wer part of face, jaws, dimensions, form, symmetry, 
acromegy, ears. Measurements of face: Length, width (between the zyomatic 
arches), diameter of forehead, facial angle, external ear. Physiological: 
Respiration, circulation, digestion. Nervous system. Genital organs: Breasts 
(where painful); secretions; sleep, dreams; sight, acuteness, distinction of 
colors ; hearing ; smell ; taste ; use of tobacco. Sensibility : General, of the 
skin; tactile, to pain, cold, or heat; meteorological influences. Tremblings; 
tics; spasms; contractions; paralysis; troubles of speech; handwriting. 

.5. Schools for the Blind, 
note to parents or guardians. 

The primary object of the school shall be to furnish the blind children of the 
State the best known facilities for acquiring a thorough education and to train 
them in some useful profession or manual art by means of which they may be 
enabled to contribute to their own support after leaving the school. 

All blind persons residing in the State, who are not under 5 or above 21 years 
of age and who are not incapacitated by physical, mental, or moral inflrmity 
for useful instruction shall be considered eligible for admission as pupils of the 
school, but no one whose age does not come within the limits prescribed shall 
be received, except in peculiar cases and by special action of the executive 
committee. 

From the above it will be seen that the school is purely educational in its 
aims and objects. It is not an asylum, not an infirmary, not a nursery, not a 
home for adult blind or aged people, or an almshouse for the indigent or indo- 
lent, but strictly a school for the education of children who are blind, or whose 
eyesight is so defective as to make it impossible for them to attend ordinary 
schools. 

Above all, this is not a hospital. If the child simply needs treatment this is 
not the place for him. He should be sent to some hospital, or put under the 
care of some specialist. The child must be strong and well in all particulars, 
except eyesight, in order to be admitted here. Observation of these regulations 
will save you trouble and expense. 
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All suitable applicants will be admitted and every effort made to instruct 
and train them, but should any prove either mentally deficient, physically 
incapable or disobedient in conduct, their parents or guardians will be notified 
at once to remove them from the school. 

QUESTIONS. 

Was applicant bom blind? If not born blind, at what age did blindness occur? 
Has any effort been made to cure blindness? If so, with what result? When 
it was noticed that the applicant's eyes were not all right, what home remedies 
were used, and how soon was a physician called? At what age did the applicant 
first walk alone? Can applicant (a) feed, (&) wash, and (c) dress himself? 
Has the applicant any peculiarities of disposition? Is he of a kind and docile 
temi)erament? What is the applicant's moral character? Is the applicant ad- 
dicted to profanity, vulgarity, or other indecent speech? Does the applicant now 
use, or has he ever used tobacco? If so, to what extent? Is the applicant now 
addicted, or has he ever been, to the use of liquor? Has the applicant ever been 
a pupil of a school for the seeing? If so, when and for how long? Has he ever 
been a pupil of any other school for the blind? If so, when and for how long? 
Please state in full how the applicant has employed his time at home; i. e., how 
much in play or in work, how much in sitting idly? Has he ever learned to 
perform any manual labor or even been usefully employed? If so, at what? 
For what purpose does he wish to enter this school? Why has the application 
for admission to a school for the blind been delayed until now? Do you wish 
to send him as a student in the school, or merely for eye treatment? What is 
or was the general bodily condition of the father? Is or was he vigorous and 
healthy, or the contrary? Are or were all of his senses perfect (sight, hearing, 
taste, smell, and touch) ? Is or was he always a temperate man? About how old 
was he when the applicant was born? If dead, at what age did he die, and of 
what disorder? Is or was there any known peculiarity in the family of the 
■ father of the applicant, i. e., were any of the grandparents, parents, uncles, 
aunts, brothers, sisters, or cousins, blind, deaf, or insane, or afflicted with any 
infirmity in body or mind? Is the mother living? What was her maiden name? 
What is or was the general bodily condition of the mother of the applicant — 
strong and healthy or the contrary? Is or was she ever subject to fits; 
scrofula? Are or were all of her senses perfect (sight, hearing, taste, smell, 
and touch)? Is or was she always a tomjierate woman? About how old was 
she when the applicant was born? Was she subject to any extraordinary influ- 
ence before the birth of the applicant? IIow many children had she before the 
applicant was born? Was she related by blood to her husband? If so, in what 
degree — first, second, or third cousin? If dead, at what age did she die, and 
of what disorder? Is there any known peculiarity in the mother's family; i. e., 
were any of her grandparents, parents, uncles, aunts, brothers, sisters, or 
cousins, blind, deaf, or insane, or afflicted with any infirmity of body or mind? 
Which parent does the applicant most resemble? Has any serious disease ap- 
peared more than once in the family of the applicant's father? If so, specify 
what disease and how many times it has appeared. (The chief diseases meant 
are insanity, idiocy, intemperance, consumption, and cancer.) Has any serious 
disease appeared more than once in the family of the applicant's mother? If so, 
specify what disease and how many times it has appeared. (The chief diseases 
meant are insanity, idiocy, intemperance, consumption, and cancer.) Are there 
any other cases of blindness in the family? If so, how related to the applicant? 
What is the supposed cause of blindness? How many living brothers and sisters 
has the applicant? If any have died, please state at what ages and of what dis- 
order. Has the applicant ever sustained accident? 
The following questions must be answered by a competent physician : 
Has the applicant ever been subject to fits, or had any kind of brain disease 
or serious illness.? Name what he has had. Is the child subject to (a) epilepsy; 
(h) chorea; (c) tonsilitis? Has he ever shown any signs of mental weakness 
or deficiency? Has the applicant any physical deformity? If so, what? Is the 
applicant now in good health and free from eruptions and contagious diseases 
of the skin? Has the applicant the full use of his hands and fingers? Has the 
applicant any infirmity or disease other than blindness? If so, what? Does 
the applicant breathe through his mouth or snore at night? Has the applicant 
had (a) scarlet fever; (&) measles; (c) mumps; (d) whooping cough; (e) 
chickenpox; (/) rheumatism; (g) bronchitis; (Ji) diphtheria; (i) pneumonia; 
(/) spinal meningitis; (fc) smallpox? Has applicant been successfully vac- 
"Jinated? If so, when? 
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The following questions are to be answered by an oculist. If an oculist is 
not accessible tliey must be answered by a physician : 

What is the cause of blindness? Is the blindness total or partial? With the 
left eye carefully covered, (a) can the applicant discern light with the right 
eye; (&) at what distance can he count fingers; (c) at what distance can he 
read large print; (d) at what distance can he read ordinary print; (e) when 
visual acuity is greater than fingers at ten feet, use as record Snellen test types. 

With the right eye carefully covered, (a) can the applicant discern light with 
the left eye; (&) at what distance can he count fingers; (c) at what distance 
can he read large print; (d) at what distance can he read ordinary print; 
(e) when visual acuity is greater than fingers at ten feet, use as record Snellen 
test types. If vision is improved by glasses, have correct lenses been prescribed 
by an oculist? 

6. The Deaf. 

questions. 

Does the child live with its parents? If not with parents, with whom? If 
not, with parents, how supported? Of what nationality and color? What is 
the natural mental condition of the child? Bright and quick, or dull and slug- 
gish? Will the child obey a command? Can the child do an errand? Can the 
child distinguish forms and colors, one from anottrer? Has the child any idea 
of number? Is the child's attention easily got and held? Is the child's power 
of imitation strong or weak? Has the child a retentive memory? Has the child 
any constructive ability? Does the child play with its brothers and sisters, 
and others, who hear and speak? Can the child care for itself in a general 
way — dress and undress itself, care for itself at table, satisfy calls of nature 
without assistance, go up and down flights of steps by itself, etc.? What efforts 
have been made to instruct the child at home? Has the child been under in- 
struction at any time other than at home — in public school or institution? If 
so, where, when, and how long? Can the child print or write? Which? Can 
the child read? Does the child understand written language? Does the child 
draw or sketch, or attempt to? Can the child count, and how far? Has the 
child learned to perform any kind of labor or to usefully employ itself? If so, 
in what way? What has been the general moral conduct and disposition of 
the child? Was child born deaf? Answer, "yes," "no," or "doubtful." If 
doubtful, give some reason for being so. If born deaf, can you suggest any cause 
for it? How old was child when you discovered deafness? (Answer both 
questions.) If not born deaf, state cause of deafness, naming sickness or acci- 
dent and age it occurred. Is the deafness total or partial? Is the deafness be- 
coming greater or less at this time? Is the child too deaf to be educated in 
the public schools at home? If there is partial hearing, is it feeble or consider- 
able? Is it better in right ear, in left ear, or equal in both ears? What is the 
character of sounds heard by the child? "Human voice" or "other sounds?" 
Is the child's ability to distinguish kinds of sounds heard by it feeble or con- 
siderable? To what extent can the sound of another's voice be heard by the 
child? And at what distance? Name some of the "other sounds" heard by 
the child. Could the child talk more or less distinctly before deafness occurred? 
Can the child speak any words more or less distinctly now? If child possesses 
speech, is it slight or considerable? Is it growing better or worse at this time? 
Give a number of the words spoken by the child? Are these words fairly well 
pronounced and intelligible to others? Does child understand spoken language 
from the motion of lips of another to useful degree? Answer "no," slightly," 
or "yes." How does child communicate with others? By speech, by writing, 
or by signs? Describe. Is such communication intelligible to parents and 
others? Is the child of usual size and weight for present age? Was the child 
born at full term? Was the labor difficult or ordinary? Were instruments used 
at delivery? Was there lack of animation in child at birth? Had the child a 
convulsion soon after birth? Was the child a strong or a weakly babe? Has 
the child perfect use of legs, arms, hands, and feet? Answer "yes" or "no." 
Describe any imperfection fully. Is there any irregularity in walking? Or 
any difficulty in going up or down stairs without assistance? Is there any 
paralysis, deformity, malformation, or physical weakness? Answer "yes" or 
"no." Is there any derangement of nervous system? Has the child chorea, 
palsy, epilepsy, or fits? Is there heart trouble or irregularity of any kind? Is 
there scrofulous ulceration or glandular swelling? Is the child of scrofulous 
nature? Is there cold in the head or catarrhal trouble? Is t\i'fe ^XiVA. ^\ife\«!X. 
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to coughs, colds, sore throat, tonsilitis, etc. — which? Or subject to rheumatism 
or glaudular swelling? Are the lungs in sound condition? Is there a tendency 
to scrofula or consumption in the family? If so, upon which side of the fam- 
ily, mother's or father's? Is there any suppuration or running of the ears? 
Has the child any acute or chronic cutaneous disease of body, hands, face, or 
scalp, or any symptoms thereof? Or rupture, or any stomach or bowel com- 
plaint? Or any urinary trouble? Does the child wet or soil the bed — or its 
day clothing? What is the condition of the eyesight? (A very important 
question.) What is the condition of the teeth? Good or bad? Is mouth well 
shut, child breathing principally through nose? Or is mouth usually open 
through which it breathes? Has the child adenoid growth or enlarged tonsils? 
Has child been successfully vaccinated within past three years? When? Has 
the child had epilepsy, convulsions, spasms, or fits? If so, which, and when? 
Or measles, chicken pox, scarlatina, erysipelas, or smallpox? If so, which, and 
when? Or mumps or whooping cough? If so, which, and when? Or any 
other contagions disease? If so, what, and when? Or any disease of the 
stomach or bowels? Or other severe sickness? If so, what, and when? Do 
particular drugs or medicines produce a bad effect upon the child? If so, name 
them and describe effect. ^ 

GRANDPARENTS OF CHILD. 

Give full name of paternal grandfather, and nationality. His birthplace and 
date of birth. Give full maiden name of paternal grandmother, and nationality. 
Her birthplace and date of birth. Give full name of maternal grandfather, and 
nationality. His birthplace and date of birth. Give full maiden name of ma- 
ternal grandmother, and nationality. Her birthplace and date of birth. If any 
of above are dead, state which, giving date and cause of death. Were grand- 
parents on either side cousins or otherwise related before marriage? If so, 
state in what degree. Are or were grandparents on either side deaf? If so, 
were they born deaf or was it caused by sickness, accident, or old age? If by 
sickness or accident, give cause and age it occurred. Did or do any of them 
have deaf parents, brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts, or cousins? If so, name them, 
giving cause of deafness and age it occurred, if known. Are or were any of grand- 
parents subject to consumption, neuralgia, scrofula, paralysis, or epilepsy? If 
so, which? Or to hysteria, chorea, eccentricity, insanity, extreme nervousness, 
or constitutional taint? If so, which? Or excessively given to the use of alco- 
holic drinks, tobacco, opium, or other narcotic? If so, which? 

PARENTS OF CHILD. 

If either parent dead, state which, giving date and cause. If both living, say 
so. If either dead, has there been second or other marriage on the part of either 
father or mother? Give names. If both living, are father and mother sep- 
arated? Or divorced? Specify which. If divorced, is either remarried? Give 
names. Were parents cousins or otherwise related before marriage? If so, in 
what degree? Is, or was, the father deaf? If so, was he born deaf or was it 
caused by sickness or accident? Give cause and age it occurred. Is or was 
the mother deaf? If so, was she born deaf or was it caused by sickness or acci- 
dent? Give cause and age it occurred. Has or had the father deaf parents, or 
any deaf brothers, sisters, cousins, nephews, or nieces who are or were deaf? 
If so, give names, addresses, causes of deafness, and ages it occurred, if known. 
Has or had the mother deaf parents, or any deaf brothers, sisters, cousins, 
nephews, or nieces who are or were deaf? If so, give names, addresses, causes 
of deafness, and ages it occurred, if known. How many children have the par- 
ents had? Give their full names and dates of birth in regular consecutive order, 
including any who have died, or were stillborn, or of premature birth. If any 
by previous or subsequent marriage, give names also. If any of the foregoing 
have died, give names, dates, and causes of death in regular order, including 
stillborn and premature birth. Give names of children born deaf. Answer 
must agree with those to questions 40, 41, and 42, for this child. Give names of 
children who became deaf through sickness or accident. Give also causes of 
deafness and age it occurred. Anwer must agree with those to questions 41 and 
43, for this child. Are all children now living sound in limb, body, and mind, of 
usual size, and free of malformation or deformity? If not, give names and 
causes of complaint. Has there been a case of blindness, insanity, epilepsy, 
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feeble-minded ness, or idiocj- in the family ancestry, either direct or collateral, 
that you know of? What was the physical and mental condition of parents at 
time of conception of this child for whom application is now made? Was the 
mother during pregnancy subject to any continuous anxiety or hardship, or ex- 
posed to any shock, accident, or especially painful emotion? If so, describe 
briefly. What were the ages of parents when this child was born? Are or were 
either of parents subject to consumption, neuralgia, scrofula, paralysis, or epi- 
lepsy? If so, which? Or to hysteria, chorea, eccentricity, insanity, extreme 
nervousness, or constitutional taint? If so, which? Or excessively given to the 
use of alcoholic drinks, tobacco, opium, or other narcotic? If so, which? 

7. The Feeble-minded. 

Functional deviations from the normal, — Functional activity of the general 
organs of the body : Lack of congruity between the age and appearance of indi- 
vidual, deficient or faulty enervation of different muscles, disturbances of the 
circulation and vaso-motor system (hyperidrosis — local or general flushings, cold- 
ness of the extremities, feeble heart action, and loss of arterial tension), chronic 
disturbances of the alimentary canal (constipation, weak digestion, chronic di- 
arrhea), disturbances of the menstrual function, weakness of the sexual powers, 
general sensibility impaired, inhibition to pain. Lack of functional activity of 
the special organs: Special senses: (defective vision, defective hearing, sense of 
taste, sense of smell, Anosmia). Speech: (stuttering or stammering, burring, 
lisping, defective articulation, semi-mutism, absolute mutism). Developmental 
irregularities, including habits formed in early life : Retarded dentition, retarded 
locomotion, retarded speech, uncleanness, incontinence of urine (day, night), 
slow in learning to dress, slow in learning to undress, diffidence in meeting 
strangers, awkwardness in use of hands, lack of prehension, mirror writing, 
retarded development of genital functions, absence of menstruation, absence 
of sexual desire, nonappearance of beard and feminine aspect of boys, mincing 
walk, shufiling gait, feminine actions in male. Habits : Onychophagia or biting 
nails, masturbation. Moral stigmata : Deceit, untruthfulness, lack of affection, 
lack of honesty, cunning, revengeful, form of sexual perversion, no appreciation 
of values, phenomenal memories, physiognomy, emotions easily stirred or slug- 
gish, generous, kind-hearted. 

Head, — Normal, asymmetry, length, maximum width (forehead), minimum 
width (forehead), horizontal circumference, cephalic index, microcephalic, 
macrocephalic, hj^drocephalic, kephalones (simple enlargement of skull), doli- 
chocephalic, mesocephalic, brachycephalic, sphenocephalic, leptocephalic, trigono- 
cephalic, oxycej^halic, platycephalic, trochocephalic, plagiocephalic. 

Face, — Length, width, asynmietrical, squints and tics, depression over glabella, 
lemurian hypophysis, naso-bregmatic arc, cranio-facial angle, (a) prognathous, 
(&) opisthognathous, (c) orthognathous. 

Nose, — Length, width (nostrils), broad, narrow, long, short, medium, asym- 
metrical, deflected (right), deflected (left), septum. 

Lips, — ^Width, length, thick, fissured, thin, normal, harelip, perleche. 

Teeth, — Hutchinson's or notched (particularly upper central incisors), pres- 
ence of milk teeth (especially eye teeth), abnormal length of canine, abnormal- 
ities (in shape of, in position of), rachitic, decayed. 

Soft palate. — Uvula: Twisted (right or left), response of azygos muscle. 

Hard palate, — Asymmetrical, torus-palatinus, cleft palate, V-shaped, partial 
V-shaped, semi-V-shaped, saddle-shaped, average or U-shaped. 

The ear, — Normal, asymmetrical, atypical malformation (coloboma), length 
(right, left), width (right, left). Helix: Development (arrested, medium, ex- 
cessive, double helix), form (folded, medium, open), root (normal, abnormal). 
Anti-helix tubercles of Darwin: Development (arrested, medium, excessive), 
middle third (right, left), upper third (right, left), lower third (right, left). 
Lobule: Attachment (without lobule, adherent, medium, separate), shape 
(square, broad, narrow, long, rudimentary), development (arrested, medium, 
excessive). Tragus: Development (arrested, medium, excessive). Antitragus: 
Development (arrested, medium, excessive). Concha: Large, small, deformed. 
Angle: Degrees right, degrees left. Relation: Right (higher), left (higher) 
normal. Stahl's ears : No. 1, No. 2, No. 3. Blainvllle's ears, asymmetry of the 
two ears, Darwin's ear, Wildermuth*^s ear, antihelix prominent, Aztec ear, 
Morel's ear, hsematoma or othfematoma, faunonian or pointed ear. 

Pelvis, — Contracted or narrow pelvis, justo-minor pelvis, Naegele's oblique 
pelvis, the kyphotic pelvis, scolio-rachitic pelvis, spondylolisthetic pelvis, Roh«tt% 
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anchylosed pelvis, funnel-shaped pelvis, elongation of the coccyx, absence of the 
symphysis. 

Generative organs, — Female: Hermaphrodism, enlarged clitoris, atrophy or 
infantile condition of uterus, atrophy or infantile condition of ovaries, atrophy 
or infantile condition of vagina, atresia of the vagina, partial or total reduplica- 
tion of the vaginal and uterine canals (quite common in the degenerate). Male: 
Epispadias, hypospadia^ phimosis, cryptorchism, atrophy of the penis, large 
penis (length, circumference), small penis (length, circumference), atrophy of 
one or both testes, incomplete descent of one or both testes, retarded or late de- 
velopment of male organs, azoosi)ermia, aspermia. 

The skin and appendages. — Sliin : Sallow or pallid, leathery, prematurely 
wrinliled, branchial clefts, preaural sinuses, naevi or pigmented areas, tattoo 
marks. Hair: Beard scanty, dense growth of coarse hair on other parts of 
body, congenital spots of baldness, patches of gray hair appearing in early 
life, absence of eyebrows or pubic hair, prolongation of eyebrows meeting at 
median line, scalp covered with coarse hair, hairy moles on body, tufts of hair 
on back and abdomen (Lauceraux says absence of hair on chest of adult 
males is sign of physical degeneracy, indicative generally of tuberculosis). 
Nails: Thin and friable finger nails, pigmented nails, heavy thickened arched 
nails, nails with heavy flat furrows extending the whole length, giving a decided 
roughened appearance, the neurotic nail, the heavily ridged nail (generally 
transversely). Lack: General nutrition of the body deficient, poorly nourished, 
pale, anjemic, loss of strength. 

The ei/e.'— Normal, oblique Mongolian, megalophthalmus, microphthalmus, ma- 
crophthalmus, expression, color. Lids : Microblepharon, symblepharon, coloboma 
palpebrse, epicanthus, congenital ptosis. Cornea : Dermoid adhesions on the cor- 
nea, especially small tufts of hair. Iris: Coloboma iridis (partial or complete), 
aniridia, polycoria, membraua pupillaris (perseverans), corectopia, asymmetri- 
cal coloration of iris in whole or in part, oval or eccentric pupil. Interior of 
the orbit: Coloboma choroidiea (congenital), coloboma lentis (congenital), 
staphyloma posticum (scarpal), arteria hyaloidea perslstens, persistent nerve 
fibers of retina, retinitis pigmentosa. Muscular defects: Nystagmus (congeni- 
tal), strabismus (congenital). Physiological variations: Hemeralopia, dal- 
tonism, abnormalities, of the visual field. 

Thorax. — Funnel breast (thorax en entonnior), pectus carina tum, or pigeon 
breast, gyntecomastia or development of breasts in male, supernumerary 
breasts (female), absence of breasts (female), atrophy of breasts (female), 
small breasts. 

Tongue. — I-^arge, small, fissured, red, square, pointed, enlarged papillae. 

Thyroid gland. — Normal, excessive, arrested. 

The extremities. — Left-handeduess, ambidextrous, superior strength and de- 
velopment of left hand and leg, abnormally long fingers, congenital clubfoot, 
defective extension of the end of phalanges of little fingers, congenital luxa- 
tions, clubbed fingers, webbed fingers (syndactylus), polydactyl. Arms: Asym- 
metrical, long, short. Hands: Asymmetrical, long, short. Legs: Long, short. 
Feet: Large, small, long, short, flat, instep (low, high). Aplasia of extremities, 
hypoplasia of extremities, amelus (limbs entirely wanting or replaced by wart- 
like stumps), peromelus (all four extremities stunted), phocomelus (limbs 
consisting of merely hands and feet sessile upon the shoulders and pelvis), 
micromelus (limbs regular in form but abnormally small), abrachius and 
apus (absence of upper limbs while the lower are well formed and vice versa), 
perobrachius and peropus (arms and thighs normal; forearm and hands, legs, 
and feet malformed), monobrachius and monopus (absence of a single upper 
or lower limb), sympus apus and sympus opus (absence of feet, or maybe repre- 
sented by single toes, or by one foot, as in siren monsters), achirus and pero- 
chirus (absence or stunted growth of the entire hand or foot — ^Zeigler). 

ETIOLOGICAL HISTORY. 

[This blank should be filled out by a physician. 1 

Was the child boyn at full term? Was the labor ordinary or difllcult? Were 
instruments used? Was the child injured in any way during delivery? Was 
there deficient animation in the child at birth? Was the child paralyzed in 
any way immediately after birth? What was the child's weight at birth? Had 
the child a convulsion soon after birth? State the order of this child's birth— 
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whether first born or second born, etc. Was the child nourished by its mother 
or fed artificially? State any peculiarities in the early nutrition of this child. 
Was a sickly or strong babe? If the former, how manifested? Was it 

subject to *' indigestion," " pain in stomach," or prolonged " fits of crying?" 
Do you consider the cause of h condition to have been congenital, or is 

it the result of an accident or acute sickness? In either case, please specify. 
Was either parent subjected to any special overtax of mind or body imme- 
diately prior to the conception of this child? Was the mother during preg- 
nancy subjected to any continuous anxiety or hardship, or exposed to any 
shock, accident, or specially painful emotion? If so, particularize, and the 
period of gestation when such disturbance occurred. How many brothers or 
half brothers of are now living? How many sisters or half sisters 

are now living? Are they of sound health in body and mind? Are there any 
peculiarities of constitution among them? Are there deceased children? If 
so, please state the order of their birth, their sex, age, and the cause of their 
death, and whether their mental and physical powers were normal or not. 
Have the parents had any dwarfed or malformed children? Have all their 
children had complete coordination of all their movements? What were the 
ages of parents when was bom? Father, ; mother. Was either 

parent addicted to the use of alcoholic drinks, tobacco, or opium prior to this 
child's birth? Were the grandparents on either side excessively given to either 
of the above-named habits? Had the general health of the parents been good 
previous to this birth, or had either of them been subject to paralysis, neural- 
gia, epilepsy, hysteria, chorea, eccentricity, nervousness, or constitutional taint? 
Were either of the grandparents afflicted with any of the diseases mentioned in 
question 26? Are both parents now living? If either is dead, of what disease, 
and at what age? If grandparents are deceased, of what disease, and at what 
age: Paternal grandfather, paternal grandmother, maternal grandfather, ma- 
ternal grandmother. Were the parents of this child related before marriage? 
If so, in what degree? Were the grandparents on either side related before 
marriage? If so, in what degree? Are there any instances of insanity or 
feeble-mindedness in the families of the father and mother, of their brothers 
and sisters,- or in the ancestry of either side? Is there any tendency to blind- 
ness or deafness in the families on either side? Are there any instances of, 
or tendencies to, " scrofula," consumption, goitre, rheumatism, syphilis, or blood 
poison in the families on either side? Are there any instances of paralysis, 
epilepsy, hysteria, chorea, neuralgia, or sick headache, or any convulsive dis- 
orders in the families on either side? State on this and the next page any 
other facts which, in your judgment, may seem to have a bearing in this 
particular case, on the important subject of causation. 

EPILEPTIC HISTORY. 

Did he have a spasm or convulsion soon after birth? When did he have 
the first convulsion? Was he unconscious? How long did it last? Was a 
physician called, and what did he say of it? What was supposed to be the 
cause of this attack? When did he have the second attack, and did it 
resemble the first? What has been the frequency of the attacks during the past 
year or two? Has there been any change in the character of the attacks since 
they began? Describe the last attack? Does he feel any "warning" before 
an attack? If so, describe it. Describe fully the character of the attacks, 
whether mild or severe, or both? State whether the entire body is affected, or 
only a portion. If only a portion, what portion? Is the patient unconscious 
during the attack, or can he remember what took place during it? Describe 
fully h actions after an attack, and how long it is before he is able to 
resume work. Is he especially difficult to control just before an attack or 
just after one? Does he attempt to do violence to h self or others during 
attacks? Was he ever severely injured or burned during an attack? What 
has been the effect of the spasms on h mind? Has he "false sight" or 
" false hearing?" If so, describe fully. Has h memory been affected by the 
spasms? Has there been any change in h disposition? Has paralysis at any 
time followed the spasms? If so, when and what portion of the body was 
paralyzed? Was he suffering from any other diseases than epilepsy at the 
time the paralysis was noticed? Is he still paralyzed, or has he improved? 
Has he ever temporarily lost the power of speech after an attack? Do the 
convulsions occur in the day or night, or both? Has he ever bad a large 
number of attacks following]; each other in rapid succession? Were all these 
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attacks alike in character, and what is the greatest number he has had in 
one day? Do these attacks occur often V In your opinion is he getting better 
or worse? What treatment has been used, and what were the results? State 
anything further of interest concerning these attacks, their cause, and history. 

8. INEBRIACY. 

Nutrition and hygienic surroundings up to puberty. Diseases and injuries up 
to puberty. Nutrition, diseases, injuries up to 30 years of age. What diseases 
are constitutional in the family? Were any relatives inebriates or moderate 
drinkers? When did patient begin to use spirits? When first intoxicated? 
Is he periodical, constant, or irregular inebriate? If periodical, length of par- 
oxysm, free interval, and general symptom. General condition when intoxi- 
cated. Is the inebriety a sudden or gradual growth? What are supposed to 
be the exciting causes? What is the present condition? What physical con- 
ditions are prominent? Pulse and heart. Kidneys. Digestion. Liver, arterial 
tension. Venereal disease. Complications. Delirium tremens and convulsions. 
Sequela. What conditions of living, both mental and physical, hav6 influenced 
inebriety? Treatment in other asylums; when and where? With what re- 
sults? Characteristics of the case. Heredity and traumatism are the most 
prominent factors. 

SIGNS OF DRUNKENNESS. 

First stage (first five or ten minutes), — Face: Pale face; facial muscles 
drawn and fixed in position. Eyes: Bright and glittering; movements quick 
and constrained. Mouth : Firmly shut ; lips spasmodically affected when 
speaking. Other signs: Breath short and panting; pulse increased; speaking 
interrupted and diflScult; trembling movement of entire body and sensation of 
shivering. 

Second stage (after five to ten minutes of first stage), — Movements: Unnat- 
ural, very quickly distorted, and staggering. Intellectual activity : Irregular 
and unsteady ; voice elevated and incessant talking, with absurd boasting. The 
nervous system : Loses power and is unduly sensitive ; radiates further and 
endures longer than in health. Blood: (1) Impoverishment, retarded in cir- 
culation; (2) irritative effects; (3) degenerative effects on the nervous cen- 
ters; vasomotor paralysis and impaired reflex action. Tissue changes: Fatty 
fibroid, and atrophic. Lungs: Alcoholic phthisis, chronic interstitial pneumo- 
nia. Liver : Cirrhosed, gin, or hobnail liver. Kidney : Cirrhotic, hard, or con- 
tracted. Stomach : Permanent congestion of blood vessels, exaggerated or 
vitiated secretions from the gastric glands; ultimately degeneration of submu- 
cous tissues; hypertrophic exaggeration of fibrous tissues. Nervous system: 
Waste of nervous matter ; effusion of serous fluid into the ventricles and arach- 
noid, with marked development of fibrous tissue, granular fat, etc., giving rise 
to vasomotor paralysis; local stasis; alcoholic neuritis, anaesthesia, etc.; am- 
blyopia. Innutrition : By lowering the vitality of the brain cells. Most sig- 
nificant post-mortem appearances: Excessive growth of connective tissue of 
the brain, neuralgian hypertrophy; nerve cells crushed, distorted, and atro- 
phied. 
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XXV. RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE SIXTH INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF CRIMINAL ANTHROPOLOGY, OF EUROPE, AS TO 
THE TREATMENT OF JUVENILE CRIME. 

The International Congress of Criminal Anthropology, of Europe, 
is the one authority, if there be any authority, on questions of crime 
and its relation to other subjects. Its membership consists of the most 
distinguished university specialists in criminology, medicine, law, and 
sociology from all countries of the world, though it is practically 
a European congress. It meets once every five years. 

This congress represents a new movement from the side of the 
university to undertake the scientific study of criminal man in all his 
relations. It is necessarily a humanitarian as well as a scientific 
organization. This is especially brought out by a resolution passed 
at its last meeting in Turin, Italy. 

The resolution is as follows: 

In order to prevent and combat juvenile crime, prophylactic, penal, and peni- 
tentiary measures should be employed, which are based upon an educative 
principle : 

(a.) As prophylactic measures: (1) Protection in family and school, and 
apprenticeship in trade; (2) judicial privation of the exercise of paternal 
power by unworthy parents; (3) the placing of children in good families, es- 
pecially in the country; (4) establishment of institutions for special care. 

(6.) In regard to penal and penitentiary treatment, instead of the traditional 
theoretic formula of discernment, the justice should be allowed unlimited, or 
almost unlimited, freedom according to the exigencies of each case, to choose 
among a series of measures modeled in their general traits after domestic 
discipline as: (1) Admonition, (2) small fines taken from the salary of the 
young person, (3) confinement for a short time in a disciplinary pedagogic insti- 
tutions, (4) conditional sentence, (5) placed at the disposition of the Gov- 
ernment for a systematic and professional education, until the age of majority, 
in State or private institutions, or in families under the control of the State, 
with conditional liberation as a measure of probation. 

(c.) All treatment of young criminals, or those who run the risk of becom- 
ing such, should be preceded always by a medico-psychological examination of 
the individual and inquiries as to antecedents. These examinations should be 
renewed periodically. In all treatment the psychological physician should have 
absolute recognition, so that he can order, if necessary, especially for feeble- 
minded children, a medico-pedagogical treatment. 

From a theoretical as well as a practical point of view the treatment of 
young criminals should be the prototype for the treatment of adults. 

It is desirable that the procedure against young criminals should have as 
little publicity as possible. 

Patho-social, Educational, and Psycho-physical Works by Author. 

ABNORMAL MAN, being essays on education and crime, criminal sociology, 
criminal hypnotism, alcoholism, insanity, and genius, with digests of 
literature and a bibliography. 1893. Published by U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion. Washington, D. C. 445 pages. 8°. 2d edition, 1895. 

CRIMINOLOGY, a psychological and scientific study of criminals, criminal con- 
tagion, criminal hypnotism, and recidivation, with introduction by Lom- 
broso. Bibliography. Second edition. New York, 1894. Funk & Wagnalls, 
publishers. 416 pages. 12°. 

LB CRIMINEL-TYPB dans quelques formes graves de la criminality; Jesse 
Pomeroy, " The boy torturer ; " Piper, " The brainer " (Belfry case, Boston) ; 
*' Jack, the Ripper " (de Londres). Bibliographie de s6xualit6 pathologique. 
Troisi^me Mition. Un volume en 8°, illustr6 de portraits. Public par A. 
Storck, Lyon, et G. Masson, Paris, 1895. 300 pages. This work is not pub- 
lished in English, 
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EDUCATION AND PATHO-SOCIAL STUDIES, including an investigation of 
tlie murderer " H." (Holmes) ; reports on psychological, criminological, and 
demographical congresses in Europe ; London slums and Gen. Booth's Salva- . 
tion Army movement. Reprint (from Annual Report of U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1893-94). 57 pages. 8°. Washington, D. C. 

!£:MILE ZOLA, a psycho-physical study of Zola's personality, with illustrations ; 
his physical and mental peculiarities ; nervous system, finger'imprints, mor- 
bid ideas, etc. ; visual perceptions, hearing, smell, tactile sensations, percep- 
tion of time, association of ideas and suggestibility; character, method of 
worlj, etc.; with bibliography. Reprints (from Open Court, August, 1898, 
with appendix (34 pages), and " Practical Psychology," August, 1901), 1901. 
Gratis on application to author. 

EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF CHILDREN, including anthropometrical and 
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Washington, D. C, 1899. 
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Washington, D. C, 1902. 
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laboratory for the study of the criminal, pauper, and defective classes. 
Washington, 1908. 323 pages, 8°. 
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